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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The subject of the following Debate is of so important 
a 7iaiure, involving the existence of the EasUhidia 
Co7npany with the prosperity/ of this Country^ that the 
Jtepo7'terfeeIs it an incwnbent duty to present it to the 
Public, lie IS aware of the interest it must necessarily 
excite in the breasts of men devoted to the honour ^ the 
justice, and the happiness of Great Britain, and he 
has endeavoured to preserve the sentiments of the seve^ 
ral speakers as faithfully, as the hasty sketches of the 
pen, and the recorded 7'ccollcctions of memoyy, will 
allow; and he pledges himself to report the ensuing 
Debate, which is expected to be the most animating, as 
it certainly will be the most momentous, with accm'ate 
fidelity, having engaged the most eminent short-hand 
writers expressly for that purpose. 




PRELIMINARY DEBATE, 

^c. ^c. 


A General Court of Pi:oprietors was held 
at the East Jndia House on Tuesday, Ja- 
uuary the 6th, 1813, for the jmrposc of taking 
into consideration the several communications 
and documents relative to the late negociation 
between liis Majeslys Jllinisfers and the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, respecting a renewal 
OF THE East Indi a Company’s Charter. 

The Chair was taken by Sir Hugh Inglis at 
twelve o’clock ; when the minutes of the last 
Court having been read as usual, he stated to a 
•large, opulent, and respectable assembly, that the 
Court of Proprietors had been called, in order 
that he might submit to thoir consideration the 
communications of His Majesty’s Government to 
the Directors, on a most important subject — the 
Renewal of the Company's Charter, From the 
papers to be laid before them he was sorry to 
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Pbservey that the resiill of those communications 
was most unfavourable to the views an^^ to the 
interests of the Company.— -The last communi- 
cation on the subject was contained in a letter 
from Lord Buckinghamshire ; but received the 
night before, at so very late an hour, it was 
impossible for him to communicate with others, 
or indeed to bestow upon it himself all the 
consideration its importance required. He did 
not, of course, find himself at liberty to ex- 
press the sentiments and feelings of the Court of 
Directors ; but, for his own part, he could have 
ho hesitation to confess, that this last letter had 
made on his mind a most serious and fearful im*^ 
pression. 

, The first paper laid upon the table contained 
the minutes of the Secret Committee of Corre- 
spondence (No. I. in the. Appendix), dated No- 
vember the 27th, 1812 , wherein it was reported 
to the Committee, that the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman had held a conference, tliat very 
morning, with the President of the Board of 
Commissioners, on the subject of renewing the 
Company’s Charter, at which his Lordship (Lord 
Buckinghamshire) declared it to be the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government, not to abandon 
the proposition of allowing a direct trade be- 
tween India and the outports of the United 
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Kingdom, subject to modifications and restrict, 
tions — requesting a conference on tlie subject 
with Lord Liverpool and himself. The paper 
proceeds to state, that after communicating with 
the Committee of Correspondence, 

A letter from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman (No. II. Appendix), dated November 
21, 1812, was dispatched to Lord Buckingham- 
shire, acq\iaintaing him, that the Committee re* 
ceived the communication with the deepest con- 
cern ; that such a measure, even in a most li- 
mited and restricted degree, would be highly 
prejudicial to the public I’evenue, injurious to 
the £ast-India Company, and detrimental to 
the prosperity of the merchants, manufacturers, 
traders, and other numerous bodies interested 
with the commerce of India. 

Lord Buckinghamshire* s next letter was then 
read (No, HI, Appendix), dated November 28, 
1812, requesting that Lord Liverpool, and other 
members of the Board of Commissioners, might 
be present at the conference with the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman. 

The next document (No. IV.) was a minute of 
the Secret Court of Directors, held on the 2d 
day of December 1812, stating that an unre- 
served conference had been held between Ui$ 
Majesty's Ministers and the Committee of Cor- 
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lespondenc©, wherein it was agreed no minutes 
should be taken. 

The ne>;t minute (No. V. Appendix) was of 
a Secret Committee, held on the 1 ftth day of 
I)ecember, merely stating, two conferences had 
been held between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Cor. rmittee, viz. on the 5th and 12th of 
December, 18’ ;2 : but no couimeviicalion to the 
Court ajjpeared necessary. 

It appeared from the inii-uta (No. VS. Appen- 
dix), that the Court, adverting to a statement 
made, with their :;p];robation, to aGeneral (Amrt, 
respecting ll.o late conferences on the subject of 
renewing the Ciiarter, the Court deemed it pro- 
per His Alajcsty’s Ministers should be a])prized 
fhe Court were of opinion, unanimously and 
decidedly, that the admission of the imports 
from India to the outports of the United King- 
dom would be ruinous and pernicious in its 
consc<|uences. 

A report was then read (No. VII. Appendix) 
from a Committee of the whole Court, dated 
December 18th, 1,812, stating that the pro- 
position was pregnant with ruin to the Company, 
rendering them incapable ' of performing the 
functions allotted to them, either commercially 
or politically. 
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Anptlicr document (No.VIILAppendix) stated 
tins resolution had been communicated to the 
IVesidcnt of the lioard of Commissioners. 

Then followed the letters (No. IX. and X. Ap • 
jjendix): after which the Chairman ordered the last 
Ictitr of Lord Buckinghamshire, hefiwe referred 
to, and reccive<l the jirevious night, to be read 
(No. XI. Appendix), This letter was dated 
.January the 4tli, 181.'}, staling, that, however 
ilis Majesty's Ministers mig';'. wish to be frank 
and oxjflicit on the subject t)!’ a I5cuewal of the 
Ciiarlcr, they could not engage in the coritro- 
versv as a party, to wlii^h the obieetions of the 
tveenuftfo would ultimately lead : — conceived 
tiis /laieslv’s Ministers had discharged their 
tliity, by expressing the terms on whicli they 
thought it expedient a renewal of tlic Company’s 
Charter sliould be recommended to Parliament : 
— that His Majesty’s Ministers had had personal 
communications with others, who thought them- 
selves interested in the general question ; and 
were not called upon to give an answer, in detail, 
to the objections of tfte Company : — that peti- 
tions had been presented to Parliament for open- 
ing the trade : — in respect to points of regulation, 
every thing submitted to Parliament would have 
for its b.uus the extension of the imjHtrt trade 
’ he was not aware that any alteration in the go- 
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vcrnmcnt of latiFa was intended : — how far tl»e 
extension might endanger the trade and safety 
of the British go\*erninent in India, and the 
British constitution at home, must be submit- 
ted to the wisdona of Parliament : — if the go- 
vernment could not be carried on without 
the Company, then the Coinpany must re- 
main in its present state ; there was no alter- 
native : — no alteration, however, in tlie govern- 
ment was intended, and all traders would be 
subject to local regulations. 

The Chairman rose, and observed tliat the 
manner and the importance of the letter now 
before them, suggested the propriety of its being 
read a second time. (Applatuses.) 

He proceeded to inform them, that all the pa- 
pers would be printed and delivered the next 
day- — He then said, 

I am liuppy to declare, that the Court of 
Directors* is ever ready and anxious to give every 
information in their power to t he Court of Proprie- 
tors. Th::t which is their duty and their desire at 
all times, becomes incalculably so, at so momen- 
tous a crisis as the present, when the interests 
and very vitality of the Company are at stake.*— 
It would be highly desirable that the opinions and 
feelings of the Proprietors should be known and 
disused, as quickly and as widely as possible j 
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but I ;»ni sure that, in the present instance, they 
will act as they always have done, M'ith a deli- 
berate reflection; they will not rush into a hasty 
decision, without a cautious and severe investiga- 
tion. It is iny recommendation, that the question 
aliould be cahq^y and dispassionately considered 
in your closets. It will neither be expedient nor 
wise to I'onn a judgement on the impulse of the 
moment. Not that I or the Directors would dis- 
suade or prevent immediate discussion : wc wish 
to know the spontaneous sentiments of every 
Proprietor — vve do not deprecate discussion, we 
anxiously desire it ; buf vve wish to defer deci- 
sion. Numerous and respectable as the Court 
now is, there are many not present of unques- 
tionable talent and interest, whose opinions it 
were most desirable to be acquainted with, whose 
arguments it would be gratifying to hear, and 
who would naturally wish to have an opportunity 
of expressing their feelings; — itwculd notbedoing 
them justice, if the question were to be finally 
determined, without affording them time to reflect 
deeply, and. explain themselves fully, upon the 
subject. — Dispassionate inquiry, calm delibera- 
tion, comprehensive reflection, were to be re- 
commended, at a crisis so anxious and so avyfiil. 
— -The Directors, as a body, have had no time 
to communicate, no opportunity to form an opi- 
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nion, nnd of course no opportunity to offer 
one, on the subject of this last letter : but the Pro- 
prietors can be at no loss to guess what their feel- 
ings are. — I will not take upon myself to speak 
for them ; I do not explain their opinion. — The 
Directors have had no time for ijecting to dis- 
cuss particulars and to consolidate their judg- 
ments, in the interval of late last ihght and 
eleven o’clock to day ; but I, for myL^elf, declare, 
that I sec nothing in Lord Buckinghamshire’s last 
letter, that should persuade us to depart from our 
former sentiments and resolutions . — Wc would 
have met catlier, at arty hour wljatcver, had it 
been possible to have summoned a meeting ; but 
we have not been able to see each other till our at- 
tendance at this Court was required. We sliail 
be glad to hear the sentiments of aisy Projirietor 
disposed to indulge us with tlicm now ; and to 
collect what your opinions arc, on the subject of 
an ultimare discussion.” 

Mr. admitted the necessity of calm and 

deliberate reflection ; but if the moment was 
awful, and the crisis a fearful one, they were 
calculated to call forth all the impulse of pre- 
sent feeling, and all the energies of nature. — 
He applauded tlie attention, the perseverance, 
and the talent of the Directors ort a trying 
occasion. The manly and discreet part they 
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had taken deserved ’ not merely their warm- 
est support but their thanks by acclamation. 
They must all feel the deepest regret at the un- 
fortunate issue of the negociation ; and many 
would participate with hirn|h feelings of a siiU 
stronger natui^, on the perusal of Lord Buck- 
inghanishire’s most extraordinary letter. IXi& 
Lordship truly did not condescend to give them 
any infortnation, but referred them to the peti- 
tions on toe table of the House of Commons. 
II e was ast(Hiis!ied, and full of alarm and indig- 
imtioii, to fii'.d any Minister in tliis country 
din ing enough to n;ake such a declaration, and 
in a certain degree to upbraid the Company for 
assuming the patronage of India. The greatest 
men this country has. lately known, Mr. Pitt, 
and the late Lord Melville, had held and 
avowed the opinion, that an Administration 
seizing upon the patronage of India, would in- 
fallibly destroy the constitution of this country. 
Taking a broad and steady view of the whole 
correspondence, he saw no prospect afforded, no 
argument adduced, that could persuade any ra- 
tional mind to wish any change, any deviation 
of policy, in respect of India : nor, from th« 
face of the documents^ did it appear, that the 
Directors had given even the shadow of occasion 

c 
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for drawing’ donii- upon thl-in such contemptuous 
treatment as they had received from Ciovernnieut. 

Mr, It. Thornloii (the Deputy Chairman) 
observed, that his opinions stood upon record : 
they were uncquiibcally given, they were uni- 
versallv known : still, on sucli a momentous 
occasion, he could not satisfy himself, he 
should not tlo his duty if he did not express 
his present feelings. — ^T.hc trust eommitted to 
his hands was an au'ful one : it was his deter- 
mined intention to exorcise the lunctions of 
office faithfully and intrepidly. He had received 
the acquiescence and support ot the Company in 
all the negociations with His Majesty's Govern- 
ment ; and while he received such approbation, 
he Vvouid ueithor betray their interests nor dis- 
iionor himself. (.ipiduuM's.) Much manage- 

ment and considerable iiigeauiiy had, i'or several 
years past, been misapplied, in seduciug the opi- 
nions and agitating the in1cr'<ts of men. False 
expectations liad bi-eii rai.a!.!, and visionary pas- 
sions tampered with, in oriU-r to induce Petitions 
to the House of Commons. .\!r blowii bubbles 
in all tlieir gaudy colouriegs, specious as they 
were empty, were tiyiii.l:: in every direction, to 
astonish the ignorant and allure the imw.uy. — 
Terms to vvliieh ojiprolniuui had long been ap- 
plied by custom, bud been w re; led from their 
proper meaning, in order to tlau.p cu odium on 
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wliat was technically, "anti justly called, 

the well rej^ulated rvionoj)f)!y” of the East 
India ( V)mpany — and all tor what ? to acquire an 
extension of trade for individuals, which must 
inevitably ternnnate in their final destruction ; 
the g-av’’ arid splendid scenery would soon tade 
away, and all their sj>eculations would become 
as light, as the bubbles of imagination which 
so fatally deluded them. What was this uni- 
versal panacea, by wliich this general com- 
merce was to be establisbcd } — why, the destruc- 
tion of the only commerce iri the world which 
remains entire and unshaken : — the destruction 
of that commerce, which while all other Trading 
hatl fallen to pieces, Bonaparte eagerly coveted, 
as the. dearest jewel of hi i ci\/\vrj ; that com- 
merce, which has been the envv of OTir enemies, 
the jn’ide of our country, tlie admiration of man- 
kind. What did this enemy say? 1 want Ships, 
Colonies, and Coinmerce.” The ships, theealonies, 
and commerce of this Company he Is hovering 
over; hovering ovei*, ready to devour. Well, if 
the trade is to be opened, our ships will be trans- 
formed into revenue cutters. We might keep 
our colonies, perhaps, but colonizaton would 
destroy our territory. As to commerce, le- 
gitimate, honorable commerce, it W'ould sink 
into illicit tx-adc. Oqt mei'chants, such of 
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them who are dazzled with the cjold and 
silver of India and China, would return to the 
iron of Birmingham and Sheffield. 

The propositions of Government were too irra- 
tional to be lasting ; as the cause of the Company 
was just, it required them only to be firm, in 
order to be successful. 

Atid what is the time when this great eommer- 
cial revolution is proposed? tl»e time when a 
bright star of hope had illumined the northern 
hemisphere, the promised and welcome harbin- 
ger of general peace.— —If such a peace could be 
produced on sate and honorable terms ; if the 
usual habits of commerce should again return to 
us ; when the deliverance of Europe is effected, 
when the loud and general congratulations of 
joy are rapturously exchanging — how would the 
East India Company appear, Iiow would they 
congratulate each other ? — in the lamentation, 
that while commerce is raising her head and smil- 
ing all around her, her merchants are despoiled 
and ruined, her hopes set for ever, her interests 
wantonly sacrificed to the wild schemes of vision- 
ary experiment. It would be much better for 
them at once to wind up their concerns, to give 
up all thoughts of India, and seek for other pur- 
suits, than linger on a few years in gradual de- 
cay, and then sink into nothing,— He hoped 
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they would now aci, so'tnai, on mture reflection, 
they should not accuse themselves of deserting or 
neglecting their duty. 

The Ilev, Mr. Thirlivall acceded to the innipor- 
tance and magnitude of the question. He allowed 
that the great object, the uniting indissolubly the 
government and the trade of India, were matters 
of the first consideration ; but there were others 
too, which though of minor intportance, might 
judiciously be added to the weight already in the 
scale of this great question : — he meant the in- 
numerable families which would be thrown into 

• 

instant ruin in tlic immediate circle of the me- 
tro])olis ; the industry that would be palsied, the 
charities that would be frozen up, the entire dc* 
population of various parishes, which must in- 
evitably sink in the same ruin with theEast-India 
Company. — If the government and territory 
were reserved to them, the trade would be di- 
vided and dispersed, far from the homes and 
reach of those whose whole depeiidance will be 
divided and dispersed with it : — he called there- 
fore on the justice and humanil}'^ of ITis Majesty’s 
(jrovarnment, not to press a wanton experiment of 
certain distress for uncertain advantage : — a dis- 
tress incalculable in its misery; an advantage, even 
lii its utmost success, trifling and worthless he 
trusted, therefore, that Government would give 
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up the measure, betore tile Company should be 
compelled to come to a final decision. 

Mr* Kennard Smith could not withhold his tes- 
timony of praise to the wise and able conduct of 
the Directors during the ncgociation with His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; and he trusted tliat many other 
persons present would express their f jclings and 
their sentiments, in order to enable the Chair- 
man to decide upon the answer wliich ought to 
be returned to Lord Bucki)ighamshire’s letter. — 
If they looked back to the charter of .lames the 
First, about two centuries ago, they would find 
the grant was for ever, unless it should be found 
prejudicial to these realms. Is it so ibund r if 
not, there can be no reason wliy any of its pro- 
visions and privileges should be taken away. Let 
it he' proved to be prejudicial ; — that would be per- 
haps affair ground for opening its trade or abo- 
lishing it altogether -but prove it first, and do 
not let assertion and power usurp the place of 
argument and justice.— He was w'ell aware it 
could not be proved ; but he was not convinced 
that opening the trade would not be prejudicial 
to these realms. Ilis conviction was to the 
contrary. From his practical knowledge he 
felt the most decided assurance that the mea- 
sure was fraught with destruction, not to the 
Company only, but to those speculators who 
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were now revelling in* imagination on the spoils of 
the East. If the trade should be opened to tlie out- 
ports, it would be much better fur the Company 
to resign its charter, to sell its territory and pos- 
sessions, its buildings and its stores, and every 
individual of it retire to the occupations of pri- 
vate life. The China trade alone, could not sup- 
port the expences of the Charter. His Majesty’s 
Ministers could not have seriously reflected on 
the number of seamen supplied to the navy by 
East-India shipping. — He adverted to the time of 
Ouecn Elizabeth, when not more than six ships 
sailed to India ; and to. their present number, a 
number which supplies an average of ^400 seamen 
for 'ho a;.vv. oxc!i>sivc of Lascars, He con- 
reived thev bad an nYupiestionable claim on 
g rverninent for the vrine of their freehold in 
India, which they cnjoyofl by a right as firm 
and unshaken as any freehold which could be 
held iu this country. 

Jffr. II. Grant rose and said : 

Mr. Chairman, — Encouraged by the invitation 
which you have lield out to the individual pro- 
prietors, to take a part in this discussion, I ven- 
ture to offer myself, not with any purpose of 
entering into a detailed consideration of the par- 
ticular measure respecting the putports, which 
has been the immediate occasion of calling us 
together, for that subject will better be discussed 
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on a future day:, but in order to express my 
surprise at tbe singular letter with which wc 
have been favoured by one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers ; a'^etter, in which they are jdeased 
explicitly to inform us, that they have every 
disposition to honor us with a free and unreserved 
communication of their sentiments, but are not 
at all disposed to communicate their arguments^ 
The question, Sir, to which wc are reduced by 
this letter, is indeed one of the utmost serious- 
ness and in)portanec. It is no other than this : 
whether the Company shall throw tlieraselves on 
the justice of jiarliament and of the nation, in a 
contest with llis Majesty’s executive govermneut; 
or wdietherall the political interests of India, and 
of England, as connected with India, shall be 
made the subject of commercial experiment ? 

Surprised as I am with the tone of the Minis- 
ter’s letter, I profess myself still more astonislicd 
at the matter. Wc are there told that, unless 
we accede to the measure proposed, it will be 
open to the consideration and decision of parlia- 
ment, whether tlic political interests involved in 
the government of India, cannot be effectually 
provided for under some other system of admi- 
nistration than the present. Open to the consi- 
deration and decision of parliament ! I thought. 
Sir, that parliament had considered and decided 
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the question long ago. I have always of late 
understood it to be the general opinion of the 
government, the parliament, and the nation, 
that the system of the Company was in every 
view the most eligible organ for the management 
of the great and complicated interests in ques- 
tion. But I suppose this annunciation of Minis- 
ters to be a sort of commentary on a sentiment 
in the former letter of Lord Buckinghamshire ; 
where he states that, although it be expedient to 
leave the government of India in the hands of 
the Company, yet there is a limit to that expe- 
diency. Now, Sir, as I have ever understood 
that the expediency of the sy'^tem in the con- 
templation of Ministers respected the people of 
India at least as much as the nation at home, I 
can translate the proposition of Lord Bucking- 
hamshire only into this, that there is a limit to 
the expediency of governing well .-—there is a 
limit to the care and attention which we are 
bound to bestow on the security and welfare of 
the immense population confided to our manage-> 
nient. And what, Sir, is that limit ? liie 
commercial convenience of the outports. — -True, 
we are under the most solemn obligation to con- 
duct with vigilance and fidelity the adminis|- 
tration of that vast empire : but, imperative, 
sacred, and indispensable as this obligation is. 
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shall be too strict, too zealous in our con- 
{^ruction of it, if, in the prosecution of our 
object, we compel a vessel which has cleared 
putwards from Bristol, to discharge her home, 
ward cargo in the Thames. Thus do ministers 
weigh the ledger-books of the outports against 
the great Charter of the rights and happiness of 
fifty millions of men !— f Applause.) 

Disclaiming, Sir, as I have once already done, 
eny discussion at the present moment respecting 
the admittance of the outports into the import- 
trade of India, I will yet just ask, whether, con- 
sidering this, not as an individual and insulated 
measure, but in connexion with past events, the 
Company have no solid ground of objection 
against it ? Have the Company no ground of 
objection against it, as being one further step in 
that series of progressive encroachments, which 
have for some years been taking place on their 
privileges ? Have they no right, without reference 
to this specific development of the general prin- 
ciple, to resist it on the ground that, if they do 
pot make a stand somewhere, they will lose all ? 
•^(Applause), There was a period, when the 
Company were compelled to contend with Go- 
vernment for all their privileges, commercial and 
political. That attack on them failed ; and it 
almost seems as if Ministers had converted the 
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siege into a blockade. First, we were obliged to 
provide a quantity of extra-tonnage for the indi- 
viduals: — then, the trade was to be thrown open 
to private ships : then, the outports were to be 
admitted into the export-tradej — now the outpotts 
are to be admitted into the import-trade. And 
I beg leave to observe, that I mention these, not 
as encroachments on our commercial privileges, 
though even in that view they might well beat 
remark ; but as encroachments on the resources 
of the Company, and as therefore more arid more 
trenching on that fund, on which the Company 
must rely for the due discharge of their political 
duties. If we are to judge, according to the 
rule of all worldly wisdom, from the past to the 
futLire, is it possible to doubt what will be the 
next step ? According to the present Intentiorl, 
the free traders are to conduct their concerriS, 
Subject to the regulations of the local govern- 
ments of India, and they are to be cornpletely 
debarred from the trade of China. Can there 
be a doubt that their next attack will be on these 
obstacles ? To do tlrem justice, they make ftO 
secret of their wishes. And the imprescriptible 
right of Britons to a free trade, comnterciSl 
liberty, the right of locomotiori, all those topics 
oh which the advooStes of the private traders 
are apt to dilate, somewhat more extravagantly 
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than wisely, will be exactly as good then as at. 
the present hour. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the Govern- 
jnent, — and I would observe that, by that term, 
I do not mean this or that Government, but the 
National Government, — cnteriain a deliberate and 
systematic design of annihilating the Company. 
But it is in the nature of things. It is in the 
nature of power to be encroaching and aggressive. 
And if this train of consecutive aggressions is to 
continue, it is too easy to perceive what will be its 
termination. Left in possession of all our poli- 
tical functions, but stripped one by one, of all 
the means and facilities which we possess for the 
exercise of those functions, we shall at length be 
compelled to resign every thing without a strug- 
gle, and shall then have the comfort of being 
told that it is a voluntary surrender. 7'he edifice 
will be permitted to remain entire and untouch- 
ed i no hostile hand ostensibly stretched out 
against it j no warlike engine threatening its 
walls j but, in the mean time, it is gradually 
undermined, and, when it collapses with a great 
Tuin, it will be said to have fallen by its own 
weight. The familiar but lively and happy il> 
j^tration employed by a great departed orator 
in Parliament, may be applied to this subject ; 
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t ^ 

\vei%hall be checkmated with all our pieces on 
the hozrd.-^(Applaiise.) 

I cannot help thinking. Sir, that, in the 
present crisis, it would be w'ell to remind Minis- 
ters and the public, of the services which the 
Company have rendered both to this country 
and to India. On this head, indeed, the greatest 
misrepresentations prevail. That such services 
have, in fact, been rendered, not one of your 
antagonists ventures to deny ; but it is not lin- 
eoinmonly insinuated in the publications w'hich 
have appeared against that tiicy were the 

result of accident, t>r that the merit of them 
exclusively belongs to the enlightened men 
whom you have chanced to employ. The Com- 
pany, in tile mcati time, are charged with 
having no cc-nceru lor the interests, either of 
iheir couiitrv or of llicir subjects, with being 
wholly absorbed in if seldsh regard for their ad- 
vantage. 

If it be indeed true, that the Company are 
occupied solely by an attachment to their own 
interests, I yet do not know ‘that the advocates 
ot tree trade are exactly the persons the best 
authorised to reproach them with that failing. 
I am by no means persuaded, that the mo- 
tives by which those gentlemen are actuated 
are of a much more exalted n2X^xx^,'^( Applause.) 
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Is it, however, the fact, that the Company hl^e 
no claims on the gratitude either of their country 
or of their subjects? Let history answer that 
question. I regret-— I do not palliate — the dis- 
orders which, in some instances, took place at 
the commencement of their government as a ter- 
ritorial power. Those were disorders, however, 
naturally incident to a recent acquisition of do- 
minion, especially to an acquisition accompanied 
by the strongest individual temptations ; and 
they were, as soon as possible, corrected by the 
Company at home. Btft, while these misdeeds, 
whatever they were, are, on every occasion, 
studiously trumpeted forth, the eminent services 
rendered by the Company, both to this country 
and to that, are completely overlooked, or are 
ascribed to any other cause than good intention. 
Why, Sir, when, about the time of the civi4 
commotions in England, th^ Indo-British trade, 
from the effect of those troubles, was for near 
thirty years in hourly danger of annihilation ; — 
when, at other periods, both anterior and subse- 
quent, that trade was in hourly danger of ex- 
tinction from the formidable malice of European 
rivals i — when it weathered those storms by 
exertions of fortitude and perseverance unparal- 
leled in the commercial annals of the world j— 
do the Company, who conducted it, deserve no 
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credit for their management and public spirit ? 
When the Indo- British settlements were, for 
twenty years together, engaged in an arduous 
struggle with the hostility of France, and that 
hostility directed by some of the ablest public 
functionaries, civil and military, that France has 
ever produced; when they endured through 
that dreadful season ; w'hen they not only en- 
dured through it, but, having entered it as a set 
of comparatively insignificant ports, emerged 
from it an empire ; do the counsels and conduct 
of the Company, who supplied the means of 
these achievements, deserve no praise for the 
result ? 'ITien, — as to the inhabitants of India, 
——when Lord Clive repaired to that country, for 
the second time, as a governor, — when be went 
out in the character, no longer of a soldier, but 
of a pacificator, — to check irregularities, to re- 
form abuses, to consolidate the dominions ac- 
quired, and to secure the rights and welfare of 
the natives, — did he undertake this injportant 
service by accident, or was he expressly delegated 
to it by the votes of a triumphant majority of 
this very court ? When, afterwards, the same 
illustrious man, — and the incident deserves no- 
tice, as not wanting applicability to some parts 
of the present discussion, — sensible of the irre- 
gularities and atrocities committed by the free 
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traders up the country, and anxious to hush ti'.c 
groans of the sulieiing natives, chased the whole 
tribe of those oppressors to Calcutta ; — was this 
act purely the emanation of his own grfeat mindj 
or do vour records exhibit the precise instructions 
which he had received fiomi the Company at 
home for the accoiui-r.ihu'icut oi' the reformation 
in question ? 1 ca-rnot help iricalioning another 

illustrious and revered lUtinc, a name dear (I 
doubt no!) to every individual present- When 
Lord Cornwaliis adopted ihc measure cl the 
pcrpvetual settlement, — ar.d though iliere still 
subsist some difl'ercnces* of rrcpccting 

the policy of that mcaiure, tiuv.e never wi re two 
opinions as to its mugiranimitv. dii. he act by 
chance, or entirely frou) liimself, or arc not the 
express instructions of the Con’‘j)any oii record, 
ill which t'ury enjoin on him tiic lull application 
of his com; )icl tensive judgment, with the view of 
ameliorating Ura cenitirion of the natives in that 
very respect ? All tii' se laws and regulations, 
under the prelection of which- the natives repose, 
—-which secure to I'ricni a pure administration of 
justice, a iroedorn fi^in European competition in 
the purch.ase and management of land, a tran- 
quil enjoyment of tlieir property, — the Magna 
Charta, as tlicy may be called, and Bill of Rights 
of the population of Ilindostan,— did they spring 
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up spontaneously, did the servants of the Com- 
pany call them from the ground by a stamp of 
the foot ? — or are your voluminous records preg- 
nant with evidence to shew, that the principles 
of all those improvements had been the previous 
subjects of your deep and anxious deliberation, of 
your minute and positive orders ? 

I have the firmest belief. Sir, in the capabilities 
of individual energy to effect mighty things. 
But, at the same time, it is plain that a public 
functionary can accomplish little, unless he is 
co.tntunanccd and supported by his principals. 
Tlu at men to whom I have alluded, acted 
great ]v' ; hui whence did they acquire their first 
inovrmenir — V'hencc was derived the first im- 
pulse o! tiicn great actions? Why, Sir, from 
wiihuj these very walls which are now decorated 
with their cfiigies. Vou have a right to conse- 
crate their dead renown ; for you formed their 
living greatness — {Applause.) 

The question then recurs. Sir ; is all this sys- 
tem of establishments, the fruit of so much la- 
bour, achieved by so much solicitude, matured 

• E 

* The wall of the room in which the Court of Proprietors 
meet has niches, in which are placed the statues of Lord 
Clive, Lord Cornwallis, S\t Eyre Coote, and other emintnt 
men. 
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by time, justified by experience, to be made the 
sport of a coniiTiercial experiment ? Grant all 
the commercial arguments of our opponents; 
bu is it jrossiblc not to see that a commercial 
ineasuii may lead to the most fatal political con- 
sequences? That such is the strong infallible 
tende my of the particular measure belore us, is 
clcaily proved in the correspondence of the Di- 
rectors with the Government, — pro\ed by ar- 
guments, to which the Government refuse an 
answer. It menaces the subversion of the con- 
stitution of India ; and, .permit me to add, by no 
very remote con.^cquence, the subvetoion of that 
of England aho. 

It is curious to observe. Sir, how differently 
men estimate the evil of poliiioa! changes in this 
countrv and in India In England vve have a 
constitution which is the work of ages, and the 
wonder of the world. For this constitution we 
glory in cheri-bing even a bigotteci attachment, 
and if any innovator proposes for our adoption a 
measure which appears to touch its fundamental 
principles, we hear him no longer we cry, 
“ away with your commeicia! calculations! we 
“ cannot aiTord such an expciiment ! Kolumiis 
“ v)iilart !" Thus we all act — and 

we act well. But what, meantime, is our con- 
duct respecting India ? There, also, is a con- 
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stitution, the slow creation of years ; a consti- 
tution which has not, indeed, attained theoreti- 
cal periection, — perhaps not even all the practi- 
cal perfection of which it is capable, — I am not 
competent to judge ol that, — but of which I will 
yet be bold to say, that, considering the peculiar 
circumstances of the country ; considering the 
nature rp.Li political capacity of the natives; con- 
sicKiirg liie r('l:oii;;,s subsisting between the 
two r ■ ..ies, it is scarcely a less wonderful 
wori-.', scereeg a Ic'.'j. in;:')0";ant achievemen'., than 
tfie Brin,,!! co;;. Ptnii'-n itsen. Yet when we ob- 
j'.c.r to ::o ip.ored b>y ministers, on 

tlie /eo jod it v;i;! ynol'abiy afiect the vitals 

of ihi; cor.:; ioo, the) are pleased gravely to 
assurr. !!s t’iiai our approliensionr. are probahiu 
UJiioui'deri ; and v.c ci;e.’-gcd veith a spirit ol 
caruiotL-in s>., c )iii!,!!r'-c'', and war, because, in a 
case whici'i is a’osvjlu'icl'’ (iuc of I'te and death to 
the natives of i Iir.uosian, 'i.c refuse to be put off 
with c</r.iii,gent ronictlies and ccnjcctural safe- 
guards. ( . Ippla-' 

Amidst the provincial wit. Sir, which has, 
during the course of tins controversy, been 
pointed again. t tlse Co.npany, 1 have found- it 
said, that all th.c reasonings of that body resolve 
themselves into an argument ad 7nisn'icordiamy 
—an address to the compassion of the public. 

£ 2 
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One of these reasonings ad misericordiam you 
have heard from a gentleman below me (Mr. 
Thirlwal), and I would ask whether it contained 
nothing of an impressive nature,— nothing to 
touch the feelings of humanity ? For my own 
part, without the hope and without the desire of 
rivalling the ingenious mirth to which I have 
alluded, I will say, not wittily, but gravely, that 
were I to address the public on the present sub- 
ject, mine should be an argument ad misericor^ 
diam. It should be an appeal to their compas- 
sionate feelings: — but tp their compassionate 
feelings not in behalf of the Company, however 
likely to be ruined by adventurers ; nor in 
behalf of adventurers, however likely to ruin 
themselves— mine should be an appeal to the 
compassion of the people of England in favour 
of the people of India. I would earnestly re- 
mind them that a system in which the welfare 
and happiness of Hindostan, in a political point 
of view, are essentially bound up, a system ad- 
mitted to have this character (for never let that 
be forgotten) on all hands, may, by the rage of 
commercial speculation, be utterly pulled to 
pieces in a few years. I would intreat that, in 
their anxiety to settle the discontents of a com- 
paratively small number of persons at home, they 
would not run the luk of unsettling the content 
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and tranquillity of the immense population de- 
pendent on them in India. I would beseech 
them not to be more swayed by the din and tu- 
mult which pervades a small part of their own 
country, than by the profound and uncomplain- 
ing stillness which reigns throughout that vast 
continent. I would implore them to do by the 
people of India as they would do by themselves; 
and then I have not the smallest doubt of the 
result . — (Long and reiterated applause.) 

Mr. Umith (the Bank Director) was of opinion, 
that the most advisable proceeding in the present 
stage of the business would be, to adopt the sen- 
timents of the Chairman, and adjourn to an early 
period. 

The Chairman signified his concurrence. 

Mr. Kcnnard Sryiilk moved, that thanks be 
given to the Court of Directors, for the firm, 
zealous, and vigilant conduct which they had 
hitherto evinced for the interests of the Proprie- 
tors, concluding with a resolution of adjourn- 
ment to the 19th instant. 

Mr, Leivis requested, that the Resolutions of 
the General Court of the-5th of May last might 
be read. (No. XIV. Appendix.) 

Mr. Rigby thought the document just read, 
of such importance as to require the most exten- 
sive circulation, and enquired whether, in the 
discussion with Ministers, they had been given to 
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understand that a modification, wiih respect ta 
exporting the produce of this country, would be 
admitted ? — and was answered by 

The Chairman, that the Charter of 1793 per- 
mitted an annual exportation of that sort, to the 
extent of SOOO tons, which extent had never been 
taken advantage of, the exports principally con- 
sisting of wines, which were not the manufac- 
ture of this country — at least he hoped not ! — (A 
laugh.) 

The motion of thanks and adjournment being 
seconded and put, 

Mr. Hume, in addvesGing the Chairman, de- 
clared it was not his original intention to deliver 
any opinion on the present subject, but he was 
induced to depart from that resolution in conse- 
quence of the turn which the discussion had taken, 
—lie objected to uniting a vote of tlianlcs to the 
Directors with the resolution of adjournment — 
he had not entirely made up his mind w-hether 
they deserved praise or censure. From many ob- 
servations wliich had been made, it appeared as if 
the question was not a relation to the outports 
being admitted to a share of the import trade ; 
that question seemed to him to have been entirely 
departed from. The language of Ministers was 
this — you must concede whatever w'C think 
necessary, or your Charter will not be renewed. 
It had been stated in the House of Commons 
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by the late Mr. Perceval, that certain prelimi- 
naries had been agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment and the Company. The Court of Direc- 
tors had called upon Ministers for their decided 
answer — an answer bad been returned which he 
certainly eould not disapprove. The true ques- 
tion is this, — will the Company consent to the 
trade being thrown open ? in that case Govern- 
ment, it is supposed, wdll not interfere in the 
interior administration of India. Ought the port 
oi lynidon, in this genera! state of commercial 
pro .iti'jii, to enjoy privileges wltich no other port 
po s''bsed ? 1 he Coii)[iariy’s right to a trade in 
India was rounded on a statute of Parliament, 
b-. I u- duration of the right was limited* 

point, the Ministers he thought had 
a :e Oiv. ctois a proper rub. Without con- 
' -g v\ ■ ii a i his positions, he admired the 
• ..'i Mi e ..li he g.n-iem an who spoke last (Mr. 
j-. . 'han'), end hoped to be gratified with many 
l i * . of ins speeches. He was sensible that he 
ii. ; b It !;:id wandered from the subject (hear, 
hcar)^ winch was not much a matter of surprise, 
a i e: rued generally tq have been lost sight of— • 
he wab of opinion as the discussion was to be ad- 
jo irncd, so might the vote of tlianks. — Hererwere 
loud cries of Question^ Qjiesliony when the 
Chairman requesLed, that as much praise had 
been so handsomely bestowed on the Directors, it 
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was but fair to hear what might be alledged 
against them ,• it was true polictf to hear both 
sides of a when 

Mr, Hume resumed— by asking whether the 
trade to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, had 
horded sufficient means for paying tlicir divi- 
dends ? Was it proper, was it prudent then to 
quarrel with Ministers about a trade which he was 
prepared to prove had for the littt hftecn years 
produced nothing or next to lifb^ing? He was 
not prepared so say whether the Directors de- 
served praise or not ; he wished for time to 
consider that point, and might perhaps at their 
next meeting, be equally disposed with any other 
gentleman to support a vote of thanks; and with 
respect to other points introduced into the present 
discussion, his opinion was, they should be re- 
served for the consideration of Parliament and 
the Ministers. 

Mr, Grant (a Director) said he did not rise 
to contend for the vote of approbation that had 
been proposed. He had no wish (and he was 
sure the gentleman behind the bar had no wish) 
to carry the Proprietors, in this respect, further 
thaq '^eir own spontaneous judgment should in- 
them to go. But though it had not been 
TOs intention, nor he beKeved the intention ■ of 
the Directors in general, to offer any opinions 
to the Proprietors on that day, the speech of the 
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honourable gentleman, who had just sat down 
(Mr. Hume), called for some (Observation. The 
honourable gentleman had assumed that the 
question before tine Proprietors .was, whether 
they should agree to the proposition of Minis- 
ters respecting the outports ? Mr. Grant said 
there was no such question submitted to the 
Court. The I’roprietors had been called toge- 
ther on that day, in order to be made acquainted 
with the further correspondence which had ta- 
ken place between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Coui't of Directors, and not to produce any 
immediate question on the matter of that cor- 
respondence, but that the Proprietors, after 
having had an opportunity of fully considering 
it, should determine on the time proper to be 
taken foi the consideration of it, and the day on 
which they should meet again. The only ques- 
ion, in short, before the Court, was the motion 
.-ecently marie for approving the conduct of the 
’^irectur:-*. But the honourable gentleman, fol- 
>wing his erroneous assumption, had gone on 
li> argue, as if the question respecting the out- 
ports were a detached insulated question that 
might be settled without affedting other great 
parts of the Indian system. He had supposed 
indeed, that the object really in dispute, between 
Government and the Company, was the Indian. 
Trade, In both these assumptions the honora- 
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blc gentleman ,was mistaken. It was not the 
trade with India, as such, for which the Company 
chiefly contended. Thattratlc it was admitted had 
been of late years no great object of profit. The 
Company resisted the importation of Indian 
commodities to the outports, because they ap- 
prehended, with great reason, that the conse- 
quence would be the smuggling of lea to a large 
extent, in violation of the Company’s China 
monopolv. And the loss that -would hence 
ensue, was not to be conten)p]ated merely as 
commercial loss. 'I'he China trade was the 
source of the profit which enabled the Company 
to pay their dividend, and on tlie payment of 
tlie dividend deoended the subsistence of the 
Company in a state fit for the performance of 
the high political iuuctions assigned to them. 
The admission .of the imports from India to the 
outports of England, therefore, involves the po- 
litical existence of the Company as administrators 
of the Indian empire. If the honourable gentle- 
man had perused the printed papers with the 
least atttention, he would have found that this 
was the argament of the Company. 

The houorablfe gentleman had also assumed, 
tliat the Directors had demanded a categorical 
answer from l iis ^Majesty’s Ministers on the grand 
question. Tiiis was another mistake. They 
had only ai>ked for the informations on which 
Ministers had been induced to declare in favour 
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of the outports, and for the whole detail of the 
plan which they had formed for the government 
of British India. 

In asking for these things they had asked for 
nothing new- In the settlement of the Charter 
of 1793, the eminent men who conducted 
the national affairs at that time, communi- 
cated to the Court of Directors not only the 
details of their own plan, but the demands of 
British manufvicturcrs and other persons hos- 
tile to tlie privileges of the Company, with 
the arguments used by those parties. This 
was what the Directors had now asked, 'rhey 
were told that the discussions between tlie mer- 
chants claiming the right of importing to the 
outports and Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, were 
carried on viva voce ; but it might be presumed, 
that some minutes of conversations so important 
might have been taken. 

The honorable geijticman liad tnougi't fit to 
censure the Court for meddling with the topic of 
the British constitution, in their correspondence 
with the King’s Ministers. This was a strange 
accusation. Was not every^subject of this free 
country interested in the constitution, and en- 
titled to contend for the care of it in all public 
measures? Were not the Company, and the 
whole nation, deeply concerned in maintaining 

F 2 
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the Constitution ih its vigour and purity ? And 
the Directors, as acting for the Company, end 
as free men, having a slake in the country, were 
fully warranted to express Ihcir solicitude on the 
subject, when it was so cvidontly and greatly con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Grant added, that befoie he sat down, 
he wished to say a word on the present state of 
the negociation. His Majesty’s Ministers had 
declared a wish to discuss, in the most full, 
free, and candid manner, all depending points. 
The Court of Directors had, on their part, amply 
stated their reasons for' every position they ad- 
vanced ; but he must lake leave to say, the 
Board of Coinniissioiiers had not answered those 
arguments — instead of returning arguments, they 
had given only decisions. But if any one thing 
was now essential, it was a clear and thorough 
understanding between the parties : — this w’as 
proper for the sake of the public, and due to the 
Proprietors of India stock, wrhose all was at slake. 
Tins was what the Directors all along aimed 
at; what they still wished ; and following- up 
the subject with a spirit of conciliation, it would 
be no fault of their’s, if the desired information 
were njht obtained, and every thing satisfactorily 
adjusted at last. (Applatise-J 

Mr. W^land was desirous that the adjourn- 
ment Should be only for a week— The question 
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turned on this point, whether the regulations pro- 
posed by Government would benefit the popula- 
tion of India and Great Britain ? — ^The greater 
delay in their exertions, he considered the greater 
danger would accrue. In political controversy, 
prudence should sometimes take the precedence 
of generosity. On this principle, therefore, he* 
shoultl wdsh the last letter of Lord Buckinsrham- 
shire to be the last ministerial document on their 
table, as it was certainly the weakest-— it was not 
the letter of a statesman — it was, when analized, 
absolute nonsense. lie wished an adjournment 
for one week, and confidently trusted that they 
w’ould zealously exert themselves, individually 
and collectively, to frustrate all invasion uponi' 
their chartered rights. 

After various observations as to fixing the day 
of adjournment. 

The Chairman stated, that although the Di- 
rectors were desirous of meeting the wishes of 
the Propiielors in every respect, he considered, 
that us various meetings of ship owners, ship 
builders, merchants, and others deeply concerned 
in the present question, were to be held in the 
course of next week, the original day for adjourn- 
ment would be the most convenient and advi- 
sable.— —lie informed the Proprietors, that 
Mini.sters had been applied to, for the reasons' 
i^hich had induced them to depart from thosi 
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rooted plans they had formerly adopted them- 
selves. Tliat great statesman,- the late Lord 
Melville, was decidedly of opinion, that every 
article of India trade should be lodged in the 
warehouses of the Company, and sold, in that 
room. (No. XII, Appendix.) — On this point he 
had the entire and unequivocal concurrence of 
his illustrious colleague, Mr. Pitt. That their 
goods should be brought into the port of Ixjndon, 
was a fundamental article in the political and 
commercial creed of the East-India Company. 
(Hear! hear! hear !) — It seems strange, in- 
deed, for any man to say that he is not concern- 
ed in supporting his own rights — what can be 
meant by Ministers having given the Directors a 
proper rtib ? What ! is not an Englishman to 
maintain his own rights ? 3 s he not to speak his 

opinion honestly and frankly in his own cause ? 
This is the birthright of an Englishman, and 
God forbid it should ever be wrested from him— 
it was a right he would give up to no Ministers. 
The Court of Directors had asked them, the 
reasons of changing their former s-'-ntiineuts and 
resolutions? they (the 'Proprietors) perhaps might 
be persuaded or convinced by them. It should be 
distinctly understood, that the Directors are not 
desirous of restraining the exports to the port of 
London, but of confining the imports to it, as a 
measure of vital consequence to the very existence. 
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of the Company.. The profits upon the trade 
certainly had been lessened, but this was owing 
to captures an^ shipwreck : — but, will the out- 
ports be more^xempt from such disasters than 
the Company ? The profits must naturally fluc- 
tuate upon all commercial undertakings. ('Hie 
Chairman here alluded to an opinion given by 
Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons on 
a former occasion. No. XIII. Appendix.) The 
Court of Directors were not anxious for a vote 
of thanks, but to deserve one. He had the 
highest opinion of His Majesty’s Ministers as 
individuals ; but this should not induce him to 
sacrifice to them one iota of his duty or of the 
Company’s rights. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins could wish to hear how 
the honorable gentleman (Mr. Hume) would an- 
swer the arguments of the Chairmans ke was 
convinced that they were not to be answered. 
■ If the was that of opposing the interests 

of the t ’einpauy to those of the Country, there 
n t .1 !. T n ^ !c Proprietor that would hesitate 
between the duty and the sacrifice — there was no 
such collision of interests — the question was, 
whether the interests of ‘the Company should be 
sacrificed, not to those of the Country but to 
popular mistake, to the delusion of experiment, 
to the cravings of speculation. One establish- 
' ment for the protection of the trade and shipping 
alone for the port of London, had co st ha — 
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million of money ; millions had been expended 
upon others— more than no,000 persons were 
employed in these establishments — if the exclu- 
sive trade is done away, these i^ust all be driven 
from their wonted habits of industry, to seek, as 
they best could, a precarious subsistence — “ You 
take away their life if you do take away the 
means whereby they live.” It cannot be for- 
gotten too, that the Company had furnish- 
ed Government with 20,CKX) tons of ship- 
ping, amounting to fourteen sail, to whose as- 
sistance in a great measure the splendid victory 
over the Dutch at Camperdown may be attri- 
buted. — Could Government look to divided in- 
terests, scattered property, and unequal ship- 
ping, for so desirable an aid in future emergen- 
cies? It was much to be k nicntcd that any 
shade of difference should exist on the question 
of adjournment, and on tliat account he could 
wish it were separated from the motion of 
thanks. 

Afr. Hume (in explanatloi ) considered his 
opinion had been so guardedly expressed, as 
not to be thought imputing blame to the 
Directors. If any loss should be sustained by 
^be measures of Government, they are bound to 
^iye ample remuneration, 
j!!*, After a few words the motion of Thanks was 
imited to that of Adjournment, tvifh one dissen^ 
"ie^t voice, that of Mr. Hume. 
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No. I. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondencef the Vtth 
November, 1813. 

Tile Chairman reported to the Committee, that he 
and the Deputy Chairman had this morning a confe* 
reuce with the President of the Board of Commission* 
ers, on the subject of the Renewal of the Company’s 
Cluirter, at which his Lordsliip declared it to be the 
intention of Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, not to abandon 
tiic proposition they had made, for allowing a direct 
trade between India and the outports of the United 
Kingdom ; but that the proposition might be modified, 
by confining the ports to which ships shall be allowed 
to import goods from India, to a number less tlian.that 
to v.fiicl) tl>e Warehousing Act now extends. Lord 
Buckingiiauishire, however, was desirous, before re» 
surning the correspondence relating to it, that the 
Committee of Correspondence should hold a conference 
with Lord Liverpool and himself upon the subject. 

The Chairuiiin further staled, that, in reply to 
Lord Buckinghamshire, the Deputy Chairman and 
liiuiself declined making any observation at present, 
but staled their intention to communicate the substance 
of hts Lordship’s remarks to the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, and also expressed their wish, that the 
Committee might have the honour of waiting upon his 
Lordshipi previouslj’^ to the piropbsed conference ivith 
Lord Liverpool, to which Lord Buckinghamshire con- 
sented. , . , 

The Ci^nroittce, in consequence, resolvetl 
sembie at eleven o’clock on Tuesday next,,- for 
purpose of deliberating upon the subject of Ae ahov^ 
comniunication, previously to waiting upon Lmd 
Buckinghamshire, at the hour of two on that day. 
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No. II. 

hefter from me Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the Right Honorable the Earlyf Buckinghamshire. 

East-India Houie, 2Zth November ^ 1812. 

My Lord, 

V/e have the honor to acquaint your Lord- 
ship, that we have communicated to a Secret Com- 
mittee of Correspondence the substance of the con- 
versation which \vc had yesterday the honour of hold- 
ing with your Lordship, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Sul- 
livan, and in which it w'as notified to us, that the opi- 
nion of His Majesty’s Government remains unaltered, 
regarding the expediency of not confining the import 
tirade from the £a$t-lndics to the port of London. 

The Committee received this communication with 
the deepest concern and regret, its Members unani. 
niously concurring with us in opinion, that should the 
proposed extension of the trade, even to a small num- 
ber of the outports of the kingdom, be sanctioned by 
the Legislature, the measure will be highly prejudicial 
to tire public revenue, injurious to the J'',ast-I«Klia Com- 
pany, and detrimental to the prosperity of the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, traders, and other numerous 
bodies interested in the commerce witii India, as now 
carried on through the channel of the river Thames. 
"I'he Committee being still desirous of an opportunity 
of renewing their representations to your Lordshij> 
upon this important question, before any communica- 
tion is made to the Court on the subject, have directed 
us to request the honor of a conference witlt your 
Lordship for that purpose. Should it be perfecily 
convenient to your Lordship to receive the Deputation 
on Tuesday, next, at two o’clock, we shall be able to 
lay the result of the conference before the Court on 
the following day. 

“We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient hiiirole servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Ii'TGI.is, 

Robert Thornton. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&c. &c. &c. 
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Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Bucking* 
hamsiiire to the Chairman. 

Sir, India Board, 2 B fh November, 1812. 

I had the honor of receiving your letter of this 
day, proposing that tlie Secret (’omaiittee of Corres- 
pondence should wait upon me at this Board on Tues- 
day next. 

I shall be Imppy to have the lionor of seeing them ; 
but as I a'.n dcslrnus tljat Lord Liverpool, and other 
Members of tlic Board, slimdd bo present at the inter- 
view, and as I find that twelve o’clock will be more con- 
venient to them than two, you will, I hope, have no 
objection to make the appointment for the fornier 
hour. 

I have the honor to be 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
Buckinchamsjiire. 


Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. 
&c. &c. &c. 


No. IV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 
2d December 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that a meeting 
took place yesterday, at the Board, between several 
of His Majostj-’s Ministers and the Committee of Cor- 
respondencf, upon t!ie subjecto/ the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges, when it was agreed, that no 
minutes should be then taken, in order to alford tlie most 
jOfU’eserved mode of carrying on the discussion ; at rhe 
inclusion' of which it was understood, that His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would comninnicute, in u titing', their 
sentiments upon the whole <d' the subject. 

c 2 
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No. V. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, the 
1 5th December 1 8 ! 2. 

Minutes of tlic 2d instant were read and approved. 
The Chairman stated, that two conferences between 
His Majesty’s Ministers and tlic Committee of Corres- 
pondence had taken place since the 2d instunc, vis. 
on the Sih and 12th instant, but that he had nothing 
further to communicate to the Court in consequence. 


No. VI. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, 
the lath Decemher 1812. 

The Court adverting to the statement wliich the 
Chairman had, with their approbation, made to t!ie 
Genernl Court to-day, as to tlie laic conferences with 
His Majesty’s Ministers, upon the subject of renewing 
the Com|Xiny's exclusive privileges, and tliis Court 
deeming it a proper mark of respect to 1 lis Slajosty’s 
Ministers, that they should be apprized of the same as 
early as possible^ 

The Cluiirraanand Deputy Chairman were requested 
to wait on the President of the Board of Commission- 
ers for the 4fiairs of India to-morrow, to communicate, 
to his Lordship what had passed in the General Court 
this da}’, and to state to his Lordship, that the Court 
of Directors continue decidedly to entertain the opi- 
nion which they have formerly expressed to His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as to the ruinous consequences of 
admitting the imports from India to the outports of 
this kingdom. 


No. VII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, hdd on Friday, ii^he 
1 December 1812. 

The Court having resolved itself into a Committee 
ef the Whole Court, 
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And being rpsuinod, tlic following report from the 
Committee of the Whole Court was read : 

“ I'lic Committee taking into consideration the pre- 
sent state of the negocir.tion with H;s Majesty’s Mi- 
lusters fur the rcnevval of the Company’s ejtclusive 
** privileges, deem it to be highly important, that the 
“ M-ntiments of (he; Court of Directors, upon the pro- 
** position brought forward for admitting the imports 
“ from India to the outports of this kingdom, should 
“ be unequivocally known.'* 

The Committee therefore recommend to the Court 
“ to pass a resolution, stating that the proposition in 
question is, for various reasons already' set forth in 
** the Court’s writings, pregnant with ruin to the af- 
fairs of ilic Companv, inasmuch as it would render 
them incapable of performing the functions allotted 
“ to them, as well in their commercial as in their 
political Ciipacitv', and that the fJonrt cannot tbere- 
fore, consistently with their duty' to tlicir Consti- 
“ tnents, vciv mincttd to them the adoption of such a 
“ proposition.” 

An<t it was, on the question, 

Besolvcd ITnanimoushff That this Court approve the 
said report. 

And the Chairmnu am! Deputy Chairman w^rQ re- 
quested to wait on t.he flight Honorable the Pre.sidctrt 
of the Board oi Ccmuiissivtners for the Ailliiii's of India, 
and to communicate to His Lordship the above pro- 
ceedings of this day. 


No. Vlil. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday^ the 
22d Decemi>er 1312. 

The Chairman accpiuintcd the Court, that in obe- 
dience to their resolution of the IStli insl.mt, the De- 
puty and himself, on Saturday last, wait<-d on the 
flight Honorable the President of tlie Board of Com- 
missioners for the AIKdrs of India, with a copy of vhe 
minutes of the Secret Court of the iStii instant. 
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No. IX. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of liuck- 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-lndia Company. 

Gentlemen, India Hoard, 2 Mk Dec. !S12. 

The conferences at this Board with 
the Committee of Corrcspondenco, having had for 
their object the most unresorvod and candid discussions 
upon points of the greatest imiiortaitcc, with respect 
to the renewal of tlie KasUln.iia Company’s Charter, 
and it having been understooil tiuit no farther stejw 
should be taken upon the subject, until a coaimunica- 
■tioa was made by j;ne, ii) an oJficial shape, to the 
Court of Directors, it was not wiiiiout some surprize 
that the copy of tlieir resolution of t’u; 18th instant 
tras received by His Majesty’s Goveruinottr, because 
tltat resoiuiioii, inioptcd under siicli cirenni-, la, ices, ap- 
|jear to them to have for its ohject an abrupt termination 
to all discass! 111 . 

' They cannot, iiowcvcr,. consiilc it tlie los-i inciim- 
hc.'it upon th.'.ii, tiirougii you, ;;s :ne prop.,,.' odiruil 
ciiau.oe!, to bring before t!ie Court of i.hr; the 

|ninei||le upon whicu the opiiiiouvs ? ii.rrc n.- i'.p;,>rize 
you liav;'. been formed, in order to [n't sent to t;;c 
Proprietors and the Public a correct view uf a subject 
to which so much importance is atiac bed. 

I shall, t'lcrefore, convey to you tiie sentiraents of 
His Majesty’s Government, precisely in the terms I 
sbouid itave done, if no inlintaiion had been made of 
the resolution of tiio Court of Directors of the ISth 
instant ; and wit!', that object 1 proceed to inform you, 
that wifii regard to those points, to whicii the; atten- 
tivori i>if i!ie Committcie of Correspondence has been 
chiefiy tbrected at t.hc conferences held at ttiis Board, 
tbo principle uniformly tnaintained, as the basis of any 
arrangciHcut for the renewal of the Dast-Tridia Com- 
pany’s Charter, vi%. that the merchants of this country 
', ■« as ^ubstantiai claim to as much liberty of trade as 
t..' y can enjoy, without injury to other important pa* 
tioiui iiiierests, cannot ko departed from. 
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It was in hone that the opening of the export 
trade with Incii;*. fo liie incrc Sruils of the city of Lon- 
don and of the enuports, whilst t!ie import Avas con- 
fined to the port of London, might no! be found in- 
consistent with tliis principle, tiiiit a disposition was 
felt by the Government to propose tin arrangement to 
that eifect. 

In consequence, liowevcr, of the promulgation of 
•such an intention, several perso’is, interested in the 
commerce of the outports, represented in the st'roilgeEt 
terms, that the pi op'i , d liniitation of the im[)ort trade 
from India, ivath'.cr! t -e c*stei:.ion of no value to 
them ; and they ilcclrr <1 theus ■cives prepared to main- 
tain, that lliis limitati'.-i was not caiicd for by any 
adequate in.otivo of pty. I'c interest. 

I'iiev urged then-cia'm to an equal participation in 
the general tra.ia ini'.::., and their conviction, that 
the grcv.ed n;) .;i v. iiieii tite c.'-.elu.sion in favour of the 
port of ] .oadoi) Vi ns cirf.-nded, tlu; .'VLiuitional dan- 
ger i)i ; , cetild net be Mqqiortcd, and they 

t. ( re sail, jseu : lai ti;e;d:cgeil danger might be obviated 
by 1 . *, I liac j :■.• i: ai ions. d hey also entered largely 
mu) \ \iC •>a* '!' of the Ciiiua trade, enntendiiig strciiu- 
oii.siy t :i>: renewid of the Company’s exclusive 

<. >ia.U'd tiie r r.a'..>'!s> for believing, that 

tT)e,.Mii\; I iv adi'i'ted by uiiieh that trade could 

be e; . b v. riea;' inj-v.:! e tq tlic revetme, and without 
h. ;:;.. s f '! ihe iinnniee of tlie intereour.se with the 
I' ll’; ro! i f (.Irna’.s dominions. 

"i iio impoi ! yee aitaehed to these representations, 
induerd flis .‘.dist .’s Government to revise the ar- 
vangement w!' . ■} been in contemplation; and al- 
though t* yv di.. not s; e cause, uniier all the circum- 
stances bearing upon this question, to alter the opinion 
they lind entertained, of the propriety of continuing 
the exi.sting rosirictions upon the commercial iu*^^- 
coursc with China, and of preserving to the Company 
the monopoly of liie tea .trade, they {jjifverthcless lelt, 
tlnu the nu'i chanis belt nging to the ouq^rts had pta- 
blished a elaini ^.gainst an absolute restriction ol the 
import trade to tlie port of London. , ' 
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Under this impression, I addressed ciy letter to you 
on the 27th of April ultimo. 

The obscrvaliuiis made hy the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, in their reply of the 29ih of the same 
month, did not fail to enjjage tho seriuiis attention of 
11 is Majotty’s Government, but at'tor tiio nest examina- 
tion of those observations, aided tiy ull the information 
tliey have obtained from the Boards u! Customs and 
Excise, they are not enabled to concur in tiie opinion, 
that tbi.t proposed extension of the import trade from 
Indiii would be productive of any great increase of 
smuggling, and certainly not to the extent stated by 
the Court of Directors. 

It is conceived, that tiie apprehensions entf'rtained 
on this account might be obviated by various regula- 
tions, such as cnniiniiig the trurlo to those ports which 
are, or may be so circumstanced, as to afford security 
to Jtbe due co'icciien of the revenue ; by the lunitu- 
tiott of it to vorscls of four hundred tons burthen ; by 
attaching the forJ’eitiire of the sidp and cargo to the 
discovery of any ibicli rirtick-son board : by an exten- 
sion of the raaniicst act ; iiy rv.gulations for checking 
the practice of smuggling lit the shins of the CoBipany ; 
as well as bv other provisions, too minute to be entered 
into at picsent, bat which will, of course, be attetuled 
to, in discussing the details of the subject. 

1 am persuaded it will not escape your observation, 
that from obvious considerations, the Kngli -h Channel 
.must, at all times, especially in time of peace, afford 
facilities and inducements for smuggling, which do not 
occur elsewhere to the same extent, on account of the 
clandestinQ traffic already established, and the ready 
comnmnipation with the opposite shore. 

But, with respect to^tlie whole of this part of the 
question, it is impossible to lose sight of the deep in- 
terest which the.Governmeot must feel in the prevention 
of smuggUpg'. The interests of the Company are, no 
doubt, inv,4^v^ in it ; but those c>f tiie Government 
arc still nioi^Ooiicenied : and it cannot be supposed 
they bring fiu'waid any . proposition which 

^ifi^aied to iheut likely to endanger a revenue 
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of from three to four millions ; dr that, ff 'a defalca> 
tion should unexpectedly arise, they would not imniedU 
ately . take naeasures for applying a remedy. The 
Company have, therefore, an ample ground of confr- 
dence, not only in the disposition of Governmeiit, bjlt 
in tbcir elfeotual co^-operation on those points, on which 
the Court of Directors appear to feel the grcafei^ 
anxiety, and on which they urged their strongest ob-' 
jections to the proposed arrangement. 

The several articles which may be imported from the 
countries within the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
and which are charged with an ad valorem duty, al- 
though, with the exception of Tea, they bear a very 
small proportion to the whole of the revenue collected 
from the trade from India and China, are nevertheless 
of audicient importance to demand the attention of 
Government, as the question may aflect the interests 
of the East-Inilia Company, as well as those of thu 
public revenue. 

With this view, it will be necessary to consider whe- 
ther, with respect to some of them, a rated duty 
might not be substituted, and whether regulations may 
not be made for the security of tlie duty ad valorem on 
those articles which shall continue to be so charged, 
and which, at the same time, shall prevent their being 
purchased at a price, likely to operate injuriously to 
the manufacturers of this country. •' i 

The justice of the observations^ respecting the ad- 
ditional number of Europeans that would dnd their way 
to India in consequence of the extension of the trader, 
must be admitted to a certain extent ; but it is obyidn^^ 
that this danger would arise from the extension of the 
export trade to India; and wbuld scarcely be lessened 
by confining tiieMmport trade to ;the Port of Londfioi. 
Every individual', doting his residence in India, would 
of course be subject to the existing regulations of the 
local Governments:. * ’ 

The situation of Lascars, w'ho" are. occa^mi|i|]y epa-' 
ployed in tlie navigation of ships froin India'^lco . 

country, would demand the humane interposition ''of 
the Legislature j and there can be no ddbiA that 
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taal provision for their maintenance arhile in England, 
and for their return to India, M'ill be made. 

Having gone through the principal points to which 
our recent conferences have related, it may be proper 
for me to apprize you, that His Majesty^s Government 
are of opinion, that the establishment of King’s troops, 
Hvhich may be requisite for the preservation of the peace 
and security of the British possessions in India, must de> 
pend upon circumstances that it would be difficult to 
anticipate ; but as the financial situation of the Com- 
pany may render it necessary that the numbers to be 
maintained at their charge shonld be limited, there can 
.be no objection to propose to Parliament, to specify 
that number by legislative enactment. 

• I have thus endeavoured to bring the sentiments of 
His Majesty’s Government before you, with the same 
candmr that has been evinced in our recent discussions ; 
■and I can venture confidently to assure you, that my 
colleagues, as well as myself, are most anxious to pro- 
mote such an adjustment between the Public and the 
Court of Proprietors, as may be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

The expediency of adhering to that system, by 
. which the Government of India has been administered 
through the Intervention of the Company, is strongly 
felt by His Majesty’s Government; but it must not^be 
supposed, that there are no limits to that exfiediency, 
or that there are no advantages which might result 
from a different coarse. 

It is for the Court of Proprietors to decide, whether 
their own interests, as* well as those of the numerous 
persons depending upon them, both at home and 
;abroad, can best be preserved by their rejection of, or 
miquiescence in, those conditions, upon which alone, 
consistent with their public duty, His Majesty’s Go- 
submit a proposition to Parliament for 
thdii^hewal of the Charter. 

:;-ToW, Gentl^en, must be aware, that' from its ap- 
proaching expiration, provision must be made, without 
delay, for the future government of India j and that 
His Boyal fiighuess die Prince Kegent, in his iqseeck 
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at the opening the present session, has called upon 
Parliament to make such provision. 

I. have the honor to be, 

. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
( Signed ) Buckinghamshire. 

Tlie Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. X. 

Letter fr’^m the Chairman and Depvdy Chairman 
to ike Might Honourable the Earl of Bwking ham- 
shire. 


East- India Houses ZOth December 1812. 

My Lord, 

We w'ere honoured, on the 25th instant, with 
the letter which 3 'our Lordship was pleased to address 
to us on the preceding daj’, and have laid it before the 
Court of Directors. We are instructed by the Court 
tr> acquaint your Lordship that a General Court of 
Proprietors of East-India Stock has been summoned, 
for the special purpose of taking into consideration the 
important subjects treated of in 3 'our Lordslijp’s letter, 
and w'e shuJi lose no time in submitting to v’our Lord> 
ship the result of the deliberations at that meeting. 

In reference to the first paragraph of your Lordship’s 
.letter, in which the resolution passed b 3 ’'the Court, on 
the IStli instant, is stated to have caused some surprise 
to His Majesty's Government, 'as appearing to have for 
its object an abrupt termination to all discussion, we are 
desired by the Court of Directow respectfully , to differ 
the following explanation. 

Your Lordship is aw'are, that at the commencement 
of the recent conferences op the subject of the Renewal 
of the Company’^ Charter, it was agreed between your 
Lordship and the Deputation from the Court, that no 
minutes should be taken of what passed in convnrsation. 

H 2 
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Accordingly, no particiikr communication was mado, 
prior to tlie receipt of your Lordship's letter of the 
24th instant, of :the result of these conferences : but 
an earnest desire having been expressed hj those Gen« 
tiemen in the Direction who are not Members of the 
Committee of Correspondence, to be infornied, whe- 
ther the diB'erences of opiniuii, formerly hnown to 
tixist, on some important points, between His Majesty’s 
Government ar.d the Court, were in a tram of reconci- 
liation, r<nd the general answer which we thought our- 
selves bound in duty to give, not having tended toalVord 
them tlie satisfaction they expected, they deemed it 
proper that the sense of the Court, respecting the 
question of thcuutports, should be formally notilied to 

? 'OUT Lordship, and in ccnseijuence the unanimous reso- 
UtioD of the 18th was transinitied/ Had the Court per- 
cetred that that proceeding admitted of the iiiurpreta- 
tton which has been put upon it by His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, they would assuredly have taken pains more 
effectually to guard againstso great a misconception of 
the real intention, wiiich was no oilier than to mark 
their adherence to the opinions they have uniformly en- 
tertained on the ilisputed question, of f^xteuding the 
import trade from Irujia to tlie ontportsof this kingdom, 
which h..d formed the principal subject of discussion 
between the Members of His Majesty’s Government and 
the Committee of Correspondence. It was certainly 
desirable for the Members of that deputed Committee, 
and it was thought that it might not be unacceptable to 
jour Lordship, to know tiiat the sentiments which 
they had expressed in the course of discussion, were, 
sanctioned by the unanimous concurrenqe of the. Body 
by whom they were delegated. I’he mode in which 
the resolution was adopted was conformable to the usage 
f^-tbe'Court of Directors on soicuin occasions, riame- 
iy,. aher a report' frem a Coraouttee of the whole Court, 
vrhicb always requires signatures, and w:|)ich, in. the 
presentinstance, was subscribed by every Director. 

We trust, my Lord, that this expl^atitm of<the 
measure alluded to, will prove saiisfactoij to yout 
Lordship and the other members of. JEii» Majesty’s 
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vernment ; and while we return our sincere acknow- 
ledgements for the attention with which our rcpresenta* 
tions have been, listened to, in the various interviews 
with which we have been honored by your Lordship and 
His Majesty’s Ministers who attended, M'e hope, at the 
same time, to stand perfectly acquitted of any design, 
either to prevent or eml>arrass a full and deliberate 
discussion of the great interests at stake. 

It is a matter of dee[) concern to us to find, that His 
Majesty’s Ministers seem still to adhere to the principle 
of opening the outports of the United Kingdom to the 
importation of commodities from India. We have 
already, in our letters of the l.^th and 29th April last, 
fully stated the dang^^thut must result to the Com- 
pany, from so greaSill^largetnunt of the privilege in 
Eastern commerce iHH^h merchants.* We presume 
to think our objectip^^tb' that enlargement have not 
been adequatfly answered ; and we have to expresf, 
the concern felt i)y tlie Court, that no communication 
has yet beet* made tp them, of those representa- 
tions whicii first led His Majesty’s Ministers to en- 
tertain, and .whicii induce them still to adhere to 
the opinion, tliat the public interest will be 
best consulted, by not cor. fining the import trade 
from the J‘iast-Indie.s to the port of London. It 
would occasion mnc!) satisfaction to the Court, should 
such a cominu iic.uioi) have the eliect of obviating 
tljeir objcctifWH, ev'cn in part, to a measure, which 
the most im iterative cuiisiderntions alotie could have 
inrtucnced them u> t)j)pose ; and were it unfortunately 
to tail in producing this eHect, it is nefertheic.sis desira- 
ble, that tlie Court of Directors shall have an opportu- 
nity of reviewing the question with all the intelligence 
that can' be brought to bear upon it. Your Lordship hfts, 
indeed, been pleased to favor us with a brief summary of 
some of the argunnents used by. the merchants on this 
subiect,— arguments, we must own, not in the leasit con- 
vincing to us : and we assure ourselves, that in advert- 
ing to them, your Lordship docs not mean that the 
Cbmpany should be concluded, of their fate deter- 
mined, by tvbat those who oppose their interests chouse 
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to adx^ncc ; altbniig’i their representations appear to 
{lave so far inlincuccd iiis Maieiity’s Miuistc'is, as to 
leadtiicin to think, i.’iar the mercisants “ liav«j a ci iim 
** to as «nue*i liberty of trade as they can er>joy, with- 
** out i.f:ary to otiu-r iKSjjort.vnt u,>'.iuual interests.” In 
those interests, wc uiav presoijic, are c<nnnrcliendcd 
IwjtUtlic- consideratlj-n of tin; pnoiic rt-venue, and the 
maintenance of the iut>t-lo ini Company, liut what 
that estent of trade is, “ v. iiicli can bo pranteti with 
tsafv-iy to those inu■rc^ts,” is stdl a (jncstu>n ijnd i-r- 
mined, Wc cr.idds.s tiiat the vegnlations con leru plated 
by His j.Iajesty's Ministers, so far as your Lordship 
hast been pleased to cn plain them to ns, appear by no 
nieaiis calr jlc.ted to remove our fears. The compa- 
rative interest which the I^ubIu|iMd the Company have 
to preventing the smuggling n|pii8^ was described in 
our letter of the 2§th April j at^'^ougli it be true, as 
your Lordsliip observes, that the stake of the Public 
in this concern is numerically greater than that of the 
.Company, yet tlie impoi’tance of the Company’s infe- 
rior stake is, to them, infinitely greater, than would 
be to the Public the importance of the loss tlio revenue 
anight sustain ; because, as matters now stand, the 
Company have no certain dependance but the China 
trade, for resources essential to their subsistence. We 
do not the least question, tliat His Majesty’s Ministers 
would be thoroughly disposed to frame additional regu- 
lations to prevent smuggling Ti*a, should those now in 
eontetnpiaiion be tried, and be found insufFicient. But 
besides fljat wc extremely di.'trnst the practicability of 
preventing smuggling to a large extent, where the 
templation.s would lx; so great, we must entreat your 
Lordship. and His Majesty’s Ministers seriously toconsi- 
der, what ivould be tin? situation of the Coniflanyj if tJiey 
obtained a charter upon no better terms than those now 
proposed, and upon trial it should be found that their 
commercial income failed, and that their dividend ^ouid 
be unprovided for or lowered : — their stock would ini- 
tnodiately fail ; tlieir credit would be diminislied ; the 
currency of their aiXair.s, in their payments partieuljijir- 
}y, would be impeded j general alarm and dissatisfac- 
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tion in all parties connected with this great establish^ 
ment would be felt : and there wQuld be a oece&sity 
for going to Parliament again, when evils great, per- 
haps irretrievable, would have been experienced. It 
is the duty of the Executive Body of the Company to 
carry their views forward to such cuiitingeiicics, and to 
seek provision against ihe in : utui vc must beg leave to 
add, that w'hate-vcr rights the nicrchanis may clafoi, 
or the nation he pleased to bestow on them, it cunuot )»e 
equitable to make concessions ro tiicm which should 
destroy the Comywiny, who acquired the Indian em- 
pire, and w'ho are as much iIk; owners of the chidf 
seats of European trade in that eaipire, as they arc of 
their freeiiolds in London. 

Vyhih respect to the rt^ort of Euro|;>cans to India, if 
we do not misunderstSiiid the sco!)e of your Lordship’s 
observation, it seems to tiiat their numbem 

might be in projtortien to tlse export tr.ide from 
country. If, indeed, they were t o be regulated by tm 
scale, our apprehensi'uis would be the K ,s ; but w® 
have no diificiiitv io aeknouLdging, that in additiott 
to all our oliun' aru'iurciitu 'ciijisi ..iimuiitjg uupurt!*- 
tions to the o.itp.n rs, v.x ettk tiiat the granting of 

this privilege would 'i.-cic the sco it of rash spoeu- 

lation from Gr.’afc ind 1/ h-nd. and thereby 

llic number cf in soarcli of fortune in In- 

dia; for it is t<- he r;.!- emi.'v.ed, that those adventurer* 
would iiaturaliy s;cck for new estabiishiiieuts, even ewtt 
of the Company’s territories, and there enevavour to 
acquire real property. 

But, my Lord, this is only one of miiny points 
which require particular regulations ; and, at the stag® 
at which we are now arrived , in tiie negpeiation, we 
cannot but state to your Lordship, the anxious wish c£ 
the .Court to be made acouaioted with the whole f^aa 
which rjis Majesty’s Goi'ernmeiit may have it in con- 
templation to recommend to Pafliament for a Henewol 
of the East-lndia Company’.s Charter: including such 
amendments in the system of the Cot»[>any’s territorial 
government and administration, us past experience 
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may have indicated ; the regulations deemed necessary 
for promoting the discipline and efficiency of the In- 
dian Army ; the amount of force which His Majesty 
maybe empowered to maintain in Indiaatllie expense 
of the Company ; und the provisions that may b<e 
thought requisiie for fettling the relative powers of 
the ^wu of Conmii> si oners and the Court of Direc- 
tors. Though these topics w'cre specificaliy ntentioned 
In the letters fruai Lord Melville to the Chairs, of the 
30th September ISOS and the 2 1 st March 1812, the 
Court are siiii, in great measure, uninformed of the 
arrangements, in regard to them, which His Majesty’s 
Governnient may have in view to propose. And we 
entreat, also, that your Lordship will enable us to lay 
hefore the Court of Directors, and ultimately the Pro- 
prietors, in any shape that you may judge fit, the infor- 
mation, additional to that of the merchants already 
solicited, on which the determination of His Majesty’s 
vidinisters rests, as to tiie extension of the trade to the 
dutports, and their iiUentions upon the other parts of 
the arrangement to which we have now adverted. 

' The requests wc now make appear to us the more 
rettsonable, from the weighty intimation conveyed in 
thb concluding part of yonr Lordship’s letter. It 
brings into view (to repeat an expression used in our 
letter of the loth April), “ questions the last impor- 
** tance to the safety of ike liritisk Empire in Indian 
** and of the British Constitution at Home,'* This is 
, a solemn subject for the Country, as well as the Com- 
pdn}'. If, indeed, it. should ever come under actual 
discussion, we have tbat..confidence in the equity and 
wisdom of the Nation, ^at notwithstanding ail pre- 
sent clamours, they will wish to do the Company jus- 
tteb, .and to guard all the other great interests, which 
must come into quekion. , But pre]:iared as we shall he^ if 
.f|^ced into this situation, # maintain the rights and 
l^aimsof buir Constituents, we must yet express pur 
that the Company will not be reduced to the 
^>^rd alidrpative,‘" pf thus bisving to contend for, all 
f that V dedr to them, or to accept a Charter pa teiftnH 
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which will not enahJe them to execute the part hither- 
to assigned to them in the Indian system. 

We have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inolis, 

Robert Thornto^. 

The Right Honorable the Earl of 
Buckinghatiisiiire, &c. &c. &c. 


No. XI. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Deputy Chairmariy 
noticed in the preceding Minute. 

India Boardy ^th January y 18 tS. 

Gentlemen, 

1 had the Ijonor to receive your Letter of the 
30th iihinio, and proceed to convey to you the senti- 
monts of His Majostv’s Government, as far as it would 
seem a.Iv'isablo, under present circunistauces, to con- 
tinue t(ie discu'.sion. 

H itii n-spect to yonr observation, that the repre- 
sentations wiiich iif lucevl His Majesty’s Government to 
lb; .!! tiioir opinions upon the subject of the extension 
of the Iuu)ort Trade, have been withheld from the 
Court of i)iref'tors, and that your objections to that 
extension have not been “ adequately answered,” you 
must allow me to avail myself of this occasion to apprize 
3 'ou, that although His Majesty’s Government have 
shewn a strong disposition to enter into the most frank 
and unreserved explanationsitvith the Court of Direcr 
tors, they have not felt that it was within the range of 
their dutj’ to engage in a controversy upon thepoiiMa 
at issue. That duty has been sufficiently discharged, 
in stating, for the information of the Court of Prqprie.- 
tors, the conditions upon iUrhich they were pref»red to 

I 
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submit a proposition to Parlia'ment for the renewal of 
the Charter, accotnpanietl b}’ siu:h reasons as are con- 
veyed in the comomnicaiions they liavc authorized me 
to make. 

I can, however, have no difficulty in aerjuainting 
you, that the claims of the Merchants connected with 
the outportshavc not been bronglit before Government 
by written documents; that they have been urged and 
discussed at personal conferences with individuals, iq- 
terested in their success ; and that you have already 
been iuformi d of t!ie grounds u[»on wiiich they were 
supported; but that it does not ajipear lo^H is Majes- 
ty’s Government, that yon can be warruiiied in ex- 
pecting that they should give a more particular account 
pf the arguments adduced at those conferences. 

' I may acid, however, that us die merchants and 
manufacturers connected with tlic out ports, consiefer- 
ing themselves entitled, at the expiration of tlie Char- 
ter of the East-lndia Company, to curry on that trade, 
frcni which they had been e.vcluden for a limited time, 
had eniered into a statement of their case, by petiti- 
ons presented to l\irliament in the course of the last 
session, you maj’ obtain from ihobC ix eords that further 
inforniutiun which yon appear dcbiroub to pos'Css. 

With regard to those, points to wtiieh you have 
alluded, as recju ring particular reguiation, the Mi- 
nisters of Jlis Royal Higiincss tiie Prince Regent 
having signified to you, that consistently with their 
sense of public duty, they can submit no arrangement 
to Parliament, that docs not include an extension of 
the import trade, and the Court of Directors having, 
•ivith a knowledge of their cpinions upon that point, 
by their resolution of the iSth ultimo, declined to re- 
commend to the Court of Proprietors to agree to such 
an extension, it would |eem premature to enter into 
details, until that question shall have been Biially dc- 
terroiried. 

'You are apprised of the disposition of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adhere to the present sysient 
pf administration in India, and 1 am not aware that, if 
circumstances should admit of its continuance, it 
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tr'ould be necessary to propose any material alteration 
in the existinjj provisions for currying it into execu- 
tion, except such as may arise from the opening of 
the trade. 

The confidence you express in the wisdom and jus- 
tice of Parliament will, 1 am persuaded, not be dis- 
appointed ; nor is it to be supposed, that in the con- 
sideration of this great question (to Use your own 
words) “ the safety of the British Empire in India 
and the British Constitution at Home” will he over- 
looked, either by the Legislature or the ^iuisters of 
the Crown. 

If the Government of India cannot be carried on 
with safety to the Constitution, except through the in- 
tervention of the Company, tiie propositions of the 
Court of Directors, whatever they may be, must un- 
conditionally be admitted. 

ft will be for Parliament to determine, whether the 
Nation is, in this respect, without an alternative ; or 
whether, if a change of system should be rendered 
necessary by the decision of the East-Iiidia Compkny, 
measures might not be taken for opening the trade, 
and ut the same lime providing sucli an administration 
of the Government of India, as might be found com- 
patible with the interests and security of the British 
(constitution. 

I have the honor to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient and faithful humble Servant, 
(Signed) Buckinchamshire. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 

of the East-India Company. 

• 

No. XIL 

Extract of a Letter from Lord Melville to the Chair-- 
maiii dated 2d AprU^ 1 800. 

In the first place, I set out with disclaiming 
bt’ingva party to those opiniun-i, which rest upon 
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general Attack of the monopoly of the East-India Cem^ 
•pany, either as to the government or commerce of In- 
dia. My sentiments, in tliat re»|iect, remain exactly 
the same as. they were when I moved the renewal of the 
Charter, in 1193 ; anil, if any tiling, I am still more 
continued in the principles I brought forward at that 
time. That a direct interference by Government in 
tile affairs of India is necessary for their “stability and 
\iniformity, I am more and more convinced ; but that 
the Ostensible form of govcrnni' nt, with ail its con- 
sequent extent and derail of patronage*, must remain 
1^ it now is, I am persuaded will never be called in 
question by any, but those who may be disposed to sa- 
crifice the freedom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own personal, aggrandizement and ill-directed 
ambition; I remain equally satisfied, as to the pro- 
priety of continuing a monopoly of the trade in the. 
hands of the East-India Company. Those who main- 
tain, the reverse, appear to me to be misled by general 
theories, without attending to the peculiar circuuisiances 
of the trade they are treating of. Viewing it, even 
as a mere commercial question, I believe this propo- 
sition to be a sound one ; and if the trade were laid 
open, the supposed advantages thence arising are, AT 
BEST, very problematical, and w’ould certainly be very 
precarious and short-lived. It is, however, totally to 
forget the (question, to treat it as a mere commercial 
one. The same principles which prove the necessity of 
ibe present form and mode of Indian government, 
evince the necessity of the monopoly of trade. The 
Government and the trade are intenvoven together, 
and we have only to recur to a very recent experience, 
to learn the immense advantages which have flowed 
j^om that connection of Government and trade. By 
tbe 'commercia^^apitarof the Company at home, act- 
ing in connection with the public revenues under their 
admini^ration abroad, they have mutually aided and 
a^mini^tred to the wants of each other, and the result 
'has Bcepi the fortunate aebievemept of those brilliant 
ovents, iiipqh the success of which depended the ex- 
istence the Government, the territorial wealtlt, add 
the trade of India. 
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Extract of a Letter from Lord Melville to the Chair* 
maHy dated 21^/ March 1801. 

I am prepared explicitly to declare, that although, 
the first formation of an East-lndia Company proceeded 
upon purely commercial considerations, the magnitude 
and importance to which the East-Iudia Company has 
progressively advanced, is now so interwoven with the 
puiitieai interi sts of the Empire, as to create upon my 
mind a (inn conviction, that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the Ea^t-India Company is even more 

IMPORTANT TO t-HE POLITICAL INTERESTS of the 

Slate, than it is to the commercial interests of 
the Company. 


No. Xlir. 

Lord CastlereagK's Opinion expressed in the Debate in 
the House of Commons on the East-lndia Budget^ 
18 M 1 8 On. 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Com-, 
pany’s commerce as carried on at a loss. To wliat 
precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
aliiieral dividend to tlie proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difficult calculation, and must, like ail com- 
mercial results, be in its nature fluctuating ; but, in 
reasoning upon this branch of the Company's affairs, 
the w'orthy alderman (Mr. Prinsep) must csstabfish se- 
vcnll preliminary facts, before he can expect to per- 
suade Parliament that the commercial existence of the 
Company is to be considered merely on grounds of 
mercantile profit. He most be prepared to shew that 
individuals tvould be as likely to carry on steadily .the 
Cp.mmerce of India, under all tlie fiuctuat'ious to which 
such a trade is liable, where the outgoings are greats 
and the returns distant, as a. great trading cor- 
poration. He must be^ prepared to dispel tpe 
prehensions which must be entertained with respect to 
the injurious infiuehce on ,the prosperity of India, 
which may be the consequence of an unsteady and un- 
equal demand for tlie ir produce, before he can expect 
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to satisfy Pariianicnt that an intercour'^e, pr^fcctly un- 
restrained, is proferabie to that quail bed intercourse, 
|>artly free and partly restricted, wliich now prevails. 
If he assumes, that individuals by using an inferior 
description of tonnage, could carry on the trade at 
less expense, and coiisequentiy at greater profit, lie 
must be prepared to shew, that this is not merely by 
throwing the difference of tiie expense on the public, 
by rendering numerous and expensive conv^oys requi- 
site to protect their feeble vessels in time of war, whilst 
the Company’s ships, with a comparatively slight aid 
from cur navy, are competent to protect each other, 
and to set the enemy’s slnps of war, even when in 
considerable force, at defiance. lie must be prepared 
to shew, that sucli an establishment as that of the 
Company, could be kept up without the pn)tection of 
a qualified monopoly ; or that such a system is in it- 
self unnecessary to the political existence of the Com- 
pany, and the management of large territorial revenues, 
when both in peace anil in w'ar funds must be transferred 
through the inedinm of commerce from India to Eu- 
rope and from Europe to India, >lc must also siiew, 
before he can establish riiat the interest of the manu- 
facturer at home is inttucsted in sneli a change, tJiat 
individual speculators would be liisjioscii to send out 
British nianufaetures, even at some loss, ;is llie Com- 
pany have frequently done, or ibiJt there is any oiiter 
limit to the amount of this description of Export, on 
the part of the Company, than th;:i utmrist qiiantitv tho 
Indian market cun take off, whicli lijcy have not hi- 
therto been able, with their niosi: suvnuous i fTorts and 
.some sacrifices, to carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. 
-These, and many other important doubts must be 
solved, before any satisfactory or sound conclusion 
can be come to, on the great pruciical question (Pri- 
vate Trade}, to which the worthy alderman, some- 
what out of tune, had bexn solicitous to point the al-^ 
^tention of the Committee. 
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No. XIV. 

A a General Court of the United Ctnnpary of Mer^ 
chants of England Trading to the East-Indies^ held 
on Tuesday., the oth May, 1812 . 
liesolved unanimously. That this Court has learnt 
with concern and surprize, that His Majesty's 

Mini.'-ters have been induced to change the view they 
first entertained of the propriety of confining to the 
Port of London the returns of the trade to India, now 
to be permitted to all British subjects. Thattlie mea- 
sure of opening the Outports to vessels of all descrip- 
tions from India, comprcliciiding in that term the 
Eastern Islands, appears to tliis Court to be fraught 
with consequences ruinous to the Company, and all th« 
long irain of interests connected with it ; by reuiQving 
from the r ort of London the greater part of the Indian 
trade, which it has hitherto enjoyed ; by rendering 
useless niiinv of tlio expensive estabhshincnts formed 
there for t lie inerehandiiie and shipping of that trade, 
and thriiwirig out of bread many ilionsatuls of persons 
who iioiv derive constant employment from it ; by de- 
ranging t!)t: prairiiee and frustrating tiie end of stated 
puhiir sales, wliieh are useful and important, both to 
the Couhiry and ilio Companv, who are necessarily 
rc.aii ictid to tills practice ; but, above a)!, by afford- 
ing facilities for the smuggling of teas into the ports and 
harbours of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to an ex- 
tent unl’mitid, and as this Conn apprehend, uncon- 
troul..hle. That the consequences of this miist be, the 
dcbtriictif'n of tiie C'onipany’s China trade, their best, 
source of commercial profit; the failure of their di- 
vidend ; the depreciation of their stock ; and, unless a 
fund is provided from some other source for tlje pay- 
ment of tiie dividend, inability on their part to coo- 
tinuc to perform the functions assigned to them in tbift 
Government of British India. Ttiat if the constitution 
by which tiie Indian Empire is now administered should 
thus be subverted, the excellent system of. civil and 
military service formed under the Company, and main- 
tainable only by such a body, will be broken down ; 
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the tranqnillity and happiness of the vast population 
which that empire contains, the interests of this coun- 
try in Asia, and its constitution at home, will be im* 
minentiy endangered. 

That the professed object for which the proposed 
changes are to be made, and such immense sacritices 
hazarded, namely, the increase of ttic. commerce of 
this kingdom, cannot be in any great degree attained, 
there being no practicability of extending materially 
tbe use of our manufactures among the Indian people, 
the tonnage allotted by the Cumpuriy, oraHTordedby 
Indian ships iu tbe management of indi vide <ls, for such 
exports, nut having been fully ocuupieii. Ne ther docs 
it appear practicable largely to augment the importa- 
tion of probtable commodities from tlicncc; of all 
which the example of the American trade to the East is 
a prdof, British Manufactures, which the}' could easily 
have procured, making no p^rt of it, tmr their returns 
exhibiting any new articles of importance. 'I’hat there- 
fore the trade now enjoyed by the Comjwny and in- 
dividuals will be the only certain trade to whicli new 
adventurers Can have recourse. And this will be no ad- 
dition to the commerce of tbe Country, but only a 
transfer from one set of hands to another ; so th.>t, old 
establishments Will be subverted, without substituting 
any thing etjuaily good in their place ; and, to all ap« 
pearajice, with great detriment to tbe nation, parti- 
cularly in the defalcation of a large part of the duties 
now collected on tea, to tbe amount of four millions 
sterling per annum ; for all which defalcation, whether, 
one, or two, or three millions, uevr taxes must be laid 
on people. 

That the cause of the Company has been deeply in- 
jured by prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, 
and of late by extensive combinations, and by tinfisir 
Tepresentation, canvas, and intimidation : in all wbicli 
the merits and rights of the Company, the political in- 
tert^tsof British India, and of this country asconnect- 
^ed with them, have been left out of sight, and the 
tingle object of the extension of cpinmerce^ an object 
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too only of speculation; in opposition to past experi- 
ence, is the governing principle. 

This Court however confidently hope, that Parlia- 
ment will not decide the fate of the Company, on the 
representations and demands of private interests, but 
on just and comprehensive views of national policy ; 
and the Court must also bcliev'e that His Majesty’s 
Ministers are too enlightened and equitable, finally to 
adopt any measure calculated to destroy the commer- 
cial profits of tlie Company, and thereby to disable 
them from performing their political functions. This 
Court ihc'reforc entirely approving, both of the firm- 
ness which their Directors have shewn in maintaining 
the interests of the Company, and of the manner in 
which they have, in the papers now produced by them> 
defended tliose interests, tioth recommend it to them, 
tit per-'cverc in the negociation with His Majesty’s 
‘‘ f i VI t. -iters upon the saiau principles; assured of the 
iiv-: .-. 0110.1. ii'i> of this (Viict to support them to the 
• .’oia, i'l ro’.intvuning tlie permanence of the Com- 
..lei to-' n.iLion;).! interests which are involved in 

.<fc.:iohcd imanhnonshf, That the thanks of this Court 
t.c given to ilau-Uc Jatdisou, Esq, for- his very lumi- 
nous and excclicnt speech this day ; for the great zeal, 
ability and industry he has on various occasions, and 
particularly on this, displayed for the honor and advan- 
tage of this Company. 

Jicsolved «nanfm< 7 us/y. That the warmest thanks of 
this General Court be ofiered to tlie Chairman, Deputy 
Ciiairman, and Court of Directors of this Company, 
for their very able conduct in the negociation with Go- 
vernment for the renewal of the Charter ; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the best interests of thi -4 
Company^ and their most honcffable cotiduct in the 
management of so important a concern. 

The Court then on the qucistion adjourned. 

K 


THE END. 



Pt-fMl-ed Com. Daylis, 

3fo. 7 5, Oreat ^ueen Stmrp 1-into I n*a- Inn- Fields. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Rejyorter of the Preliminanj Debate tvhich 
teas held at a Court of Proprietors of East-Jndia 
-Stoch, Oil the 5th of faiiuarj/y 1813 , pledged 
himself to coutiuue them xcilh accurate fdelityj 
and he trusts the pkd^e is note redeemed. Biassed 
us he confesses himself to have been, by the elo- 
quence, the arguments, the researches, and the 
' 'Cat knoudedge so luminously displayed, he has still 
na^diiiiined a strict and an unqualified impartia- 
: ■ lie is sorry, from the physical impossibility 
./ f'llvo'ing Mr, JIume teiih sufficient accur’acy 
ili7 .i.. n las extended and elaborate calculations, 
Itial he is compclkd to apologise to that gentleman 
for some, he trusts, immaterial omissions ; but he 
laments this the less, as the honorable gentleman 
has already advertised his speech, under his o:on 
correction, — by tvhich it zoill be easily estimated 
how much attention has been paid to the purport, 
the argument, and tTcn the language of his speech, 
and that what little omission there may be, could 
only arise from the rapidity of debate, and the 
vivoliition of fgurcs. 
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To the other Gentlemen he offers no apology f 
much as he conceives to be due to them — he hopes 
they ivlll accept his aideavours to record the splen^ 
dour of those talents and the anxiety of that zeal 
ivhich reflect a mutual honour upon each other — 
and when they look on the lineaments of their minds, 
as pourlrayed by him in this production, and should 
think the likeness a flint one, they ti'ill I'cmember 
he can only draw the Jeature't, — he cannot throw 
the f re and the spirit of the Speaker upon paper. 
For he may suywilk the wJbbe Menage, of a beau- 
tiful auimuted lady s picture, that the portrait could 
not he like, il est insensible. 

.Jn Jppendix h added in consequence of various 
allusions in the Debate. 

The lieporlcr, fading the Speech of Ijyrd 
Moira to the East-Jndia Directors, at the City (f 
Dundun Tavern, has become a subject of interest, 
though it does not strictly connect itself with the 
Debate, has given directions to have it inserted in 
the Appendix, 

Those zcho are not already possessed of the Pre- 
liminaty Debate may obtain copies from the various 
booksellers to combine with the present Publica- 
tion. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 19. 

The ^linutes of the last Court having been 
£ead by the Clerk, 

The Chairman (Sir Hugh Inglis) addressed the 
Proprietors, informing them. 

That this Adjourned Court was held to 
tnkc into farther consideration the documents 
which were laid before it on the 5th of this 
month -that a more important question was 
never agitated ; important, as it related to the 
East-India Company, important, to the per- 
sons connected with the East-India Cptnpany, 
and of the greatest importaQce to the nation at. 
large. In the discussion of this question,- it 
required all the wisdom, aH the temper, all tho 
moderation, which could be bestowed upon it.-rr 
That it was not only the welfare of the Ctunpany, 
not only the welfare of the numerous persons coq?. 
nected with it, which were to be coosiderjed j. 
but even the interests of those adventurers tbemr 
*elves, who wish to break in upon the barrio 
• B 
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of a long established trade; so successfuHy and 
so honorably carried on by the port of Lon- 
don, both to and from the East-Indics. To such 
adventurers he could foresee nothing but ruin 
and disappointment, as the certain, the inevita- 
ble result of a compliance with their own wishes; 
nothing but a sweeping destruction to the East- 
India Company j which must bear away with its 
desolating torrent, the commerce and the pros- 
perity of the greatest city in the world. In con- 
sidering this question in all its points, he urged 
them to look likewise to the security of the na- 
tional revenue ; for although it might be said, 
that is the more particular duty of Government 
to watch over, yet iff by 'removing from the port 
of London the exclusive trade to India, the 
revenue of this country should suffer, in the loss 
of four millions per annum, how is that defalca- 
tion to be made up, except by adverting to what 
is already so oppressive and exhausted, an addi- 
tion to the burthens already imposed, or some 
other intolerable and grievous taxation en- 

treated them to take this subject into their serious 
consideration ; and haying maturely deliberated 
upon it, with the most awful and cautious reflec- 
tions, that they would deliver their judgments' 
distinctly and flrmly, deciding and determining 
^P^^combined ppinions in such a manner, as to 
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instruct the Directors liow they were tor act at so 
momentous a crisis. — AVhile he thus urged them to 
evince determined firmness, he trusted they would, 
shew their moderation, and manifest an anxious 
wish to meet Government, if it were possible, 
without sacrificing, what might be considered their ' 
dearest rights, and the welfare of the empire.— 
He concluded with observing, that the gentlemen 
behind the bar (the Directors) had had no com- 
munications whatever with any persons, nor had 
they seen any thing which could induce them 
to alter their opinions since the last debate. — - 
(Hear! hear!) It had been suggested, that 
rhere were points of Approximation between the’ 
Directors and the Government — ** would to 
God,” said he, “ we were likely to approximate : 
I hope we shall. But nothing has- happened, that 
can enable me to state, there is any probability of 
such an approximation. I have thought it neces- 
sary to declare this openly, because it has been 
reported, out of doors, that some arrangement 
had been proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Unhappily there is not the least foundation for 
such an assertion,” 

Mr. Weyland expressed himself to have been • 
little known to this Court, audthat he should not- 
have presumed to step forward at this critical mo- 
ment, bad he not conceived that the great late* 

B 2 
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rests which are implicated in the decision of this 
question, called on every thirking man, to oc liver 
his opinioui and this consideration he thought 
would operate, in some degree, as a guarantee 
for his being attended to, however hurnbie his 
abilities. Impressed with the magnitude of the 
subject, he Lad minutely and deliberately inquired 
into itj as connected with the questions of p'-Jicy, 
humanity, and right ; points which must strike 
every reflecting mind, when the sources by 
which the establishments of the Company are’ 
aipported, have been called in question. Though 
a proprietor of East-lndia Stock, that consi* 
deration was sntall indeed, when compared with 
the stake he had in the welfare of the couritry j 
and sensible as he was of the very deep interest 
he had in the general good of the community at 
large, he trusted that, iukinv thij view of the 
subject, he had discarded ivtny feeling of 
individual benefit, and avoided ti.at bia:>, of 
which, not even the be^t intentioned miiids can 
at all times divest themselves. 

Tfc hoped this question would :ujt be treated as 
a question of party:— he was detenu: red not so 
to consider it. Indeed, it was of such esient and 
complexity, that the most honorable mindd might* 
differ naaterialiy, without the imputation of partia- 
^y ; aiad he was sure, the Minislers of tins coun- 
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try, tliose gentlemen wno now exercise the hiTh 
offices of the state, paiticularly in that departrcient 
more inimecliu^rely connected with tlic East India 
afia;r.s, were in6uenced by the strongest sense of 
imp Ttiality, and a sincere desire to do their duty 
fiiiriy and honorably to all parties. Having said 
tliis. he could n'>t help thinking it impossible fbt 
anv ner.MJit who had deliberately weighed thesub- 
jeef, to avoid s-'id ig, that the question between 
the pe: lioners pgaiu'l the <■' ari'ir arffi the Kast- 
India t/f'inpa y, ujts supported by stalemeots of 
sodioci ' opposite a nittu’‘e, that iho^e who are 
placed m ine sitviabon of umpires weie not called 
cn for coi j promt :e, but for decision ; and though 
it cmi.d not be said that the ubicon was passed, 
i,t couaI nor be deeded, h .* they w.re on its 
ban ICS, Oil !]?c v ’ly brinic ot the stream, and ready 
to rl-n_;ro into iiv, v.atCiS, 

Va’tous So ;.j..nien, Mr. Pitt, Lord Melville, 
L'-’d Cornwnl‘i>, and others, all of late years, 
retnsed to adopt the principles which were now 
incauriously advanced 3 and there did not appear, 
from the documejtrs before the Court, that any 
jmperative cifcum-tancei.^ of the present time 
had occurred, >0 h. ify the alteration in -the be^' 
giuoing ot the present negociation, the details of 
which wei-e efore them. The first propositioa 
*nade to the Court wasr— 
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\Hej'e the lion. Proprietory in conrcqiience of 
sudden indispositiotiy was obliged to sit rforc a. J 
After a pause of a few minutes— ' 

Mr. Davis rose an 1 observed, that, knowing 
the value of time, he should occupy the attention 
of the Court for as short a period as possible. 13ut 
it appeared to him there was now so great 
a* national question boloro them, that it called 
for the opinion and ob'Crvation of every mem- 
ber.— The question was, wl.cSher the export 
and import trade of India from the port and city 
of Lot. don should be removed, and given to the 
outports, or whether wc should endeavour to 
keep them where they they not-v were r In his 
judgment such a removal would be fraught with 
the greatest disadvantages to ihe port of l-ondon, 
while it could not tend to produce any possible 
benefit to any one of the out ports, (Hear!) 

He shou d state,as briefly as jrossible, his reasons 
for so thinking j and enter into details which, he 
presumed, could not be overturned. He did not 
mean to argue from theory; — he had made four 
voyages to the East Indies ; he had acted both as 
an East-India agent and as a met chant ; and the 
TKiilt of his experience was, a firm convictionj 
that the throwing open the trade by Government 
produce incalculable mischief ; because, hft 
reason to know, that the exports already ex- 
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ceedcd the demand. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that, for many years last pn t, more ';u<.'d': had 
been sent to India than could have been consum- 
ed, except, indeed, by the climate, which had de- 
stroyed a considerable proportion of th- m. With 
regard to the profits on these goods, he would 
appeal to any merchant, wh.'.’ther he had disco- 
vered it to be a trade worth carrying on by indi- 
vidual'. \o man, Ire believed, who w'as ac- 
quainted wivh ir, C(ti,ld iliink. it worth his while, 
under c\i„ling tiiCLm;..tanccs. — Much had been 
sjftd abroad, about the high price of the freight 
of our ships. Formerly, lie admitted, it was 
very high ; but, speaking of the present day, the 
Company had gone into tiic opposite extreme. 

di ho merchants at if,, outports seem to be of 
opinion, liia; lb... p >-'du, o, ■ tiie East-Indies may 
be brougl.r 'loioe hi a West-Indiaman, a 
Streightsman, or any other description of vessel ; 
but this opinion was delusive and erroneous, tis 
experience had already discoveied. The shipping 
of Liverpool and Bristol, though adapted to carry 
sugar and pepper from the West- Indies, were not 
calculated to convey indigo and silks from the 
East— nor were they at all fitted to double 
Cape of Good Hope. This, was plain matter of 
fact, though few private merchants, at present 
unconnected with the trade^ could be acquainted 
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with it; and, he believed, if Ministers did really 
know the fact, they would see the fallacy of those 
petitions which had been laid before them. It 
was certainly their boundcn duty to listen to the 
statements contained in those petitions ; but they 
ought not to give way to the representations of 
the ignorant, merely because they are clamorous. 

He meant to give no offence by this expression ; 
but conceived that, on this subject, many of the 
petitioners must necessarily be ignorant : — they 
had not had the woeful experience ot those who 
had been connected with the trade. To prove 
the correctness of his statement, he could pro- 
duce, for their information, the evidence of facts. 
Lately, in Bengal, a class cf persons, captains 
and officers of East-Indiamen, who procure their 
freight free of expense, applied to the Governor- 
General for a draw’back on the duties payable 
there. ** We have,” said they, ‘‘ brought in- 
** vestments here, by which we are considerable 
“ losers.” Lord Minto's answer was,-—** Gen- 
“ tlcmen, I am sorry for your losses, but the 
** fault is your own ; you have f peculated, you 
** have been imprudent, and every man ought to 
* pay for his imprudence.” — This is a case of 
:he present day ; he would likewise advert to 
>ne which occurred at another place, in the year 
1795. The Rodney i a ship belonging to the 
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Cpmpany, was consi'g^ed to Madras and Bengal, 
The captain took out goods to the amount of 
JB 1 2,000 j one third of •which was intended for 
Madras, and the remaining two»thirds for Ben- 
gal. \\ hen, however, the ship arrived at Madrqs, 
the Government was under ah urgent necessity 
of sending her back to England ; in conse- 
quence of which, ^’8,000 W'urth of goods were 
unexpectedly thrown upon the Madras market. 
The store-keepers would not putchase, neither 
would the merchants ; an attempt was then 
made to retail the investment, but that did 
not answer. Lord Hobart, now Lord Buck* 
inghamshire, who was then governor, interested 
himself for the captain, and made him an offer 
of remitting his money, throngh the Company’s 
treasury, on the be>t terms : but he had no 
money to remit — -he had nothing but goods ; and 
these he could not convert into cash. A lottery 
•was at lengili set on foot, as the dernier resort .* 
He was at Madras at iho time, and spoke fronnt 
memory ; b>n bis firm belief Was, that the name 
of Lord Holna i ; tood at the head of the list of 
subscribers to that *-ttery. Qn accounf bf sbxtie 
doubts which he entertained of bis own recbl- 
lection, he h . ' applied to the captaiii him'sellf 
for his statciO'.-nt of the circumstance", arid 
•with the peiinission of the Court would 

0 . 
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his (the captain’s) answer': — ** My dear Sir, 
“ I have been endeavouring to recollect the' 
circumstance of the lottery at Madras ; and I 
am disposed to believe, that Lord Hobart’s 
name stood at the head of subscribers.” Such 
was also his own decided belief ; and his lord- 
ship could not but remember the circumstance. 
This occurrence tended to shew, that there was 
an ample supply of goods in the market. The 
articles in question were purchased, for ready 
money, from the manufactures at Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheflieid ; the regular allow- 
ance of £^25 per cent, was made, and, conse- 
quently, no goods could come more cheaply to 
market. The want of purchasers, however, 
proved, that there had been a considerable influx 
of manufactures to our East-lndia territories, and 
that there is no want of a greater sii]>p]y ; — this 
'Was the object he wished to impress on their 
minds. 

With regard to the import trade, it appeared 
to him to be a very considerable object, that 
the whole should come to one market j it is 
an inducement to foreign purchasers to deal with 
one body, and import at one price ; whereas, if. 
they purchase cheap at Liverpool, and dear at 
Bristol, they will be unable to establish a fair 
market on their return home, which must 
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rfally operate against their trade. He was for a 
safe, and not a speculative trade j and he 
thought, as a commercial nation, it should be 
their endeavour to keep trade on a par ; for to 
have a very extensive demand one year, and a 
very confined demand the next, must be equally 
hurtful to the manufacturer and to the merchant, 
examples of which had recently passed before 
them. He could not help thinking, that if 
Ministers did know the real state of the 
case, they would pause before they listened to 
the petitions of those who are at present so de- 
sirous of injuring themselves. Such were jiis 
opinions, and such, he thought, must be the 
opinions of Ministers, when they had properly 
investigated the subject. But if, after they have 
i-eceived all the necessary information on the 
^juestion, they should still persist in granting 
this ideal boon to the country, he, for one, 
must exclaim- — 

“ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes."— • 

Mr. Weyland again rose.— He said, he had 
drawn up a series of resolutions, which, without 
farther preface, he would submit to the Court. 
They contained an abstract of those sentiments, 
on which it was his intention to have expatiated 
at length. 
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The Resolutions were then read by. the clerk. 

Mr. Weyland, in continuance, observed, that 
tjbese were, the Resolutions he had framed, and» 
on which he intended to have enlarged. He 
could only assure them, they contained the sin- 
cere sentiments of his mind, after giving the 
subject the most deliberate attention j and hes- 
was glad they had been received with so many- 
marks of approbation by the Court. He should’ 
trouble them, no farther, and apologized for the 
attempt he bad before made to address them, 
which, from various, causes, principally an ill’ 
state of health, and his not being used to public 
sneaking, he was unable to effect. He should^ 
however, take the hint which had been given 
him, and in future use his pen, rather than his 
Ipngn^e, in support, of that just cause, the cause' 
of the Company. {Applause.') He then moved 
the first Resolution, which, b«ng duly seconded, 
and the question put from the Chair,— 

Mr. Ilumey in rising, on the, present occasion, 
professed himself to be aware, that he ought to 
make an apology to the Court. While he saw 
Jrpund , him so many persons, whose abilities 
wgre so, much superior to his own, it. might' 
seem arrogant in him to come forward and' 

**^^lbe'ResoIations were afterwards materially compressed,,, 
we given them insertion in their doe place, at tin cow* 
alvuion of the Debate. '' 
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obtrude his opinions ; but he trusted, when his 
motives were stated, that they would be approv- 
ed ; and that every unfavourable impression would 
be removed from the minds of gentlemen. It 
was his wish, that on a subject of so much im- 
portance> a subject in which thousands were 
interested, not only in that Court but in the 
nation at large ; it was his wish, he repeated, 
and, he hoped, the wish of that assembly, that 
the discussion should be conducted with all 
the candour which it demanded. Actuated by 
this feeling, lie obtruded himself on a former oc- 
casion ; not that he could throw any additional 
light on the subject, but because he thought the 
determination of that day was too hasty and pre- 
dpitate j therefore he stepped forward to recom- 
mend calm deliberation. Feeble as his abilities 
were, he feared that he should not be able to 
produce any considerable effect on the Court : 
but his end would be answered, if what he said 
^uld have the power of calling the attention of 
others, more capable of delivering their opinions, 
to this momentous subject. If nothing worthy 
of approbation should fall Jrom him, still the. 
coimtry must derive much benefit from the dis- 
cussion of this question. 

He was inclined to take a very differeivt 
dew of the subject from that entertained by 
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the honorable gentleman who preceded him j 
he might be right as to insulated facts ; 
Sometimes there may be an overplus, some- 
times a deficiency of goods in the market. He 
had pointed out some instances of the formeri 
but he had not mentioned any of the latter de- 
scription ; although it is well known, that ^100 
and even £\50 per cent, has been occasionally 
made on the invoice accounts : such circum- 
stances sometimes occur, as well as severe losses, 
Ubese, however, are insulated facts, and there- 
fore, on the general subject, they ought td 
Weigh but little j their object being to take A 
great and comprehensive view of the question. 
On a former occasion, he thought that they were 
merely to take into consideration, whether the 
import trade was to be extended to the outports ; 
but he was corrected by the Honorable Chair- 
man, who informed him, that the entire interests 
of the Company, with respect to territorial pos-i 
s^sion, political arrangements and commercial 
prosperity, were connected with the decision^ 
which would be founded on that discussion. 

The field of observation was therefore exceed- 

I 

ingly wide j but he should endeavour to confine 
himself within as narrow limits as possible. What 
be should feel it his duty to state was — that 
where so many interests were to be considered* 
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it could not be expected his remarks should be 
extremely short. His intention was to produce 
nothing but facts, and on them to found what- 
ever he had to offer. On the voluminous reso^ 
lutions which had just been read he could not 
form an accurate judgment j for they could not 
be perfectly understood, unless sufficient time 
were allowed for their consideration. He made 
no doubt that the Honorable Gentleman who 
proposed them, believed them to contain nothing 
but what was true still, however, they were 
merely opinions ; and it was the duty of the Court 
to decide only on facts ; to reason from the various 
bearings of facts j and, from the past, to argue 
on the probabilities of the future. There were 
some very good friends of his, who had kindljr 
observed, that he came forward with what they 
pleased, to call, an ungenerous attack on the East* 
India Company. — (/fear ! hear !) So far from 
this being the case, he was « friend to the Com- 
pany from a three-fold consideration : be bad the 
greatest respect and veneration for them, as a 
political body and a government : be had spent a 
considerable portion of ht% life, not less than 
fifteen years, in their service : he had visited 
every possession they had in India. He had taken 
a long time to consider eveiry thing connected 
With their comn^erciai, as well as their o^vil and 
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military establishments j he ’ therefore had not 
farmed an hasty opinion: his sentiments were 
not the result of the experience of week-s or erf 
HKHiths^ but the matured judgment of several 
years deep consideration 5 imd he frankly declared, 
that even if Ministers had offered to concede every 
thing the Company wanted, he himself should 
have stepped forward, for the purpose of stopping 
the current of that, which he conceived detri^- 
mental to its interests, and those of the public. 
He was, in the first place, a friend to the Com- 
pany, from feelings of real veneration for their 
excellent establishments ; for he had often had 
occasion to observe the great zeal and ability 
displayed by tbe heads of departments, and the 
extraordinary attention and torrecti>ess evinced 
by those in minor situations. And here lie con-* 
sidered it but the meed of justice to the gentlcf 
men composing that Court, to enter bis testi- 
mony against a delusion which has been spread 
abroad, that tbe government of India was neither 
free, liberal, nor equitable. He had visited aU 
the Company’s establishments, and be felt justi» 
iied in stating, that no government in Europe wa$. 

excellently supported ; ,th€ rights of the sub- 
ject were sedulously watched overj the utmost 
protection extended to property; and all those, 
blessings, which fbjUQ the principal features and 
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the most pleasing attractions of civilized life, were 
unceasingly chcrished-~-'f'^p/ai«^. He had seen 
the establishments of Government in thiii coun- 
try, and it was but candid to say, that the Com- 
pany’s establishments, particularly at Bengal, 
were as much superior, in efficiency and in the 
execution of all their duties, to those relative de- 
partments under the British Crown, either at 
home or in the colonies, as it is possible for any 
one Government to be superior to another, ((h'eat 
applause.) Some instances of deficiency may 
doubtless be produced. — Perfection cannot be 
expected in mortal works — corruption will creep 
in • but, wherever any defect was discovered, ex- 
ertions were instantly made to rectify it ; and 
everything which seemed likely to militate against 
the interest of the natives was studiously avoid- 
ed. So much he said on a general view ; but 
were he to go into detail, he could recount at 
length the various benefits derived from the dif- 
ferent establishments. 

If he looked to the military department, he 
was sure he could not be contradicted, when he 
said that the exploits of t^e Company’s force* 
bad not been excelled by any of the recent- 
achievements of the British troops, great and 
glorious as they were. (Applause.} 

In the revenue and commercial departoient, 
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E degree of correctness and * attention was visi- 
ble, which merited the highest eulogium, and 
he spoke in the hearing of many gentlemen 
who could correct him if he were wrong, that if 
in the commercial department, there was any 
room for censure, it did not arise from want of 
2 eal in the individuals connected with it, but 
|jx>m the errors of the system, and the political 
arrangements which arc joined with it. Generally, 
however, the different establishments were as 
complete as possible ; and therefore it was far 
from his intention or wish, to overturn that form 
of Government, which had been so wisely sup- 
ported in India. Wc had not there, as in this 
country, unsettled accounts of twenty or thirty 
years standing i on the contrary, although the 
revenue there amounted to ^ 15,000,000, a sum 
little short of the revenue of England previons 
to the last war, yet so admirable was the system, 
that every account was settled, in six months 
after the period when it was contracted. — 
plause.) Let it not therefore be supposed, that 
he who could so well appreciate the excellence of 
the Government, could be anxious to ruin a sys- 
tem, which he hoped would not, even in part, be 
destroyed. 

A second motive which bound him to the 
Company was, that of self-interest. He was a 
proprietor of East-India stock : not numerically, 
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it is true^ to so great an amount as many gentle* 
men; but to him, retired from active life, it was, 
perhaps, of as great consequence a much 
larger stake might be to others : surely therefore, 
he should not be accused of wilfully 'acting con- 
trary to his own interest. There was a third 
motive by which he was actuated in coming for- 
ward, and which w’ould perhaps weigh, in some 
degree, with the Court. Insulated from any be- 
nefit he might derive through the Company, he 
had a duty to perform as a citizen of this coun- 
try ; and if he conceived that an amelioration 
could be etfected in any one point material to 
her interest ; if her marine could be rendered 
more efficient; if her commerce could be im- 
proved ; if the profits of her merehants could be 
increased, by pursuing the course he should re- 
commend, these would form powerful motives for 
intruding his opinions on the Court. 

On a subject of so much consequence, it was 
necessary that some particular order should bp 
observed. With this view, he proposed to divide 
the remarks he should offer, under Jk)e heads : 
Ist, As to the correspondence between Govern- 
ment and the Company, which was then before 
the Court, he should compare it with that which 
took place on a former occasion, and examine in 
what light they ought to view it. 2d, He should 

'n 2 ' ' • . 
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consider what was the situation of the Company’s 
territory and commerce, at the renewal of the 
Charter' 'in 179‘^ ; and w'hat expectations were 
entertained by the Company, and by individuals, 
in consequence of that arrangement, which he 
should dctt'rmine by facts. 3d, He should dis- 
cuss the subject of an open trade, and whether 
it was likely to create advantages or disadvan- 
tages to the Indian empire, and to the public in 
general. 4th, He should consider the territorial 
and commercial rights of the Company ; and 
6th, What resources the Company possess — 
what are advantageous, what injurious ; to shew 
that we ought to retain what is beneficial, and 
discard what is otherwise. 

As to the first point, he found from the cor- 
TesjK)ndence now before them, that the negooi- 
ation for renewing the Charter commenced in 
1602. It was unnecessary to state what proposi- 
tions were then made ; but certainly, in the se- 
cond letter from the President of the Board of 
Control, at a subsequent period, two very ma- 
terial alterations were proposed; namely, the 
opening of the trade, and the transfer of the 
military forces of the Company to Government, 
in theiir answer of January 9, to this letter, he 
thought the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, 
as far as tlie question of the open trade was con- 
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^rncd, however eloquent their language, fell short 
of overthrowing the arguments adduced by their 
opponent ; but, on the military part of. the ques- 
tion, tliey were eminently successful. Indeed, if 
ever a point was sujiported by powerful reasoning, 
if ever facts were placed in a strong point of view, 
if ever argument was pursued to complete de- 
monstration, it was on that occasion. (Applause.) 
These representations were attended to ; Minis- 
ters changed their opinions — they waved that di- 
vision of the question, and thus abandoned a niea- 
suj-e which would have produced, he should not 
say absolute ruin, but immense evil to the nation. 

Then came the second attempt at a negocia- 
tion, in November last, when His Majesty’s 
Ministers stated, tliat their opinion was altered 
from what it was before, inasmuch as they now 
thought it necessary to extend the import as well 
as the export trade. Tliis appeared to be the only 
point on which they differed ; for it seemed 
to him, from the letter of the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the lid of April IS J 2, 
that the Court of Proprietors had conceded that 
the Charter should be renewed, on the princi- 
ple of permitting an export from all ports, and, 
confining the imports to the port of London. 
This, at least, seemed to have been implied!^ 
thougii no doeumout existed by which it could 
be positively sbcAvn. 
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Therefore, the question was, whether the in- 
terests of tlic Company would be so much 
affected by this proposed alteration in the im*- 
port systtem, as to render it necessary to stop 
all farther negociation, for the purpose of pro- 
curing that, tvhich is the guarantee of their di- 
'Vidends, and the protection of their stock. He 
did not approve of breaking off all confer- 
ence. He would have recommended, that His 
Majesty's Ministers should have been requir- 
ed to state, if mischief resulted from the al- 
teration, how far they were willing to guaran- 
tee the ultimate stock of the Company, and 
the dividends due thereon. But the Court of 
Directors thought otherwise, and so did Minis- 
ters. At issue they were, and in order to settle 
their differences, private confci’ences were cer- 
tainly the best, where, without taking down mi- 
nutes, all the parties could come forward with 
candour and frankness; He did not mean to 
call in question the sincerity of the Court of 
Directors; he had no doubt but they had the 
interests of the Company at heart : but still a 
diversity of opinion might be entertained ; and 
he did think, that as the Court stated, on tlie 
2d of April, that they would come to no deci- 
sion till the final intentions of Government were 
known, and on tlie 2d of December, engaged 
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cordially to cultivate private conferences, with- 
out taking minutes, and answered, when the ques- 
tion was })ut to tbein, that they could liave no- 
thing to conisnunicate, until His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had cotnrnittcd to writing the full extent 
to which they were willing to go ; under these 
circumstances, it was surprising that the Oujrt 
of Directors should agree to the resolution of 
the 18th of January, which, without meaning 
to offend, he must consider as premature. He 
looked upon it as a kind of dehanee held out 
to the Government. It was saying to the Mi- 
nisters, we are deternhued on a certain line 
oi conduct, no matter what arguments you may 
make use of.”— What success, he should be glad 
to know, could be obtained by this proceeding ? 

His Majesty’s Ministers were accused of al- 
tering ^eir opinion — but the reason was clear. 
Did not the Court state on what terms tlie 
Charter was to be renewed ? Did not the infor- 
mation spread over the country like wHd-fire ; 
and were not petitions signed in every quarter, 
calling on Ministers to avert that, which the pe- 
titioners considered highly ^detrimental to the 
outports ? Thus the Miniiatcrs, standiug in the 
situation of umpires, between the merchants of 
the outports and the Com]>any, were bound to 
hear the arguments on each side. It wqs sai4* 
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that nothing but opinion was set in opposition 
to tile statements from the Chair. The reality wa® 
this— the Directors were afraid- that their com- 
merce would sutfer, and that the revenue would 
he injured by smuggling, and this was repre- 
sented to the President of the Board of Con- 
trol. -What was the answer of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire } “ We liave examined the Com- 

missioners of the Revenue at the outports, who 
state, that tliere is no probability of any such 
loss.** Was it possible to proceed upon better 
ground than this ? Indeed, he had seen two of 
the Commissioners himself, and by them he bad 
been informed, that there was more smuggling 
carried on in the River Thames, than in any 
either part of the kingdom — { A laugh.) 

This might be matter of opinion, and he only 
stated it as such ; and therefore, considered tlie 
conduct of tlie Earl of Buckinghamshire, as 
perfectly correct in giving that answer. What, 
he should be glad to know, was his duly as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, but to watch 
over the interests of the country at large, and 
to attend to the representations of those who 
requested to be admitted to a participation in the 
trade r, And he was afraid, that the representa-* 
tions of the iron manufacturers of Birmingham 
and ShclBeld, had, on the present occasion, so 
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Steeled the hearts of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
and so tempered their minds, that all tbe ^o/<i of 
the East Indies would hot be able to remove the 
impression. He had been told, that they had 
not gone back, without effecting the purpose of 
their visit to the metropolis. Their arguments, it 
seems, were too strong to be resisted, and Minis- 
ters had been induced to impart to them a por- 
tion of the import as well as of the export trade. 

Now let it be examined what was the course 
pursued at the pepod of the renewal of the 
last Charter, The negociation took place in 
January 1793, with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dun- 
das. The Directors demanded on what terms 
they were to receive the Charter, and they 
closed immediately with' the proposition which 
was made. On the 1 6th of February, Mr. Dun- 
das’s letter on the subject 'was read to the Court, 
it was also published, and the business was con- 
sidered as settled. But what was tb^ ultimate 
event? 'Vhy, the merchants throughout the 
country claimed a part of the trade ; and meetings 
were held at Glasgow, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
&c, for the purpose of petitiqning. Deputations 
also met Mr* Dnndas, and, ©n the 24th.:of Fe* 
bruary, to the Court of Directors 

“ we cartftht,** said he, agree to give you 
the Charter nn the terips you desire i, there must 
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be such an extension of the trade to, and from 
India, as will enable dUMnerchants to bring home 
the greatest quantity of raw materials, for the 
use of the British empire ; as well as to send 
out as much manufactures as they can. possibly 
dispose of.’' The Directors, at that time, were 
as firm as they were ilow, but they acted very 
differently. ” We cannot,” answered they, 
. •* decide ourselves ; BufHve will submit the 
business to the Court of Proprietors.” And, 
had this been done on the -present occasion, it 
would not have been worse for the Company. 
The Court of Directors did apply to the Proprie- 
tors, and the Consequence was, that a certain 
portion of tonnage was allowed to the private 
lii^rchants. . If this course had been adhered to 
now, he would have been better satisfied, and 
so, he believed, would the country. He could 
not see any thing blameable in the line followed 
on this occasion by His Majesty's Ministers, 
wliich was similar to^at of ll93 ; nor could he 
perceive any iBing improper in the language 
held by them. 

If the expressions of the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire were coopered disrespeetfol, what 
^*nu8t be thought of those of Mr. 

yundas, in the. ‘former xlegbciation ? He had 
teard an last itieetiog, on the 
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conduct of the noble Earl, and as the opinion 
of one might sometimes he looked upon as the 
opinion of many, he had thought it right that 
his sentiments should not be mistaken. The 
Earl of Buckinghamshire was accused of using 
harsh language : but those who examined the 
correspondence must at once see that the asser- 
tion was not warranted. If the language of Lord 
Buckinghamshire was viewed in so very offensive 
a light, how was that of Mr. Dundas, in his 
letter of March 24, 1793, to be considered ? 

In that letter he thus expresses himself : 

“ I am not anxious what your opinions may^e. 
The proposals 1 transmit are such as 1 shall feel 
justified in recommending to Parliament ; you 
may accede to them, if you please ; if you do not, 
I cannot recommend to Parliament the renewal erf 
your;:;)C9iarter ; and I am ready to meejt youin the 
House of Commons, on this, or any other basis.” 

Ihis might be considered decimve ; but cer- 
tainly the language of Lord Buckinghamshire was 
more mild; and, therefore, he thought it necessary 
to say, that the Court ought not to concur in such 
strong expressions, as had been made use of in 
speaking of that noble lord. V’iewing him in the 
high skuatiqp! which he fflled, and in which he was 
boiind tp'^considef- the interests of all, they ought, 
imtead‘^bf to have rather be- 

‘ E ■ 2 
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lieved, that he was. actuated by the purest mo- 
tives, and that he was endeavouring to procure 
that, which appeared to him to be best for the 
great body of the empire. 

The next point Mr, Hume spoke of was 
with respect to tlie state of the Indian com- 
merce, at the commencement of the present 
Charter in 1793. It would be recollected, that 
complaints were made, through various channels, 
by merchants at home and abroad, that a large 
proportion of British capital was rendered unpro- 
ductive to this country, in consequence of the 
unfavourable state of exchange, rendering it dif- 
ficult to get remittances to Europe. 'I'hose who 
had got a little property, desirous <;f remitting it 
as easily as possible, and being unwilling to lose 
10 or 15 per cent, by the ordinary mode, threw 
their capital into foreign channels. This became 
a cr}dng evil, and at length occasioned a portion 
of ti^ trade to be thrown opeii. 

Let us see, continued Mr. liuinc, whether this 
was attended with success ? What was the state 
of the Indian commerce, at the renewal of the 
Charter in 179S ? According to papers laid be-; 
fore the House of Commons, the total valpe of 
the imports made by private British, mercliants 
was ^181,710. But, in consequence of the little 
alleviatmi then given to the oxqlusion, they 
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creased, in 1798, to .;C881,C)00. This was a 
very great alteration ; but dangers then began to 
pre^s upon us, and the war on the Continent oc- 
casioned the trade to slacken very much. The 
British merchants also saw a new enemy coming 
against their commerce ; an enemy who, having 
long sucked our blood, is now opposing us with 
it, he meant America, — (Applause.) Tlie con- 
duct of the Bengal merchants at that time did 
them honour. They saw the danger, and they 
memorialised the Government. The language of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, and of the Board of 
Control, who dreaded the effect which might 
be produced, by the union of American enter- 
prise with British capital, was extremely 
proper. — “ We will,” said they, afford you 
facilities for bringing home all that property 
wb ici' you tell us is shipped in foreign vessels.’* 
I’hi, was a laudable determination, and proved 
advantageous to the country ; for a considerable 
proportion of the trade did come home-— But the 
capability in 1793 was not the same as in 1793. 

At that time the private merchants thought 
themselves capable of carrying’on the whole sufT 
plus trade— and observed, “ we will take up the 
entire trade of British India, as it falls from the 
foreigners and the American merchants.” This 
was the tenor of their proposition, at that period, 
and this only. Such was the language then held 
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by some of those very merchants, who are now 
coming forward, complaining of any attempt 
to change the present system. 1 heir language to 
the Board of Control was this : — “ foreigners go 
to India, v.'ithout restraint, and export commo- 
dities to ail the states of Europe, in their own 
ships, — while we, the subjects of England, are 
degraded below the state of aliens.’- ’Ihe last 
expression he did not think strictly proper, — for 
they knew their conditions, and could not truly 
designate themselves as aliens. They then state— 
“ the objects we propose are calculated to in- 
crease the strength and prosperity of the parent 
state, as well as of India, by advancing the inte- 
tests of the shipping, navigation, and trade of 
both ; — the Company cannot absorb all the com- 
merce, and the surplus is taken up by foreigners, 
which might be brought, iu British ships, to the 
Thames, to the complete destruction of the fo- 
reign trade, which is permitted under the present 
system.” 

Mr. Hume continued to state, that he him- 
self had known goods,^ to the amount of 
^20,000, shipped on board an American by an 
agent’s bouse in Calcutta, sold in America, and 
the returns made in sufficient time to take up the 
bills. This surely was an occupation of British 
capital. Why should not this trade be carried on 
by British ships and seamen ? Why should we 
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run the danger of losing the carrying trade ?— 
These were points of great importance, n6t only 
in reference to the British merchant, but to the 
empire in general. Because, such a diversion of 
the trade tends to deprive us of that by which we 
arc enabled to support our dignity, as a great 
nation. What are our navigation laws founded 
upon, but a proper determination that Great 
Britain shall obtain from her colonies as much of 
the carrying trade, as she can [)OSsibly manage 5 
that she may increase ll'.c number of her ships 
and men ; that she may extend her marine, and 
depress the naval power or othi r states. 

lie had ofte n been told, when complaining of 
fort ign-rs being permitted to participate in our 
cornvncrce, that if they did not carry it on, we 
conk! nut carry it on ourselves ; but he thought, 
tli-u if America wr-- suffered to extract wealth frpm 
our colonic r, by trading in articles whiej^he;.^ 
not want lor their ow'ri use,-— if yoji-gayp therii 
the profit of tlu: import t6 ij^mfeVica, and 
the &ut)set[ucn1: export, comprihfngkall the be- 
nefits gf the carrying trad^ . y^u deprived 
Great ; Britain of so iriapy, advantages ; — 
for he contended that she", was perfectly capable 
of Tarrying on, the trade herself, and of supply- 
in^ithe demands of the world. ATe arc told 
the trade cannot be changed — that America 
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sails under a neutral flag, and that, without it^ 
we could not carry on so much business as we 
do. Now, he could prove that the change of 
commerce was not so difficult as might be ima- 
gined. We had an instance of this fact in the 
situation of our own commerce. If we did not 
permit the Americans. to supply our own colo- 
nies and the Spanish main with goods, we should 
have the benefit of reshipping them, and thus the 
strength and profit which she acquires by that 
branch of commerce, would revert to us. 

He had formed his opinion on the evidence of 
the best informed men ; many of whom were ex- 
amined in 1809 , before the House of Commons. 
W’hatdid Mr. Eebb, one of the Directors of the 
Company, say on this subject ?•— *‘ England lias 
nothing to fear from competition ; she could sup- 
ply the whole of Europe, if proper regulmions 
were adopted.” — Suffice it to say, that, by the 
policy which has been , pursued, wc have lost a 
vast portion of those benefits which we ought 
to derive from India— and wc have furnished 
America with that strength which she exerts 
against ourselves. Wc have supjilicd her with 
money — a most dangerous article to place in the 
bands of an enemy. He told them to look at 
the report of Mr. Gallatin, of the 9jth of No- 
/veniber ^and that there they would find, that, of 
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the whole resources of the Atoerican Gove.rn- 
ment 1,0L>0,(XK) of dollars arising from the duties 
paid on East-India goods ; a circumstance worthy 
of deep attention. These facts he was anxious 
should be generally known, and l.c was sure, 
when they were, no man would hesitate to 
sacrifice that, W’hich he could prove to be an 
ideal advantage, for the public good. 

As the Charter of 1793 did not present sufficient 
facilities to the India merchant, I.ord Wellesley 
afforded them a certain degree of relief, in 1798; 
by permitting them to export, under licenses, 
vith as few restrictions as possible. Ilis Lord- 
ship, knowing the quantity of American shipping 
which filled the Indian ports, and being desirous 
that the surplus trade should be reserved for 
British subjects, with all that prudence and abi- 
lity which maiked his conduct in India, from 
his first arrival there, till his departure, permitted 
the trade by license. When speaking of the 
affairs of India, it would, in his opinion, be a 
great omission, if he did not pay his tribute of 
admiration to that excellent nobleman. No man 
ever exerted himself more for tJte benefit of the 
Indian empire to consolidate and strengthen 
it, was the great object of his zeal. Some of 
his regulations might be objectionable ; but, 
we ought to overlook a few errors, if there were 
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any, aiKl liis 'yjvcrnmenf, n.a j.i paris, 

l.Mit in liie \vlu>:c : one I. is paiiiyraphs, oi). 

tile ;;ul';ecl ot' cxckiiion, cxyn'ce-uiy : t.uch 

resLrictions tend lo t’nrovv ihc trade into the hands 
of foreign nations, and enable tiictn to supply 
the rest of Euro[)c, v. liich would otherwise be 
furnished by Cilreat-Britain. Kvery printdple ot 
policy and justice calls for an extension of the 
trade.” It was to the opinions of such men as 
tliesc t'nat we ougiit to iookj men who iiave con- 
.<iaercd the subject on t!ie foundriiion of public 
good, not of private benefit ; by tiiein we should 
be inMiienced, and not by the clamours of those 
who know ii;ile or nothing of tlie business. 
'I'hat our commercial interest had been aiTected 
by this admission ot the Americans to n j>arli- 
cipation in the India Trade, he could pi -vc iVom 
the Report on Indian External Co.mn u 'e, ievid 
bofirre the House of Commi'ns. Lord Vi'ellc»icy 
lia I f iictold wltat would ik; the msuit of jier- 
miuing Anierican‘; to Ira !e with India ; and what 
had been the result ? A constant increase of 
their commerce, as would be seen by the follow'- 
ing statements. 

Average of four years, 1795-6 and 1798-9: — 

Lack.s of Riipcrs. 

Exports made by the London merchants 00;|; 

— 1 .'reign Europe - 26^ 

America - » 19 
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In 1801-2, it amounted to 43 lacks of rupees ^ 
in 1804, 5 3^ lacks j and in 1807, it had in- 
creaseef to no less than 85 lacks of rupees ; — 
that was, an increase of near five times the original 
amount within the space of nine years. Such was 
the result, although the supporters of the present 
East-India system, v;’;o were hostile to the private 
merchants, declared this was a trade with 
which nothing iiiore ccniid be done. And, he 
was convinced. If ii had Jiot l»cen for the foolish 
restrictions of Amciica herself, the amount 
W'ould have been stii! greater. Even in the veers 
• 80'*-10, notwitli^.t:lndIng the partial obstruction 
vvliich took [)iacc, she imported to the amount 
of 68 lacks of rupees. And what was the ave- 
rage import of the British rn rcha .t, at the same 
time ? Only 74 lacics ; being a dificrence of six 
lacks. Means ought to be taken to give the 
British merchant a greater extension of this 
trade j but from all he bad seen, and heard, and 
read — from all he had learned, even from the 
servants of the Company, who had taken a 
general view of the subject, it appeared 
that the expectations held out by the Com- 
pany had not been acted iij)on» It became a 
matter of great national consiilcration ; and, if it 
appeared that the results had not been commen- 
surate with the hopes entertained by tlie. 

F 2 
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nation, did it not demand the sedulous attention 
of the Legislature, to examine what change was 
necessary ; to consider what alteration could be 
made, consistent with the safety of our commer- 
cial interests, and the general advantage of the 
empire? 

In such a state of things, they ought not to 
come to a hasty decision; interested opinions, 
which apply only to parts of the system, ought 
not to be considered as bearing on the whole. 
Therefore, every person should give his utmost as- 
sistance, in order to guard against the calamities 
which were likely to be produced, by allowii^^ to 
the Americans, that which was refused to the Bri- 
tish merchant. Already had we felt the evil effects 
of such a policy, which had furnished America 
with a staff to break our own heads. Now, it 
had been contended, that the course of commerce 
could not be changed ; but he thought a view of 
. the exports from Great Britain to America, prior to 
the War, would tend to place this question in a 
clearer light. Every person was of opinion, that 
the non-importation act of America, would ruin 
England -merchants, of great experience, in 
the city, exclaimed-—** America takes from us 
12 or c£ 13,000,000 in manufacturei, and now 
we shall have nothing to do;** But it was very 
well known, that they took diem, not for their 
•wn consumption, but to suppJy other countries. 
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By this the Americans gained a double advantage; 
they increased their marine, and by reshipping 
these goods to our own West India colonies, and 
the Spanish main, they enriched themselves very 
much. In 1805, the exports of Great Britain to 
all America amounted to ^20,004,125; in 
1806, ^24,755,142. In 1807, ^23,451,738; 
of which the United States took II, 12, and 13 
millions, respectively in those years. The restric- 
tions of the American government then took 
place, and the exports to the United States, in 
1808, fell to X5,000,000. Then it vvas said 
England was ruined ; and even very honest men 
in she House of Commons made use of that 
language. But in fact she gained by it. Her ex- 
ports to the West-Indies, Spanish America, 
&c. being raised to ,£18,173,056, from about 
*£’9,000,000. Here, then, was a complete and 
positive change effected, in the course of trade, 
in one year. And it was an incontrovertible truth 
that a country, whose products, consist in the 
necessaries of life, would have purchasers for them, 
unless the system of civilization were destroyed, 
Some persons might say, this' was only a single- in- 
stance of a particular year, and that many mer- 
chants were ruined by their speculations to South 
America. : The following year; 1 809» however, 
1 presented z ferther increase of exports, which 
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were carried to their destination, in our own 
ships. In that year our exports to t*ie 

United States, were J.'! ,100,1 o8 

To othev parts of America .... 1 !^,803,6:>(3 

hlaking a total of J^'2': ,29 1,4-0 1 

And in the succeeding year, 1810, the total 
amount of our exports, to all parts of America, 
exceeded ^123,000,000. Now, could it be sup- 
posed, if these specniation.s produced ruin, that 
the ‘merchants would have persevered in them ? 
The fact was, that some individuals were ruinerl, 
and others made a great deal of money by the 
trade to 5iouth America. And it was not sur- 
prising, that failures took place, since goods, tlic* 
most improper for that climate, were sent out. 
Even skails, he believed, formed a part of the 
ventures furnished by certain individuals. It 
could not be imagined, that if a total failure took, 
place, one year, merchants would pursue the 
same course, in the next j for it was contrary to 
the established principles of commercial men, to 
trade at a loss ; although, perhaps, he might ex- 
cept the East-India Company, who seemed to act 
differently. It was his wish to si jew, that the 
course of commerce might be changed j but that 
while we were the producing country, it was not 
the power of all the states of the world tom* 
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t'inciJ, unless Bonaparte barbarizes the eontinentj 
and the Americans can go naked, to destroy our 
commerce ; and every person who knows the price 
of labour in this country, and our facilities to 
create manufactures, must see the almost utter 
impossibility of our being undersold in the dif- 
ferent markets. 

Tlie average exports to the United States, 
the \\"cst-Tn{lies, and South America, in the 
)car 1S0.9-10, and 11, were 28,638,000, being 
a surplus amount of 3,000,000 above any 
year prior to the restrictions. Thus, while 
Asnerica was dilapidating her resources, and de- 
stroying her marine, by throwing away such au 
immense trade, we were increasing our strength* 
in the same proportion ; instead of enlarging their 
hsumccs, and giving that impulse to their in- 
dustry, \Yhicli every person ought to dread. This 
evidently proved, that, in spite of all difficulties, 
those g«.)ods w hiclt were absolutely necessary for 
consumption, would force themselves into the 
market ; and, \vhile the commerce of (Jreat Bri- 
tain remained unshackled, no power could inter- 
fere to crush it. We ought, therefore, to look to 
our Ea stern territories, and examino what beueffit 
could he derived from an extended commerce with 

population of 60 , 000 , 000 , instead of pcrmittii^ 
loreigncrs to have all the, advantage. — Was it to 
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be allowed, that they should step in, and enjoy the 
fruits of so much blood and treasure ? Ought \vc 
not to do every thing in our power to keep those 
advantages ourselves? And he hoped that selfish 
interested motives would not be permitted to in- 
terfere with the public good. — So far from an 
extension of the trade injuring the port of Lon- 
don, he could prove that this metropolis would 
actually gain by it. (Hear! hear ! and laughter.) 

He did not mean to say he should be able to 
convince them all, though he was perfectly sen- 
sible of the truth of his position. He had heard 
in that Court, and at various meetings, that the 
grand criterion by which the uselessness of .ex- 
tending the trade was made evident, was the 
fact, that 54,000 tons of shipping had been pro- 
vided for the private merchants, and, because 
these were not taken up, it was assumed, as a 
matter of course, that the exports could not be 
increased, even if increased means were allowed. 
Now he could shew, in answer to this, that the 
amount of our exports at present, was five times 
what it was at the commencement of the Char> 
ter 5 indeed, the experts from England by pri- 
vate merchants, had borne a proportionate rise 
%ith the imports, and he would demonstrate that 
they might have been improved in a ten-fold 
d^ree. 
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The exports of the London merchants to India. 

Lacks of Rupees 

In 170s, was ^ 18f 

The average of three years ending in 

1802, was 41 

Average of 1803-4 77 t 

Average of three years, ending 1 8O7, 

Here then was an incr^se in the exports of the 
j>rivatc menthants, from 18^ lacks in 1793 to 
Syi in I807, being a period of only nine years. 
And yet it was asserted that the export trade could 
not be increased. He would state another in- 
stance particularly strong. — In the months of 
June and August, 1800, exports from England 
were very great in consequence of a trifling re- 
laxation of the restrictions. Twenty vessels sailed 
in that year from the port of London,- for India, 
with cargoes valued at ^635,000. And it might 
easily be conceived what advanta^ London must 
have derived from the fitting out such a number 
of ships, providing necessary stores, paying the 
crews, &c. all which w^as done in that port. It 
was for him now to shew that the exports would 
be increased ; and here it was necessary to ob- 
seive, that, at the renewal of the Charter, the 
export of British manufactures to China, amoanted 
annually to\.;£’6Ji9»<^» and the difFerence between 
that sum and the* price of the investments was 
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paid in specie. At that time no hopes viere held 
out that any great increase could be effected ; 
but to prove that the boundaries of that trade, 
could not be calculated upon, it was only necessary 
to state, that, in 1 803, tlic expoi ts amounted to 
l,b23,000, being more than double what they 
were ten years before ; and that to a place, the 
exports to which were considered as having ar- 
rived at their ne plus ultra. As to the imports 
fi*om India, by private merchants, through the 
Company, they amounted, in 1793> to ^181,000. 
But, when Lord Wellesley permitted the mer- 
chants to export, in their own vessels, under li- 
censes, an increase of upwards of jCg00,000 
took place . in one year. This much he would 
sav, that it British merchants were allowed what 
they contended for, they would have brought 
home much more, without detriment to the coun- 
try, which would, on the contraiy, have been 
much benefited by so large a branch of trade 
being taken from the hands of the Americans. 
]!4r. Colebrookc, who had studied commerce, 
both in its minute details and general principles, 
who had attentively considered the .subject, both 
as it afifected private interest and public welfare, 
and whose opinion was of the highest value, ex- 
pressed his conviction, that if the manufactures 
of Great Britain were introduced to the. Indian 
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marlcet at a lower price, the increased demand^ 
from a population of 6o, 000,000 of people, would 
be incalculable. But ho attempt had been made 
to lower the price, by throwing open the trade, 
and introducing a fair competition. No fair trial 
had yet been made, and it was for them to decide 
on the expediency and necessity of making it. 
Every one must recollect the warmth with which 
the subject had been originally taken up by the Bri* 
tish merchants, and the numerous meetings which 
were held. The representations which had been 
made led to the alternative proposed by the British 
?4inister: — ** I am determined,” said he, con- 
vinced as I am that the statements laid before me 
are such as I ought to attend to, to allow an 
extension of the trade to British merchants — and 
if you refuse, I will not advocate the renewal of 
your Charter.” The Directors, as they had no 
arguments at that time, insisted on their rights 
by Charter, and demanded, “ Will you take from 
us what the legislature have granted ?*’ Thisjj 
however, did not avail, and a 'modification was 
agreed to. On the present occasion they hiid cer- 
tainly advanced arguments ; and, indeed, if they 
attempted to shelter themselves under their ex- 
clusive privil^^, he hoped they would not be 
permitted. 

At the renewal of the present Charter, in 

G 2 
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j 793, great expectations were held out to the 
British merchant, but never realised. A given 
quantity of shipping was to sail at certain slated 
periods, which was of great importance, as some 
goods, by being kept beyond a particular time, 
were liable to spoil, and others ought to go out 
at a specific day. It w'as also most important 
that the vessels should be taken up, without any 
political view, in all feir weather seasons, and 
that no improper detention should take place, by 
which the expense of insurance would be saved, 
and by which means the merchants would know 
when their goods werclikely to arriv'e, that they 
might have the returns ready. This was of the 
utmost consequence, because it was very generally 
known, that the merchant did not trade entirely 
on his own capital, but made use' of the manu- 
facturer’s goods, having granted bills to the 
amount, and it was easy to conceive the difficulties 
which were created, if, by any delay in sending 
the goods to their place of destination, the returns 
did not arrive in time to makegood the payments. 
It was proved in evidence before the House of 
Commons, that, ki consequence of delays in the 
sailing of the Company’ s shipping, bills had been 
sent track, and the honour of the British mer- 
chant compromised. This was what he considered 
' one of the principal causes which operated against 
the increase of our East-India exports. Hi* 
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lion, gentleman, who spoke before him, ex- 
pressed himself in favour of a safe trade ra- 
ther than a speculative one — he perfectly agreed 
with him in the sentiment, and would ask 
him, did he consider that a safe trade, where 
the merchant embarks his money on goods, 
but does not know whether they will arrive 
at their destination, in time to enable him to 
take up his bills ? That certainly was not a safe 
trade — and, when it was carried on under such 
hazardous circumstances, it was no wonder (hat 
persons wished to have the system changed ; but, 
if that change seemed likely to be detrimental, he 
would be the first person to come forward to op- 
pose it. 

It was generally agreed, that the ships 
from India ought to sail in the beginning of 
March, and those from England in the latter 
end of June j these were the fair-weather seasons, 
and the Company stipulated that the ships should 
sail at those periods. But he would prove, that 
they had broken their engagement. Out of se- 
venty ships which sailed frpm England for India, 
and vice versd, in 1806, 7 , and 8, thirty-nine sailed 
out of season, as appears^ from an account laid 
before the House pf Commons, being more than 
the one-half j and of forty others, no less than 
twenty mine sailed out of the regular time. The 
sailing of these ships did not depend either on 
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the apprehensions of an enen)'', or the bad state 
of the wc; >itci i but they w -e d da) -d a*' various 
plages, and their departure made sub erv lent to 
the private interests of the Company, with which 
the British nie.chant had nothir4>; at aU to do. 
This clearly shewed that the sanction heh! cut 
was at. variance with the conduct pursued. Now, 
to shew what a private trade w'as capable of 
doing, he would state one or two facts, which he 
had got documents to prove. In 1779, the culture 
of it^digo was commenced under the auspices of 
the East-lndla Company.— -What was the state 
of that trade in 1786? Only 240,01 libs, were 
imported into England in that year from India : 
we were then tributary to America and Manilla 
for a proper supply of indigo. The trade was, 
however, given up to British merchants ; and 
sure he was, if the Company had retained it, the 
result would have been extremely different. 
Under the new management, no less than 
5,570,000lbs. of indigo were imported from In- 
dia, in the year 1810. This was a fact which 
could not be cont^icted ; . and shewed, that 
the extension of our Indian commerce gave us 
that for which, otherwise, we should, > Ip this 
hour, have been dependent on America. 

He said we were a great state, capable of revolv- 
ing in our own circle ; and that we ought npt to 
be tributary to any other state, but other states 
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should rather be rendered tributary to us. Cotton 
was another very itnportant article in our manu* 
facturcs: yet, in 1805, we were supplied almost 
entirely by Spain, Portugal, and America.— What 
were our own resources ? Of the whole importa- 
tion, amounting to 59,682,C)OOlbs, India furnUhed 
only 355,OOOlbs., of the actual quantity. 

But when America evinced her hostility, which he 
Itoped would revert with redoubled force on her 
own head, it was necessary to seek for a supply 
elsewhere. Meetings were held at Manchester* 
and other places, and the Ministers were applied 
t i, the guardians of tliat staple manufacture# 
What was the conduct of hlinisters ? They saw 
all the world united against Great Britain, and 
that she had no other place to look to for support, 
but her own colonies, and they immediately turn- 
ed their eyes towards India. Messrs. David 
Scott and Co„ Bruce, De Ponthieu, and other 
eminent merchants, were applied to, and they 
said, “ We are capable of supplying from India 
every ounce of cottoil wanted for our manufac- 
tures, if we arc allowed to navigate our vessels 
as we like, to load them without restrictions, and 
to sail when we please.’* What was the result ? 
The Secret Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons pointed out the necessity of per- 
mitting the importation* 
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No sooner this known in India, tliau 

the merchants at Ijoinbay jireparcd a vast quan- 
tity for the purpose ot sending to England ; 
so true it is, that individual energy will out- 
strip the tardy proceedings of an immense 
politico-commercial establishment. The Com- 
pany, however, would not then allow the ex- 
poriation from particular circumstances. With- 
out going into detail, however, thev should look 
to the ultimate fact. In 1810, the total importa- 
tion of cotton was J 36,570, lOOlbs. of which 
India supplied 23,000,000, being ..Uh of the 
whole instead of --~V- th. 'I’his was a rci^ult which 

1 O 3 

ought to be view'ed with pride; it did not need a 
comment, as llic tacts stroke lor themselves. Ner.v, 
if, in those instances, they were furnished with a 
distinct proof of the benefit which an open com- 
merce had produced ; if, in the articles of cotton 
and indigo, so immense an increase of exporta- 
tion had taken place — an increase beyond the 
most sanguine expectations, — could any man, 
having considered these circumstances, come for- 
ward and point out the boundaries farther than 
which our trade could not be carried ? We w'cre 
told, and he could not help noticing the liberali- 
ty of the remark, that those who called for an 
extension of the trade, were poor, ignorant, de- 
luded people ; and a story was told of one of 
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them, who said, “ I have signed a petition, but 
I do not know for what.” But this, it is 
said, is not the way in the city of London. — 
Wo do not act w'ithout deep consideration. — 
Yet this assertion w’as at variance with the lan- 
guage he had heard in the city. — Go away,” 
said an honorable gentleman, at a recent meet- 
ing, “ consider that your own interest is at stake 
—it is not the common interest of the nation, 
but the interest of the British merchants in Lon- 
don that you arc to protect. Therefore, go 
home, and endeavour to do aw’ay the delusion 
- y >vliich the country is misled. — Point out to 
the petitioners their danger, and shew them that 
a compliance with their will mast effect their 
ruin.” Now’^ all this he thouc^ht verv useless ; for 
if they try once, and find that the speculation Avi!! 
not answer, tlu'y will not try a second time — there- 
fore there is a bound to their exercise of the gift - 
for he w'as sure no man would run headlong two 
or three times successively on the same mischief. 

"llais was not the case, however, Avith tl^e 
Company, who have been, lor years, trading 
with a positive knowledge fiat they sustained a 
Lss. And for what ? Why, for the good of 
the country ; and certainly their patriotism can- 
not be too highly praised. But he would not 
attach to them all the credit, w'hich they gave to 

II 
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themselves. He would say, as a trading com- 
pany, it was mal-policy to act as they did. If it 
was the case, they ought not to have pursued 
such conduct ; and he would undertake to shew, 
that the India commerce was a ruinous Ixisincss. 

The Chairman himself expres^ly said, “ the In- 
dia trade has long ceased to be of importance 
either to the Company or to individuals.” It, 
therefore, this was a statement of tact ; it the 
India commerce was so un})roductivc as to be 
lip longer of importance to the Company ; could 
there be any solid arfrument for withholdintt it 
from others? was It not preposterous that they 
ahould still preserve it.^ Therefore, as a friend 
to the Company, he wished this delusion to be 
done away. — (Hear! hear!) lie rejieatcd, it 
was a delusion i and if the Company really at- 
tached no importance to the trade, why did they 
trouble their heads about it ? Instead of carrying 
on a losing trade, it would be better for them to 
reduce their establishments, and to pension suclj 
of their servants as might be thrown out of em - 
ployment. If the trade was disadvantageous to 
us, why should it not be given up to those who 
conceived they could improve it ? Mr. Bebb, in 
his evidence before the House of Commons, ex- 
pressly stated, that the trade might be rendered 
advantageous by the British merchants, and that 
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the East Inflia Company had nothing to dread 
frofn iN cxiL-n'^ion. It', therefore, a man pos- 
sessing so niucli information on ilie subject, who 
had resided long in India, and maturely consi- 
der< (i the' ouesiion, came at last to this conclu- 
— ,f il)()sc who were most intimately ac- 
with isast India ati'airs made a similar 
decla\a;ion — ifthc Ikilish merchants concurred in 
this opinion, and, ni'.)re than that, were ready to 
embark in this t ad'.' — if these hicts did not tend 
to sat is!y t'le inincl:. oi t j 0 i 1 1 i C C n, he knew not 
V'difit would .sail, fy them. lie ne.xt stated, that 
ifj shoidd cnde:i\<JU! to shew what had been the 
Slate of the cointnerec beiwcen India and this 
country for several ve;vr.> j'ast ; ar.d then let it be 
considered whether ii was adv,:.a;y:p:ous to the 
Cotnpany or oiherwi c. 'i'l:.' accounts of the 
Compiny have been so mixed, the political and 
commercial item- have been so joined together, 
tliat the liest inl.irnied pen.ons cannot divide 
llicm. A committee ot the House of Commons, 
which sat for monilis on the busiitess, have de- 
clared it impossible to make t!ie sepa’ation, so as 
to draw a fair eouunerei il dcduciion. Every 
per.son who has boon in India knows tlte accu- 
racy with which the accounts of the Company 
arc kept ; the exf raordniary^ correctnes-s of the 
board of revenue, than which none deserves 
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more praise, is generally admitted ; from docu* 
ments made up by them he should now take his 
statement. In inquiring what were the resources 
of the Company, it was necessary to divide tliem 
into three beads: 1st, territorial revenue; 2d, 
China trade ; 3d, trade to India. [The hon. 
gentlema?! here zeent into an duborale slaleutcji/, 
Wiikr each of Ihcxe heads, of u-liich the folhnc- 
ing is only an abstract. 1 lit tirit stated, that the 
territories in Indki were indebted to the Com- 
pany in a large sum, about .£'5,778,000; ma- 
king, with a variety of items, a total of 
^6,800,000, expended on the civil government 
and military operations in India. The profits of 
the China trade were 16,602,8.12, not in- 
cluding 10 per cent, on invoice profits outwards, 
which make the whole .£l8,l42 d ]<>_ The de- 
ductions from this, by rate of exchange on bills, 
captures, See. were jC2,bC0,19l, leaving the pro- 
fit and loss on the Ctiina trade .£lG,G1-l,8'24. 
Tliis was taken from the years 1792-3 to the 
years 1809-10. 'Ihe statement of the profit 
and loss on the India trade, he said, he should 
take from a document laid before Parliament. 
The profit on this trade, for six years, was 
jCi, 853,270, the losj on two years £"299,118, 
leaving £’1,554,128 : to tills, adding profit on 
goods outward, £271,187, ni;:kes the total pro-. 
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XJ 9^25,31 5. From this was to be deducted, 
for various losses, and for insurance, ^2, 168, 192; 
inaking loss on this trade, in eight years, 
^342,877, without taking any one of the many 
charges to be added for payments to owners of 
lost ships, specie to government, &:c. There was 
a loss on the India trade, in three years, of 
^;>55,S l-0 ; and, in the same period, a gain on 
the China trade of ^3,504,195. 

If, therefore, government have oflered the Com- 
pany the renewal of their charter, on terms which 
everything of any value, for it is to be remember- 
ed that tlie China trade alone enables the Com- 
pany to pay their dividends on India stock, such 
an offer ought not to be rashly rejected. An 
lion. Director, of whose abilities and attention to 
the affairs of the Cotnpp.ny it was impossible to 
speak in too high terms, stated in opposition to 
what fell fronr him, that the India trade was a 
matter of the utmost importance to the Com- 
])any ; that it enabled them to pay their divi- 
dends ; and if they did not possess it, that the 
whole system would fall by its own weight — and 
observed, that the profits on the trade were from 
one to ^400, (XX) per annum . — Now he wmuld 
take the medium, and suppose a profit of 
,i!’200,0()0 per anmnuyior 19 years, which would 
give a sum of near Xd,000,000 — and he would be 
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very plad tcicarn, if tliey icaiiy derived this profit 
both on tlic India and China trade, how their debts 
continued to increase in England, and by what 


means these profits were absorbed and lost to the 
country ? But that the truth was, as he had dis- 
tinctly proved, there was a positive loss on the 
India trade. On this he resti d, and on this hiC 


grounded his reasoning. He could not forbear, 
tliereforc, again urging on the attention of 
the court, that if Ministers wore disposed to give 
them every thing that was valuable — if they were 
disposed to continue that system of management, 
which secures the happiness of millions in India ; 
if they were willing to continue to the Company 
the exclusive possession of the China trade, as a 
boon, for their rights ceased with the charter— 
ought they not, with a good grace, to yield up the 
Indian tradcj in which the country must and will 
particii)atc, whether they would or not ? If Go- 
verntnent olTer to continue to us the whole of our 


India territory, with a revenue of jC’ 16 , 000 ,(K) 0 , 
burdened wdth an expenditure somewhat less than 
the receipts at present; but which, from the re- 
duction of many of our establishments, that ought 
to be looked for, will, at a future period, be con- 
siderably less than the receipts — if they give us a 
breathing time for the payment of our debts — if 
they give usj in short, every thing worth having. 
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—is it for the Company to throw down the gaunt- 
let of opposition to all negociation ? When they 
offer fairly, ought wc, the proprietors of East- 
India stock, to refure their proposition? For he 
drew a wide distinction between the court ofpro- 
])rietors and the court of directors, as tlic latter 
might be influenced to carry on a losing trade, 
for the purpose of still preserving the {>atronage 
attached to it. — Ministers very nalurallv told the 
Company, they could see no reason why they 
ought to liave the exclusive power ot conducting 
tl:e Indian trade, when the profits, by their own 
account, were less tiian nothing — nor was it to be 
expected, that either Ministers, or the representa- 
tives ot the people iji parliament, would take the 
]>art of a few of Ins vJiijesty’s su'- iOrt;., against the 
interests of the rest of the cou"'trv'. Ouerht not 
gentlemen to deliberate with gi oe.t caution. }>c-forc 
tliey proceed to cleiivcr stateniee.ts against Mi- 
nisters? Ought they ir t to pause before tliey give 
a decisive refusal ? Have they not acted rashly in 
breaking off the negociation themselves — in say- 
ing, almost expressly, “ they will not even consider 
“ the proposition of Ministers ?” What was that 
proposition ? It was nothing more than to give up 
a part of the import trade to the outports, — and 
Were they, by withholding that, to Jose the whole 
of their immunities? There was a considerable loss 
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incurred by the Company, in consequence of thi 
way in which the India trade was carried on — and 
there was strong reason to infer, from the docu- 
ments he had quoted* liiat it might be greatly in* 
creased, and advantageously conducteu by private 
individuals. — But then they come to the grand 
point — " It,” (say the Company) “ the extension 
“ is gianied, then wc shall have Europeans going 
“ out to India, in vast numbers— what description 
“ of persons would llien go out r — Unlicensed ad- 
“ venturers, by whose misconduct you will li^k 
the subversion of the government .” — [Hear ! 
hear !) Mr. Iluine said he wished them to hear, 
for it was a subject of great consequence. 

Are the sovereigns of India, holding under their 
sway and authorify an army ot 2 53,000 men, 
20,(X)0 of them the troops cf his Majesty, are they 
to be atraid of a few raggamuftins, who may run 
aw'ay from their ships ? Are they to be frightened 
by a few straggling vagabonds r J'hcy, who arc 
possessed of so many fortresses, garrisoned by their 
own troops ? The captain* of vessels trading to 
India arc highly respectable, and superior, in 
nautical knowledge, generally speaking, to the 
ofikers in his iVIajesty’s service ; and he hoped, if 
their siiips wore taken front them, by the new ar- 
rangements, they would be properly remuncrated- 
JJut what vessels were proposed to be ad- 
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thitted to the India trade?— None under 400 tons 
burthen. — Now, would any man seriously tell him, 
that the owner of a ship of 400 tons would send 
out persons to India, in whom he could not place^' 
perfect confidence? In the Company’s shipsi the 
captains attended merely to the business of the 
vessel, and had nothing to do with the cargo; but 
the persons appointed to command the ships fitted 
out by private mcrchants,for the India trade,would 
not only be captains, but factors or agents; men 
in whom their employers could implicitly rely. 
Such an objection as this falls to the ground with- 
out argument. But, it was said, the sailors would 
be worse than they generally are — he thought they 
would be better than they are now. How are 
the East-Indiamcn manned at present ? By va- 
grants of all countries, picked up by crimps, and 
sent on board without the knowledge of their 
officers, or of each other. Did their officers know 
them? Certainly not. Did they repose confi- 
dence in them ? Most assuredly not. — On the 
other band, he said, that, by extending, the trade 
to the outports, the natives of this country would 
embark for India— men who 'are resident here, 
and who would leave their wives and families be- 
hind them, as hostages for their return, and pledges 
for their correct conduct while abroad. There- 
fore, the danger to be apprehended from the in- 
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ilux of Eurot;eans would be diminished, not in- 
creased. 

Bi't it was observed, the numbers wlio go out 
would be unbounded. Tliat must be entirely re- 
gulated by the trade j for no man would send out 
goods, or embark his capital, without the expec- 
tation of being reimbursed. This was a self-evi- 
dent fact. But, say the opponents of the e.xtcn- 
sion, those people will colonize, and the oppres- 
sion of the natives will follow. This he was sure 
never could be the case, while the laws were 
administered in India with so much justice and 
equity. There was as much civil liberty there as 
there was in this country; the very prejudices of 
the people were attended to. 'I'o prove how 
solicitous the Company were to protect tSii-ir sub- 
jects, he would mention a case which occurred a 
few years ago. Two or three young n'.cii, on an 
excursion from their college at Calcutta, set fire 
to a mud cottage. AViiat w^as the result,^ Why, 
a gentleman of the name cf Grant, an oflicer in 
the Company’s service, on the point of joining his 
regiment, was arraigned for the offence, found 
guilty, and scntcjiccd to be hanged, which punish- 
ment was afterwards commuted to transportation 
for life to Botany Bay. Tilts, surely, was a proof 
that the interests of the natives w'crc deeply con- 
sidered. Every man’s property w'as as firmly 
scciired*to him in that country as in this; and the 
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judges of the difTer'ent courts, he was proud to 
say, in vindication of the Company, and in op- 
position to some unfounded reports which had 
been circulated, wore a most meritorious class of 
persons, remarkable for their integrity and abi- 
lity. Though the learning and talents of, these 
gentlemen were more peculiarly honourable to 
themselves, still they reflected credit on the Com- 
pany, wlio selected them, and whose servants^ey 
might be considered. The police of India was 
also admirable. He wished to God there was as 
vigilant a police in England. Every unknown 
straggler is immediately seized there ; no person 
can possibly reside in*Iiidia without the license 
of government. If he gets into the coutirry, he 
is sure to be apprehended by s.cne of (he Chokfes, 
or guards established to prevent unlicensed resi- 
dence ; and the first police {;fnccr he meets ar- 
rests him, and claims the reward allowed. He 
is considered .as a deserter, and a price being set 
on his head, he has no chance of e^.cape ; for, 
even if lie passes one or two stations, he cannot 
ultimately get away. Such is the excellent police 
of that country. — [The honorable Gentleman was 
here, interrupted by the cry of Question.'] 

These are facts, he continued, which every 
officer in the Company's service must be aware 
of; and which, if any person is not willing 

I 2 
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to hear, he may indulge his feelings, by going 
^way. 

But he was told of another fear, that the Euro- 
peans would obtain influence, and acquire pro- 
perty in India. Those who dread this event ought 
to ^now, that in India an European cannot 

h 

acquire properly j the law completely prevents 
him, and if he purchases an acre of land from a 
native, the latter may cite him before a magis- 
trate, and demand his ground back again. The 
magistrate would immediately tell the European, 

What you have done is illegal, and you have lost 
your money.” Another ground of fear was stated 
to be, that the new comers would j>as« our terri- 
tories, and excite the Princes of the ni ighbouring 
States against us. But those who advanced this, 
should know, that there is an article in every 
treaty between the Company und the native 
Tfiiices, by which the latter engage to cause to 
be arrested, imprisoned, and finally sent to the 
nearest port, every European or American who 
may enter their territories without the Company’s 
license. Tliese treaties were accessible to every 
person ; and, on that point, he need say no more. 

As to the fear of insurrection, which was men- 
tioned in the Report of the Select Committee, 
svery person who has been in India roust be 
i^are how little danger is to be apprehende4 
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from the descendants of Europeans in that coun> 
try. The character of Europeans soon degene- 
rates there ; they soon cease to be that formidable 
and enterprising species of men, ready to act as 
their ambiiion prompts them. Every person 
knows that the descendants of the Portuguese in 
India are more despicable then the natives them- 
-selves. What fear, then, can be excited by such 
a race, without property, and without spirit? 
We are informed that Europeans will get to India 
with greater facility after the extension, than they 
could before. But what cause of prevention has 
hitherto existed ? Why cannot they go there 
now? Because the laws meet them on their 
landing. There is no difBculty in getting out ; 
but this is useless, as the police destroys every 
chance of their escape into the country. What 
does Marquis Wellesley say on this subject ? “ The 
powers of the Government in India,” says his 
Lordship, ** operating in full force against un- 
licensed individuals, will prevent any irregular 
intercourse between that country and England 
for sinister purposes.” 

The opening of the trade, therefore, can 
proiluce no danger, while we hold, as I hope 
we always shall hold, unimpaired, those salu- 
tary laws which are eminently calculated to se- 
cure the safety of our Indian empire. So per- 
fect is the police system there, that if a sailor is 
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wanted to on board his tliip at Bombay, the 
officers can bring iiitn to his boat in ten rr.’...i-.es. 
[TV/t rry of quesiio:? Acre bccaKK ^'O i^rcai, tiiat 
iSir ii. Inc MS addressed the Cour;, a7id en~ 
treated ike:/ would hear the lion. Projirietor, hoio* 
ever hnst he might choose to sp''ah', or however ir- 
relevant his argmn. nts might be, as he wished to 
hear every thing that could he said against the in- 
terests of the Company, for there were many Gcntle- 
vicn /n'csi-nt perfectly rradtj to answer every point.'] 

. Mr. Hume re.^umed, by stating tliat, if he 
had made use of a single irrelevant fact, lu' realty 
did not know it — he had endeavoured to combat, 
W'ith facts and arguments, those fears and doubts 
which had been conjured up. If any dread W'as in- 
/ dulgcd from the escape of a few runaways, what 
could we think of that government, which bad 
upheld our intereMs against the designs of France 
and of the native powers, if we now coticcived it 
likely to be overturned by so contemptible a 
force? — It behoved that Court to consider the 
subject carefully and maturely — He drew a dis- 
tinction between the Court of Proprietors and that 
of Directors, and wished it to be so understood. 
That of the former, be said, ought to be to secure 
to their country the greatest proportion of advan- 
tages, without sacrincing their rights and claims. 
Jn spile of the staicrnent of Air. Dundas, tliat the 
rigid to revenue liad always bc^m claimed by the 
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public, he was decidedly of opinion, in which he 
was fortified by the most abb lawyers, that, by 
the 5 th of Anne, chap. 10, and the 3d of Geo. II. 
chap. I t. s. 2, the revenues of India appertained 
to them. * 

]]y (hose acts it is provided, that though go- 
vcriunent should repay the Company the money 
they had borrowed, the Company should still con- 
tinue a body corporate and politic, having all 
tlieir territories, Sec. secu’'ed. I'hc Company's 
right he considered, therefore, as indisjrutable— ^ 
being founded on the law of the land ; but, al- 
though <hc government could not take the territo- 
ries, yet tlioy could t* :i\vay tlie exclusive trade 
to India and Ci:ina. w, if il appeared that the 
dividends were paid bv tiic ia.lci trade, and thev 
ofFcrod it to tlie Co;ei ;m\ — andi if it also appeared 
that the profit fro-r, iheTndiatra.lehad, atleast,been 
problematical — he ihought it was their duty to 
close with that projjosition, winch was consistent 
with tlie claims ot the Company ; and, when so 
great an interest was at stake, not to (juarrel 
about a trifling investme He hoped the Court 
would act as it did <ui a forme/ occasion, and ab- 
stain from whatever might create irritation, 
and endeavour to procure what w,.s most valu- 
able, by permitting tije public to participate in the 
India trade. He would rather that his Majesty’s 
Ministers should havi- another opp " tunity of ob- 
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servingthe moderation of the Court, and, therefore, 
he did not think the Resolutions prop)osed ought 
to be carried — the Company ought to consider 
what the consequence would be, if the Ministers 
were supported in this measure by the country at 
large. They had no right to expect that the Re- 
presentatives of the nation would not defend the 
interests of the people with which they were en- 
trusted, although the members of the Common 
Council for the city of London had .already pre- 
judged the cause, and expressed their determina- 
tion to oppose the measure, right or wrong. 

Sir T. Melcaffe spoke to order. He could not 
permit the patience of the Court to be abused, by 
listening to a libel on the Common Council for the 
City London, who were doing every thing in 
their power to serve the Company. lie could not 
permit the honourable Proprietor to accuse them of 
betraying the confidence of the people at large, 
without noticing it. On this particular point he 
(Mr. Hume) had transgressed all bounds ; and, on 
many others, he had gone much too far. 

Mr. JIume resumed. — It was not his intention 


to give offence ; he merely stated what had been 
expressed by those gentlemen in their advertise-* 
ments. If he had erred, he was the first to apo- 


logize. 


If the facts he had stated were correct^ 


It behoved the Court seriously to consider whether 
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they would agree to a long string of hostile resolp- 
tions. With the permission of the Court, he would 
propose a Resolution founded on that of 1793, as 
an amendment. The Court ought to look to the 
interests of individuals, and the benefit of the 
publio, which he maintained were perfectly cojU- 
patiblc, and act a firm and temperate part. But 
there was a vast distinction between violent op- 
position, and temperate firmness. lie then moved 
that all the w'ords after the word “ that,” be 
omitted, and the following be substituted : 

“ This Court deeming it prudent and proper to 
acquiesce in the principles and preliminaries 
stated by his Majesty’s Ministers, through the 
President of the Board of Control, in the papers 
laid before the Court, respecting the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter, with certain provisions in 
favour of the merchants and manufacturers of Great 
Britain, and the Outports of these realms j” 

Resolved — ^That it be referred back to tjic 
Court of Directors, to continue their negociation 
for the carrying those principles into cflfecl j this 
Court relying on <fue attention being paid to se- 
cure to the Company as great advantage in their 
commerce, as is consistent with their claims upon 
the public, and the prosperity and interests of the 
country at large ; and Tor that purpose, by proper 
regulations, to guard against the mischiefs that 

K 
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might arise from disputes in India, or in England, 
between those engaged in commerce j to protect 
the Trade from smuggling ; and those conse- 
quences which are now dreaded by a departure 
from the present established system ; and, parti- 
cularly, to prevent the residence or interference of 
Europeans in any part of India, so as to endanger 
the Company’s Government there, in their exclu- 
sive administration of the territorial possessions 
which they now have, or may hereafter obtain, as 
well in their revenue as in their individual and 
military departments. 

“ That the Directors be instructed to endea- 
vour to obtain from bis Majesty’s Ministers, a 
guarantee to the Proprietors for titeir stock, capi- 
tal, and dividends, in case they should take the 
territories under their m.'man:einent : and that as 
the Company consider themselves as guardians of 
the prosperity of the empire in India, and pro- 
tectors of the liberty and happiness of the mil- 
lions who live under their government ; reposing 
confidence in the ability of their Directors and 
the wisdom of the Legislature, that every pos- 
sible safeguard will be provided to prevent dan- 
ger to the empire, and injury to its people.” 

Prior to the Amendment being seconded, 

IVfr, Whitshed Keene tosc, and spoke at consi- 
derable length j but, from the weakness of his 
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voice, much of his speech was inaudible. He 
said, that although near fifty years bad elapsed 
since his name had appeared on their books as a 
Proprietor of India stock, yet he had never spoken 
in that Court before. This had been occasioned 
by two causes ; first, the consciousness of a feeble 
voice, an«l, still more, the consciousness of 
feeble talents, which did not enable him to say 
any thing worthy their attention ; but he ap- 
prehended I’ne question then before tfie Court, 
consisting of the proposition which his Majesty’s 
Ministers were pleased to say they would recom- 
mend, though comjoresscd in a very few lines, 
was yet so jiregnant with circumstances, that if 
every gentleman who had delivered his opinion 
on it had continued the discu .siou lor hours, still 
some points worthy of remark would remain, 
lie had listened with great attention to the 
(ientlcman who had just sat down, and who had 
thrown all the light in his power on the subject, 
and investigated it in a commercial and political 
point of view. Previous to that, however, he had 
entered into a panegyric, honourable in the high- 
est degree to that great Company, both in India 
and England, in every word* of which he most 
perfectly concurred, being persuaded, that what- 
ever irregularities might have marked their first 
territorial accessions, when the Company became 
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a substantive body, they entirely ceased. From 
the time that Lord Cornwallis improved the sala- 
ries of the agents in India, which before that pe- 
riod were so small as to induce individuals to have 
recourse to illicit means of making profit, and in- 
troduced a liberal and judicious policy ; from that 
time, he was convinced, the purity of the Com- 
pany’s Government, both at home and abroad, 
had been surpassed by none in the world. Agree- 
ing with the Hon. Gentleman, as he did, on those 
points, he was inclined, notwithstanding the de- 
tail he had gone into, to think that the conclusion 
to be deduced i;om them was very diircrent 
from that which he had drawn. 

Although he had not been much accustomed to 
examine the details of financial and commercial 
measure 3 , yet he had not been inattentive to transac- 
tions,athome and abroad,for the last thirty-five years. 
He by no means wished to detract from the ability 
and firmness of mind displayed by Ministers on 
the present occasion; but he must remark, that look- 
ing to the liberty of exporting a certain quantity of 
goods which the Company conceded in 1733, and 
the additional facility granted 6j/ licence in 1802, 
the principles on which the Ministers of that day 
acted, appeared directly opposite to the motives 
by which his Majesty’s present Ministers seemed 
to be influenced: in proof of this, he would 
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read an extract form an authentic record which 
he held in his hand — [Mr. Keene here read an 
extract from a letter written in 1800 , by Mr* 
Dunrlai', to the Chairman and Depnfy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors^ in zvkirh the exclu- 
sive commercial privileges of the Company are 
advocated, and the ziecessity of their retaining the 
Government of the Indian Empire is strojigly en- 
forced ] This statement, he acknowledged, had 
made a very deep impression on his mind, and 
whatever respect he might have for the talents of 
His Majesty’s present Ministers, he could not help 
thinking, that they had failed to invalidate these 
arguments. He would not follow the hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) through all his com- 
mercial details, for there were many Proprietors, 
whose attention, he could have no doubt, had 
been drawn to them. But, though he was not 
calculated to enter into those minute statements, 
yet he would be allowed to form an opinion of 
the results that might be expected from the 
change now proposed. He should be very sorry 
to alarm the country by noticing any remote or 
visionary danger, but there were some circum- 
stances which he felt it was* his duty to state. 
That great Company had very justly expatiated 
on the magnihcence of their establishments ; the 
enlarged scale of their shipping ; and the bene« 
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fit the navy had derived from them : they had 
dwelt on the number of persons in their employ, 
and various other points, of minor importance, 
to a commercial body of men. Now, he thought 
the channels of trade could not be directed from 
to immense a body, without producing much in- 
jury, and could only be justified by the vital in- 
terests of the country being at stake, and a cer- 
tainty that we should be benefited by the change. 
He said, he knew not whether it was generally 
understood that, in time of war, the royal docks 
were not sufficienc to repair the wear and tear of 
our fleets. Now, it was known, that, according 
to the present establishment of the India Com- 
pany, the River 'I'hames was a great naval arse- 
nal, and, were the Company to be considered as 
a naval power, they would have a right to rank 
as the third in Europe. 'Hiey were calculated to 
supply that number of ships which tlie royal 
yards could not do ; and they were capable o' 
sending out five or six ships of the line to aid the 
royal navy. If the country were deprived of 
these advantages, the consequences would be 
most serious. And, in his opinion, such would 
be the operation of the proposition which had 
been made for granting the outports the liberty of 
importirtg from, and exporting to, every part of 
the Indian empire. Some persons said, that if 
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ihe shipping was taken from one part of the coun- 
try, it would find its way to another : but the 
ports of Bristol and Liverpool were not qualified 
to admit such vessels as those employed by the 
East India Company — their waters would not 
permit it. The effect then would be to destroy 
the great naval arsenal of the Thames, without 
furnishing an equivalent. Perhaps the petitioners 
would not be so eager to break up that naval 
arsenal, if they knew the immense expense 
which must be incurred to form another. He re- 
collected a petition being presented to the House 
of Commons, from persons interested in the for- 
mation of a naval arsenal, at Milford Haven — 
no part of Britain affords greater facilities for 
dock-yards, &c. but it was found that it would 
be necessary to have fortifications there, and a 
garrison to defend it ; and these considerations put 
an end to the project, however good in itself, 
l^ortsmouth and Plymouth were guarded in like 
manner; but the naval arsenalsof the River Thames, 
were equally serviceable, without the accumulated 
expense. These things struck him as very import- 
ant, and decided his opinion on the subject. 

The petitioner.^ from the dutports, who claim 
an unrestrained commerce, complain that the 
monopoly of the East-India Company is an 
encroachment on the rights and privileges of 
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the people : Now, there was no man more in* 
dined to support their rights than he was j but 
he vrould not be actuated by any specious rea- 
soning to sacrifice the interest of his country to a 
misapplication of that principle. The present 
abridgement of the right of an indiscriminate 
Indian traffic, he felt convinced was most neces- 
sary, and its advantages were infinitely greater 
than its inconveniences. All laws were made 
for the well-being of society j by them our natu- 
ral rights are, to a certain degree, restrained: 
but order and harmony are the result. They 
were all sensible of the benefits which the East- 
India Company had poured on the nation, and, 
influenced by that knowledge, he did think it ill 
became the country to tolerate such a clamour. 

He declared that though he had not much to do 
with commerce, and was not qualified to judge on 
affairs of that description, yet, from his own 
knowledge, it appeared to him morally impossi- 
ble that the petitioners could benefit by partici- 
pating in the trade of the Company. The ad- 
vantage which the Company derived from Jong 
established intercourse with India, from a ma- 
ture experience in' the manners and customs of 
people, and from the excellence of their 
coauner<^al arrangements, must give them an 
Infinite superiority over other merchants. It was 
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not his intention to enter into a discussion of the 
moral cflbcts v/hiLh the proposed alteration would 
intaliibly produce, and which were certainly of 
the utmost moment, lie shoul 1 merely observe, 
that the measure, it acceded to, would not be 
less iiijt'.rio’js to the state to the East-India 
Company, The hon. gv-ntleman concluded by 
moving the question ot adjournment, till the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mr. Hume said, he should be glad to know* 
why Ids amendment, which was regularly second- 
ed. had been handed back from the cli;iir. 

Sir Jht g/j answered, that the amend- 

ment mf»vcd by the' honourabie proprietor had 
been handed tjp from the chair, and the question 
"was ashed, ‘ Is it seexmded r’ to vehich no an- 
swer had been returned. It was handed up when 
the honourable proprietor (Mr. Keene) was far 
advanced in bis speech. — ITie question of ad- 
journment had been since moved and seconded, 
and took precedence, 

Mr, Randle Jackson stated, that he and seve- 
ral gentlemen about him had partaken in the 
error which had occurred. — ^The amendment, 
when handed up, was seconded by Mr. Lewin ; 
he himself, however, requested the 'honourable 
gentleman (Mr. ttume) to withhold it for a time, 
as Mr. Keene had begun his speech. He wa« 


L 
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desirous, among tlic many other claims they had 
on the favour ot the public, to add those of can- 
dour and liberality, towards every party, in every 
<]uarter, who might conceive it proj)cr to raise 
a voice against them. And he should have 
risen, immediately after the honourable gentle- 
man, to have ansv.ered him, to the best of his 
ability, and he thought he could have answered 
him eftcctually, but he was anxious for every per- 
son who took that side of the question, to be 
courted and invited to deliver their sentiments. 
He renewed that invitation. Let every gentle- 
man attend in his place, and declare his senti- 
ments with freedom and frankness, as that gen- 
tiemati (Mr. Hume) had done. He should be 
sorry if any feeling of interest could make them 
forget that they came there as British citizcn'=^, noj 
as mere proprietors of East India stock. He 
hoped the question of order would not prevent a 
decision on the amiendment, 

Mr. Hume, said, he wished the amendment 
to lie on the table, for decision at a . future 
time. 

Sir H. luglis stated that it was for the Court 
to consider whether the amendment was not 
as should now be decided ? He was sure 

WM not fit to lie long on the table, with- 
eiif a decision. The honourable gentleman be- 
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gnn his speech with Ji pnneigyric on the East 
India Company and their establishments ; but the 
whole tenor of liis observations was to destroy the 
only power the East India Company possessed to 
support those establishments. On two points 
touched by the honourable gentleman, he should 
make a few remarks. The first was Indigo. The 
honourable gentleman did not seem to recollect, 
that Indigo formed a large item in the early 
establishment of the Company, They gave it up 
for the purpose of encouraging the trade in our 
American and West Indian colonies. When 
Amei ica separated from the mother country, and 
Indigo was not gro’Jvnin the West Indies, by the 
fostering care of the Company, the Trade was re- 
newed in the East, and Europe w’as now supplied 
from India ; but it was owing wholly to the exer- 
tions of the Company. They encouraged it, and un- 
der theif auspices the private merchants carried it 
on. Another article of import mentioned by the 
honourable gentlerhan (Mr, Hume) was Cotton, 
liut he l^ad not told them how the merchants had 
fared,-— Did they benefit by the importation ? Ko, 
they did not j— ^what was imported in 1810, was 
then, in 1813, stUl locked up in the Company’s 
warehouses. 

After some further conversation, Mr. K^^nie 
vrithdrevy his motion of adjournment— the anlend- 

j. 2 
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mcnt was ordered to lie on the table — and th« 
Court, adjourned to Friday, Jan. 22. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 

I'he Court assembled at twelve o’clock, pursu* 
ant to adjournment.— Tlie proceedings of the last 
Court having been read, — '1 he Chairman (Sir 
Ifiglis) staled^ that the Court was met, by adjourn- 
ment, to take into farther consideration the papers 
recently laid before it, on the subject of the re- 
newal of the Company’s charter. As Parliament 
would meet early in next month, it wa , most de- 
sirable that the Court of Directors should be fur- 
nished, before that period, with their decision on 
this important question j he therefore earnestly 
hoped tiWit they would come to a decision 
this day. Since the last meeting, he had heard 
from Earl of Buckinghamshire 
of something which had passed in that Court, 
on Tuesday last. He believed the shortest and 
best way to bring it before their notice, was to 
read the letter as part of his speech j indeed it 
was tl^ipjily regular way in which it would coinc 
belor|^£^ Court. \IIehere read the letter, for 
the which vide Jppendix.'] 
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Sir Hugh Inglis', in continuation, declared, that 
he apprche.'vlccJ this letter ought not to interfere 
!W!‘h the main debate. The question now before 
the Court was ihe original motion, and the amend- 
ment, which had been moved on it. If any 
geni ieman wished to speak on the subject of the 
letter, an opportunity would offer hereafter. But 
reallv he did not see it was necessarv at the 
present moment. What was stated, former 

occasion, by the hon. proprietor Davis), 

iiad been replied to, by the noble Ibrd, in a very 
.satisfactory manner ; That llie circumstance took 
place, he did not doubt — any more than he, did 
Its having escaped his lordship’s memory, 

Mr. JL Jarkson said, the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Davis) was very desirous to state, tliat .-the 
circumstance alluded to. in his lordship’s letter, 
was not the same to which he had referred ; 
and w'hich was memioned, not from any disre- 
spectful motive, but as an occurrence in which 
the ijitcrference of his lordship was highly .ho- 
nourable to his feelings, 

Mr. Robert Grant then ro.se; and was Called 
to by the chair, ^'herc was also a general call 
among the proprietors upon tluit gentleman, j, he, 
however, gave way to . . 

Mr. DaviSf who said, that he felt very much 
obliged for the indulgence they gave him : 
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*— he was unwilling to address them, this day, 
and would not trespass on their time, after the pa' 
tjent attention with which they honoured him on 
Tuesday last, but that the letter of the noble 
lord demanded an explanation from him. 

Some time ago, he contended in the Court, that, 
in bis humble opinion, the trade to India was then 
as open as it could be, beneficially to the public and 
terviceabkto the state. And his opinion was found- 
ed on tbi^nat, in the last ten years of his life, be 
could have shipped through the medium of the East 
India Company, 50G0 ton# more than he really 
did ship. He knew the act specified SOOO tons ; 
but he also knew he could have gone to their 
shipping clerk, and, if he paid for the freight, 
he coirtd have got 5000 tons additional. Know- 
ing that 5000 tons could thus be obtained, and 
that 5000 were not occupied, he concluded that 
the trade was open to ail good purposes. The 
answer was, the trade is open, but the freight is 
so high that no prudent man can ship goods. 
This was what he had to contend against, and 
he adduced two instances to prove the truth of 
his opinion. If they had favoured him with a 
hearing of three or four hours, he could have 
quote(|jg^ny more. (Laughter.) 'Ihe proofs 
season, at Calcutta, thirty ships 
beh^^ig to the Company could not dispose of 
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their cargoes j a petition was drawn up and 
signed by the captains of these ships, calling on 
Lord aMinto to remit the customary duties, bc» 
cause the market was so glutted, that they , could 
not get rid of these goods. He then went back, 
as far as he could, about 17 years since, to the 
year 1795 ; he was then at Madras, and remcm* 
bered when the Hodiietj arrived there : soon after 
her arrival. Lord Hobart, now Earl of liucking- 
hamshirc, found it necessary to order her return 
to England ; slie had on board an investment 
amounting to .£*12^000, composed of various 
articles, Manchester goods, Yorkshire cloths, 
and Shclheld and IJirminghatn ware. 'J'he in- 
vestment was divided i' to two parts, ^4,000 
worth of the goods being ntendeJ tor the Madras 
market, the remaining »£‘d,000 for that of Ben- 
gal — The quantity intended for Madras was 
sold ; but, when the vessel was ordered back to 
England, it threw the additional ,£’8,000 on the 
market. Neither shop nor store-keepers would 
buy the goods. , The captains strove to, retail 
them ; a sort of business he did not like to wit- 
ness— for he would rather see them Conatnanders 
or Sailors, than Chapmen or Hawkers. The Eiirl 
of Buckinghamshijm'met the Captain,XC!3^tuthers) 
at a private party; at tlie botiseof a. Mr, Chase, 
and very . kindly offered to transmit Mi mo- 
ney through the Company’s treasury. But, 
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as he said before, there was no money to bd 
procured. The next scheme devised was a 
lottery, for the purpose i f relievin;^ the Captain 
from his difficulties. And he believed that a copy 
of the very subscription paper was then at his 
bouse in the country, but of this he was not sure. 
He Bj'plicd lately to Copt. Carruihers, however, 
on the s.n jfct, and received the answer rcat! to 
the Court on Tuesday lait,and w hich he a^ain pro- 
duced. [See debate of Tuesday, page 10.] Sj)Ciik- 
ing from memory, lie assured the Court, on the 
honor of a gentleman, he was convinced the 
name of Lord Hobart stood at the head of that 
list. When his Lordship mentioned the case of 
Captain Hunt, he stated another circumstance in 
favour of his argument j for it appeared that he 
was also distressed.— -Me was influenced by no 
private motive : if the trade were thrown oj)t;'n it 
might rather serve him ; but he was desirous that 
the manufacturers of the country should jiot be 
misled ; He was desirous that they should not be 
ruined by speculators: who, having mads 
their experiment, and failed, would throw ail 
the em/r on the Company, if their danger was 
not fairly described 'to them. 

Sir Hugh IngUs believed, the Court perfectly 
satisfied, wit^he explanation given by the hon, 
proprietOTiSia urged the Court to proceed with 
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the debate on the subject of the amendment that 
had been proposed at their last meeting. 

Mr, Morris said, he was not prepared to speak 
at large on this occasion, but wished to be in- 
dulged with a remark on an hon# proprietor’s 
(Mr. Hume) quotation, in support of his argu- 
ment, for an open trade. lie professed to have 
quoted from Mr. Colebrook ; that quotation, 
I)owever, did not belong to Mr, Colebrook ; it 
was extracted from a joint production of Mr. 
Lambert and Kfr. Colebrook. The former gen- 
tleman was one of the most speculative mer- 
chants in Calcutta ; but it was ' not certain that 
his speculations were so successful as to attach 
any great importance to his opinion — nor did 
he tliink him a person to whom the Court 
should look for a sound opinion. (Hear ! hear !) 
He W'as certain that the exports of this coun- 
try could not be increased by opening the India 
trade, and that it was the grossest delusion to 
hold out such expectations. What would be the 
result if the petitioners obt ained their demand? 
Their hopes being disappointed, would they not 
come back to the Ministers with redoubled Cla- 
mour } Would they not exclaim, **"you have been 
the. aiders and abettors of our delusicni j*~yoit, 
whose justice and wisdom should have checked our 
career,— your compliance has ruined us j”*— -and 

M 
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would they not call for a remuneration? AVhat 
then would be their new request ? — “ some 

part of the China trade, we l;nf>w’ ihot at least is 
beneficial the Court must be aware, that 

those obliging gentlemen had ofiered to take that 
trade likewise but of the hands of the Company. 
Hie hon. gentleman said that reserving the China 
trade was a boonj he could not see it in that light. 
Tliey should go to Parliament, relying on the wis- 
dom and equity of their cause, and on that 
alone ; and if they could not make out that cause 
as a right, he, for his part, should disclaim the 
jeceiving it as a favour. 

No man could doubt that these encroachments 
would increase, if not strongly opposed, till the 
utter ruin of the Company was effected. But he 
did not believe, whatever the information of the 
hon. gentleman might be, that the Ministers were 
,50 steeled by the representations of the peti- 
tioners as to shut their eyes against the dictates 
of justice and policy. 

That gentleman had told them, too, with much 
savgfroidy that they might curtail their establish- 
ments ; but the Vital interests of the country were 
so intimately interwoven with the prosperity of 
the Company, that the one could not be affected 
without injuring the other. What w-as the situa- 
tion of India now ? Had not Lord Minto told 
them that they were without a rival, and without 
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a foe in lhat country ; that all was peaceable and 
. quiet ? Vet it was at this moment, when they 
stood on such a proud eminence, that they were 
called ujwn to make this dangerous experiment, 
which, he was convinced, could produce no pos- 
sible good to the petitioners, but would certainly 
ruin the great emporium of commerce, the city 
of London s and every thing valuable to the 
Company, would probably fall with it. He 
spoke from the situation of this country at pre- 
sent; and as truth, equity, justice, and sound 
policy were in their favour, he trusted Ministers 
wciuld be influenced by them all. 

lie hoped the subject would be properly dis- 
cussed, and trusted they should not be told, sic 
volOf sic jubeOf slat pro ratione voUmtas, on w hich 
principle the Earl of Buckinghamshire’s letter ap- 
peared to have been written. The noble Lord 
seemed to think there w'as no alternative ; but the 
nation had an alternative, ant^ the privileges of 
the Company must be renewed unimpaired and 
unshaken, because they w’ere founded on the basis- 
of justice and policy, and because the interests 
of the Company were closely .intervvf^h with 
the essence of the constitution. Let Mrf^ers blit 
place their unhallowed hands on one single brick 
of this vast edifice, and the whale would fall 
to the ground. ( Hear ! hear !) Ignorant men 

.M3 
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might destroy that fabric which mms reared by wis- 
dom ; they might pull down that building which 
it had taken ages to erect, and which had added 
to the strength and beauty of the empire ; but, 
he asked, was such ruin to be occasioned by a set 
of adventurers, who laboured under the grossest 
delusion ? For it was physically impossible, from 
the constitution of India, that the consequences of 
opening the trade could be any other but ruinous. 

At what moment, too, and under what 
circumstances did they make this appeal ? They 
made it under the influence of calamity and 
distress; it did not proceed from sober reflec- 
tion nor from the sound dictates of reason ; they 
had not argued with coolness and deliberation. 
Those who were acquainted with the nature of 
the trade with India must be aware, from its 
climate and other circumstances, tliat its mar- 
kets were continually fluctuating, and that the 
greatest losses wAe sometimes incurred. He 
would not detain the Court farther than to ob- 
serve, that such; were the policy and equity of 
their claims, and such the honor and wisdom of 
the country, thatf if they did not meet justice in 
one quarter they certainly should seek for it in 
another; he was one who felt disposed to place 
reliance upon Parliament ; he looked with confi- 
dence fo theh decision j he knew of no corrup- 
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{ion in Parliament, and he. firmly confided in its 
wisdom for the protection of their rights and 
privileges. 

Sir Hugh Inglis^ addressing himself to Mr. 
R. Grant, observed that he was sure to be 
excused for having allowed the two honorable 
proprietors to* precede him. The latter gentle- 
man had thrown so much light on the sub- 
ject; his arguments had been so strong and 
convincing that he should be sorry to have pre- 
vented him for one moment from delivering his 
ft ntirnents. A feeling in which he thought his 
lion, friend (Mr. Grant) must participate. 

Mr, R. Grant . — “ Permit me to assure you. 
Sir, that you owed me no apology for what has 
conferred on me, in common with the. rest of this 
audience, a very high gratification. I am ex- 
tremely happy in having given place to both the 
gentlemen who have addressed you ; to one of 
them I am particularly indebted for having most 
satisfactorily explained the circumstance alluded 
to in the Earl of Buckinghamshire's letter; and 
to the other, for having confirmed, both by the 
results of reason, and from the better warrant of 
experience, those arguments on which I have 
been rxcustomed to rely in the decision of this 
important question. — In obtruding myself on 
your notice for a short lime, I rise chiefly for tht 
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purpose of making a few remarks, I was going 
lo say on the only speech which occupied the at- 
tention of the last meeting, but which is cer- 
tainiy the only speech on that side of the. ques- 
tion. It will cost me some effort to make those 
remarks, which, however, I shall deliver with all 
the respect due to the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hume), He was pleased, on a former occasion, 
to bestow on me some high and very undeserved 
compliments; but I should still less deserve those 
compliments, could I purchase his praise, or that 
of any other individual, by tlie sacrifice of pri- 
vate opinion. 

I am happy. Sir, to reflect that notwith- 
standing some disapprobation which obtruded 
itself towards the end of the hon. gentleman’s 
able speech, he was, on the whole, heard with 
the greatest attention. I, for one, congra- 
tulate myself on having heard that speech, to 
W'hich I listened with the most cordial satisfac- 
tion, — and, what will scarcely be believed, even 
its prolixity, if I may be allowed the expression 
without offence, afforded me great pleasure. — 
It has been reported, out of doors, that the pro- 
prietors wished to stifle discussion, and were 
anxious to attain their object rather by the force 
of their wdlls than by the power of argument. I, 
therefore, in the name of the proprietors, thank 
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the honorable gentleman for having tried the 
experiment, how much of opposition, both in 
quantity and in quality, we could endure. — I 
feel much pleasure in looking to the spirit of the 
honorable proprietor, as it will tend to enlighten 
the public mind, by proving on which side 
candour and fairness are in reality to be found. 
I heard the professions made by the honorable 
gentleman of the utmost fairness and liberality, 
and I am disposed to give him full credit for the 
sincerity of his professions — but, at the same 
time, we all know, that when the mind is deeply 
imbued with a particular subject, it is somewhat 
difficult to maintain that standard of temper, by 
which, at the outset, we have determined to re- 
gulate our conduct. It is in the judgment of the 
country, on which side candour and fairness 
arc to be found. 

The hon. gentleman accused some mem- 
bers of having expressed strong feelings of in- 
dignation at the domineering language used 
by his Majesty’s ^Ministers — Bat he cannot 
accuse any gentleman of ha’ ing charged Mi- 
nisters,- as he charged th§ Directors, at the 
very moment, too, when they are throwing 
themselves on us for support in the arduous 
which they have to sustain, with being 
influenced by a base and ignoble passion, for the 
patronage of the East-Indics. {Hear ! hear !) 
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He was also severe on anotlier gentleman, for* 
having impated ignorance to the petitioners from 
the outports. I believe that ignorance has been 
shewn by them on a subject with which they ne- 
cessarily could not be so well acquainted as the 
Company, but I have never heard any proprietor 
say, that the members for those outports, by a 
most .scandalous dereliction of t!:cir duty, were 
sworn to vote for a particular measure, whether 
right or wrong. ( Hear / hear !) 

The. hon. gentleman went into a variety 
of voluminous details through which I will not 
follow him, not because I w^mld check this spe- 
cies of discussion, but because there are many 
gentlemen in this assembiy beUcr qualified for 
examining his commercial statements than I 
am. I decline following him, however, not 
merely because I am incompetent to tlie task, 
but because I think I can shew, in a very 
few sentences, that the far greater number of the 
facts he has adduced, are either totally irrelevant, 
or totally inconclusive. — The hon. gentleman 
entered into a very long argument, to shew the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the Americans in t'neir inter- 
course with India, niid fi.^r half an hour he dilated 
upon this subject. Now, Sir, the advantage v. I.ich 
th^ possess over us I. admitted in the Kc;:oIu;ion 
before the court; Let the h -norabic gentleman 
Hclid not say one syliab’e on the oidy point 
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which that resolutiq^i leaves open, whether the 
superiority of the Americans arises from their 
commercial energy, or their neutral immunity. 
(Hear ! hear !) As to the observations which he 
lias made to prove that the loss of our commerce 
with the United States has been compensated by 
an increased trade to South America, it must be 
obvious to every mind, that though these argu- 
ments might be very appropriate, if we were dis- 
cussing the merits of the Orders in Council, and 
the shutting-up of the trade with America, they 
are not quite so relevant wlien the question relates 
tt.' rhe Company’s Charter and the opening of the 
tiadc with India. 

The hon. gentleman relying, as lie ex- 
pressed himself, entirely upon facts, has stated, 
that under the system of the Company a 
great increase had taken place in the trade to 
China, and this statement he has advanced with 
the view of shewing, if I understand him, that, 
under the system of the Company, the China 
trade cannot receive any increase whatever. He 
also enlarged coniiderably on the flourishing state 
of the indigo trade under thq direction of the 
private merchants, aided by large loans from the 
Company ; and the moral which he deduced was, 
that the indigo plantations never could have been 
brought to their present state of perfection by the 
Company, although bis owri statements most con- 
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vincingly shewed that they never could have been 
so impraved xvithout them. With a studious de- 
precation of individual examples, and a studious 
recommendation of average computations, the hon. 
gentleman favoured us with one or two isolated 
instances qF adventure, on the part of private mer- 
chants, to and from India, and this, too, without 
stating the only point at all conclusive on the sub- 
ject, namely, how these enterprizes succeeded. 
The hon. Chairman has informed us, that a part 
of the imports of the three last years are, at this 
hour, lying a dead weight in our warehouses, 
llie hon. gentleman, though studiously throwing 
aside individual opinion, and declaring that he 
would found his statement on nothing but facts, 
laid, with respect to one part of his subject, tlic 
greatest stress on what he stated to be the opinion 
of Mr. Colebrook ; which, after all, now turns out 
to be not the opinion of that gentleman, but of a 
person deeply interested in the private trade to 
India. AVilh the same profession of studiously 
abstaining fro ii opinions with the same reverence 
for facts, he rested the whole weight of his argu- 
ment respecting another essential point, I mean, 
the possibility of preventing illicit trafiic, on the 
privat^ opinion, delivered to himself in conversa- 
tion^ of an unnamed commissioner of the reve- 
nue. (Hear f ■) 
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I could proceed with this sort of scattered 
remarks; I could make similar observations on 
many other parts of the hon, gentleman’s speech, 
which I heard with the same degree of convic- 
tion as was produced by those to which I have 
alluded, — but I will decline the task, on this plain 
and simple ground, that, giving him all for which 
he asks, giving him all he contends for, the main 
question before us remains in all its untouched in- 
tegrity. 'JThe question is not, whether the Ame- 
ricans trade more cheaply than the Company; 
still less, whether the Orders in Council proved 
injurious to the commerce of England ; nor is it, 
whether we carry on the Indian trade at a loss 
(though I utiderstand that not to be now the 
fact) ; but the question before us is : whether, 
admitting, for argument, that ail these com- 
mercial evils, which the hon. gentleman has des- 
cribed, attach to the present system, are they not 
well worth incurring for the sake of avoidiiig 
those political mischiefs which form the single and 
the dreadful alternative ? (Hear ! Hear !) 

Now, Sir, if on this pa^ of the subject, I 
wanted a prima fade argument of great weight, 1 
would depend upon the Scebunt which the hon. 
gentleman himself gave of the political system of 
India. A description in colours so fervid that 
even I, an ardent adniirer of that system, cot^d 
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scarcely have dared to follow him. Had I left 
the room at the moment when the hon. gentle- 
man concluded his panegyric, I should have been 
satisfied that he was warmly writh the Court of 
Di rectoi 3 v-n this occasion, I should have thought 
that 3 a system had so completely answ’ercd 
all {ho ends for v.-lntl’. it was intended, even the 
smallest apprehension, even the most distant sur- 
mise, of its danger, would have armed all hands 
In its defence j that all parties would be ready to 
guard such an institution, from moth and rust as 
well as from violence and plunder, from tarnish 
as well as from decay. (Hear ! hear !) I should 
have thought that a system of this nature would 
never be sacrificed, or in the slightest degree ha- 
zarded, for any commercial experiment what- 
ever. 

Protesting against the necessity of producing, 
more than primd facie arguments on this sub- 
ject, where those arguments have not been ans- 
wered, I would yet cheerfully Join issue with our 
opponents on the matter of fact. Reviewing the 
correspondence with His Majesty’s ministers, 
what, is the state of the argument The Direc- 
to^^y, it is impossible for the Company to con- 
duct its important political functions without tlu; 
l^fofits of the China trade, by which they are at 
Resent suppc|^cd« Ministers admit this fact. 
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The Directors then asserti that, if the proposed 
regulation should produce a defalcation in that 
fund, the measure must be wrong; and this too 
is admitted by ministers. The directors next pro- 
ceed to shew, that it must have that effect. The 
government give a vague denial, and ask for 
more discussion. With this the directors comply, 
and support their case by the most cogent rea- 
soning, requesting that, if their reasoning is still to 
be set aside, it may at least have a more explicit 
answer. The reply of Ministers is, that we are at 
full liberty to hunt for an explicit answer in the 
Journals of the House of Commons. (Heart 
Hear fj. 

Sir, there is a two-fold view of this ques- 
tion, which is very important. First, from the 
facilities of smuggling tea under the new system, 
the profit being no less than 95 per cent. . on 
the sale-prices, and from the great oppor- 
tunities afforded by the vast range of islands, 
termed the Eastern Archipelago, where tea can 
easily be procured, the great argument is, that the 
monopoly of the China trade will be shaken to its 
foundation, and, when that goe^, all our establish- 
ments will go with it. Now, in this doctrine, 
have the directors gone on any new ground ? have 
they advanced any thing hitherto unknown to 
mercantile men? why. Sir, Dr. Adim Smith, the 
great oracle of the advocates for the extension of 
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trade, but who, like other oracles, is not always 
understood by his own priests, has explicitly 
admitted, how difficult it is where strong 
temptation exists, how Impossible in some cases, 
for any government to check illicit traffic. But 
I have a greater authority even than that of 
this great man 3 for great I certainly admit him 
to be, though considerably mistaken in all this 
business. I have the experience of the last 
few years. — Look to what has occurred during 
that time ; you talk of “ the seizure and confis- 
cation of ships i” have even burning and death, 
been sufficient to stop illicit traffic, w'hen the 
interests ci men were powerfully stimulated 
by the hope of great eventual gain ? 

What were ministers called on to give us? 
They were called on to give us explanations 
as to those regulations ; first, by which they 
intended to check the illicit importation of tea 
into this country, and into the other parts of 
Europe j secondly, by which they purposed to 
prevent the illicit shipment of the article in 
the Eastern seas. Have they done either ? 
No,— -they have . given you two or three enw 
biyo measures, vague in the extreme, which do 
not effect the only points to which they ought to 
have been directed.— Regulations are vaguely 
proposed to j^^ck illicit traffic when the private 
traders come into particular ports in this country 3 
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but what is M5 prevent them from running to innu- 
merable points along the shores of Ireland and 
Scotland ? But, besides, it is a most important 
consideration, that if the Illicit shipment of 
the commodity may easily take place abroad; 
it is useless to talk of preventing it in this 
country, for those engaged in it will then find 
ways and means to surmount every dilTictilty. 
Now what have ministers said on this parti- 
cular point ? I cannot find in the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire’s letter any thing on the subject, 
except an allusion to ** the extension of the 
in.inifost act.” What then is a manifest ? As 
far as I understand the matter, it is a document 
stating the cargo and lading of a ship ; to which 
document, however, it is essential that it shall be 
autlienticated by the Custoin-ilouse established, 
or the British consul resident, at the port or ports 
where the shipment is made — —Now the Eastern 
Archijjclago Contains a vast extent of coast ; for 
it contains, 1 had almost said, a countless number 
of islands, some of which are larger than Great 
Britain itself. How many Custom- Houses are 
there? what British Consuls are established in those 
ports? An extension of the manifest act! Do 
Ministers intend to fringe the whole coasts of 
those islands with commercial stations and re- 
venue OfHoers ? If such a proposition were 
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made to them, its extravagance would occasion 
them to smile j but I say that they are guilty of 
inhnitely greater extravagance, when, without any 
guards, witiiout any securities of this kind, they 
are about to hazard the ruin of all these great 
establishments; when they would abandon the 
keys of this great trade to private adventurers, 
vainly flattering themselves that some unknowm, 
yet-to-bc-dc vised remedy, some scheme dropped 
from the clouds, some lucky thought of a future 
^our, will enable them to steel those adventurers 
against tire powerful a(nd combined influence of 
str^g temptation arid lavish opportunity. 

’•f- s; > 

As a Jast consolation. Ministers assure us that, 
if any defalcation/ should take place in the re- 
venue, they are deeply interested in meeting 
‘them, and will afford every assistance to restore 
our dilapidated affairs. 1 believe them. Ill must 
1 think of any set of persons, honored with the 
royal confidence, who would not, in such a case, 
do their utmost to assist us heart and hand. But 
my belief is, tluit it will then be too late j and it 
is no answer to me to say, that they are sure to 
have the will to aid us, when my argument is, 
they are sure not to hsive the power. This is 
the .result of their proposition ; that they give 
IIS evils in the gross, and promise us reme- 
dies in detail. They suggest a measure where all 
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that is certain is bad, and alt that is good isi 
contingent.-— (J/ta/* / Hear !) 

On this important part of the subject,.! thxnlQ 
the crude ideas I have thrown out, contain^ 
reasoning sufficient to influence my mind againsti 
agreeing with this proposition^ until ! hear ons 
the side of ^Ministersi some clear and explicit 
regulations. — The great fear on the other 
point of this momentous question is, that the 
increase of the trade between the two ccain* 
tries, would also inerfease in a very great degree' 
the number of private Europeans in India— an 
event ominous to the welfare and happiness of' 
the natives^ and eventually no less ominous ta 
the peace and prosperity of the empire at large. 

When this argument has been urged by the ad<^ 
vocates of the Company, I cannot but express my 
surprise at the levity with which it has beemtreatedb 
—It seems considered to- be an- argument devised; 
in order to serve a turn, the mere child of thci 
exigency of the moment,— .But can ouf advec- 
sarics be so ignorant of history ?— are they so> ill 
informed in the events- of passed times as-not^to 
know that thd grand- legUlative problem Which,, 
for half a century, the'ISlaNnpany have been en- 
deavouring to solve, hasj^ been, .to adjust tbo 
balance of Intercourse- between the natives and' 
the Europeans- resid^ in India? v^nfQ..this. point 

o 
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have all their painful watchings, all their care, 
and all their attention been directed j but at 
length, time, chance, opportunity, and industry, 
combined, have formed that establishment which 
the honourable gentleman has described as so 
profuse of advantages. A friendly, harmless, and 
peaceable connection has been settled between 
two nations, one of them the most adventurous, 
the other the most timid and pusillanimous on 
the face of the earth. It is what the philoso- 
phers and sages of old would have delighted to 
see — a perfect equilibrium between presuming 
strength and unresisting weakness. — (Hear ! 
Hear /) Now, shall w'c be told that this system 
cannot be endangered by throwing an additional 
W'cight into one side of the scale ? shall we be 
told that no danger can accrue from inundating 
the East with adventurers, who, from the manner 
in which they will go out, ca^nnot by possibility 
be bound by the specific regulations now in 
force? Does not the burden of proof here lie 
on our opponents? 

What are the arguments by which we are met 
on the other side ? We are, in the’ first place, 
told, that we libel the' character of the private 
British . merchant, in supposing him capa- 
ble of insolence and oppression. And with tliis 
topic of defence, is mixed one of recrimination ; 
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for an injurious and contumelious deportment, it 
is said, is less to be expected from the private 
merchant, whose interest enjoins obsequiousness 
and civility towards his customers, than from the 
agents of a magnificent and Imperial Company. 

To take first the argument of recrimination, I 
have only met with one attempt, to found it on 
a basis of fact. This is in a periodical publication, 
well known for its ability and abusiveness — the 
Kdinburgh Review. — The document relied on is 
a paper written by Sir Philip Francis, then a 
member of the government of India, in 1783, 
d - scribing certain disorders which had recently ta- 
ken place ; disorders, now eradicated, and for the 
very purpose of eradicating which, that gentleman 
wrote the paper in question. Why, Sir, this argu- 
ment is born thirty years too late. We are told 
that a new system must be introduced in 1813, 
in consequence of a necessity subsisting in 1780. 
With just as much pertinence, might the author 
have asserted, that this country was now in the 
utmost commotion, — that this metropolis was in 'a 
state of riot and confusion, that its houses weire 
in flames, and its streets in arms, and, as a proof 
of all this, have referred , to the sclf-saiiie period of 
1780, — (Hear! Hear!) 

But it is said, that we libel the character of the 
British merchant ! Who, Sir, libelled that cha 
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racter ? or where is such a slanderer less likely 
to be found than in the heart of this great metro-. 
,|K>lis ? — a metropolis, of which may be said, and 
in a higher sense, what was once said concerning 
Tyre of old, “ vHer merchants are princes, and 
her traffickers the honorable of the earth” — Ho- 
norable, with better titles than those of rankj — 
'princes, because, ennobling princely wealth by 
'princely liberality.-~(Trear / .flVar/;) 1 am con- 
vinced that the outports possess their full share of 
this valuable character j I am not, however, 
libelling that character, but the reverse, when I 
say, that the respected and respectable persons 
in question, are not a fair sample of the sort of 
traders who would go oul to our possessions in the 
’East, in the event of an open trade ; still less, 
of those low agents and adventurers who 'might 
ihrong thither for purposes very different ’from 
’those contemplated fby the feif merchant. Am I 
not borne out in tbk statement by the history of 
India itself? Are there a more respectable class 
of men than the present body of private mer- 
chants residing under the Company ’s Government ? 
—•and yet is thej;c any Ihing-raore tine, ’than that 
in tiSe time of Lord Clive, persons holding the 
same situation, being less checked than now, far 
removed from public opinion at home, and ex- 
posed to the«f3ongest temptations that can act on 
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human passion or Infirmity, wore guilty of the 
grossest oppressions .towards the natives ? rFhei-e 
•is another fact still more stroi:g, and which still 
farther illustrates my argument. Can any thing 
■be morccoitriin than that many pev^sons.connected 
'Witli the slave trade, in this country, were most 
unimpeachably liumane, uprigiit, and ho'iorable ? 
■and, on tile other hand, can any thing be more 
certain, than that the lower order of traders em- 
barked in that:tiaffic, were guilty. of excesses, at 
which not only their principals at home, but at 
v/hicii human nature itself would have shuddered ? 
(<}icar ! Mf.ar !-) I do not mcando say that l iim- 
>tt»'’ratand the cecrets of nhatitrade jSo well as some 
ol OUT friends, the outports j but ,'I do say, the 
thistory.of tliat trade i;; a signal narntng to all 
•generations, a signal 'Warning to us, that we 
•should not, with these facts before .our eyes, out 
of . respect to the valued character of a British 
anerchant, .compliment au ay tlic ease and happl- 
mess of so many millions of our defenceless fellow 
^creatures in a distant countrv. 

These are not the points, however, toudised 
on by His Majesty’s Ministers. I say, Umched 
•an; because -alt their ^attempts at answers .are 
•mtem tangents ; ^glimpses, mot views, - of ^i^u- 
(incnts. '(iHnsar ! Hear 1) We ate told by the 
■•Earl of iBttckinghapjsitire, djiat .our jobjection. 
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arising from the danger to be apprehended by 
the influx of Europeans to India, comes too late ; 
because the export trade which, as he seems to in- 
sinuate, we have conceded, will do all the mischief 
that we contemplate, and that we have therefore 
no right to make that apprehension a ground of 
objection to the allowance of a free import trade. 
Now, sir, it is rather more than I know that 
we have conceded the export trade, {llearl) 

If we have said little about it, the reason is, 
because it is of inflnitely less importance than the 
other part of the question at issue. Bat mark 
their consistency. Ministers intimate, that we 
have conceded every thing by our supposed con- 
cession of the export trade j yet they acquiesce 
in the assertions of the outports, who contend, 
that the mere coAicession of the export trade will 
not send out a single additional ship or man. 
Thus our having conceded every thing is made 
an argument for our yielding to a fresh applica- 
tion, although it is on the very nullity of that 
concession, that the fresh application is founded. 
(Hear ! Hear !) 

The hon. proprietor used rather a different 
line of argument. He contended that the num* 
bers who would go out to India must neces* 
sarily be bounded, because no man would pro- 
cced there, who was not actuated by the hope of 
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j)rofit. Now, I confess, I must have been in one 
continued dream, tlirough his whole speech, if 
the effect of nine in ten of his arguments, I be- 
lieve I might say, the tenor of nine in ten of his 
propositions, was not to prove, that the hopes of 
profit in this trade, could not be calculated ; that 
they were, indeed, unbounded. If, therefore, I 
am to accept it on his authority, that the hope of 
profit would be the measure of the number who 
would proceed to India ; and if I am also to ac- 
cept it on his authority, that the hope of profit 
is ui bounded ; then I have his own authority 
lor stating, that the number of persons w’ho 
would go out would also be unbounded. (Hear ! 
Hear !) 

The last reliance of the hon. gentleman was oa 
the regulations of the local governments of India. 
On this subject I did intend to have made some 
observations. But the exhausting demand wliich 
I have made on the patience of the Court, renders 
it necessary that 1 should confine myself to one 
or two cardinal points. The hon. gentleman ap- 
pears to have been guilty of a great mistake, in 
thinking, that because the balan&c of the Indian 
empire is perfect now, it would also be perfect after 
so essential an alteration had been made, as that 
which he recommends ; though, according to his 
own idea, so considerable a change must be ef- 
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fected as would infaiiiblj’’. destroy the balance, by 
the accession of strength and lunnhers to one 
side. If, Sir, I even a<lcnittcd the hon. gentlc- 
inan’S‘ speculative argument, I would not allow 
hie^practical conclusion. I would not allow, be- 
cause the government of India i> a ntodd of al- 
most invulnerable excellence, that, therefore, wc 
should put it to every stress and strain which it 
can possibly bear. From the merest tool ot the 
lowest , mechanic, to those great moral engines 
wMch are wielded by legislators and governments, 
it. is the universal rule to spare that w'hich is good 
as much as possible. I give the hon. gowr 
tleman credit for Iris wish to slate every thing 
fairly, but, in point of fact, he has fallen into- 
iaaccuracles. M’^hen he called the attention of the 
Court to the police establishnient of India, did he 
consider that the Indian empire is half as large 
as Europe ? Did he recollect, that, within the 
range of the Company’s dominions, there are two 
Off three thousand miles of coast ? And can be sup- 
pose that the Ciwkees placed in different and disr- 
persed stations, throughout those immense territo- 
ries, can effectually interfere to prevent the inter- 
course of individuals, w hen the motives that incite 
thena 'iishall be so excessively increased ? 1 shall 

indeed deprecate the time, wlten our safety, in 
that region, is owing to 150,000 troops, not above 
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20,0(X) of wliom, according to the hon, gentle- 
man’s statement, are British subjects. 

But instead of discussing at length this 
question, I will concede to the hon. gentle- 
man all that he asks. — I will concede that what 
is now oiFc-red, and what may be done, will answer 
every purpose of averting the abuses to be ap- 
prehended from the free efflux of Europeans. I 
will concede that the private merchants, im- 
moveably stationed at different points, will act 
Avilh the utmost discretion and decorum. I 
will concede all this, and what follows? Why, 
yt'u will be plunged in a new controversy, pre- 
cj^ely like that, only somewhat worse, in which 
you are engaged at present. These adventurers will 
return to this country, and to Parliament, com- 
plaining, (probably with the greatest truth) that 
their speculations have failed. They will lay the 
blame of that failure on the still remainin'r res- 

O 

trictions, and Avill demand a further relaxation, 
on the abused ground of British liberty, and com- 
mercial right. You will again have the Ministers 
inviting you to frank and friendly discussion, only 
to close that discussion again, the momenf that 
they find themselves out-argued ( App]aiise) , 

Again, the adventurers will say to Ministers, 
Give us this, for you have hitherto given 
us nothing and Ministers will turn round upon 

p 
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US and say, ** Give them this, for you have already 
given them all.” 

One remark of the honourable gentleman de- 
serves particular notice— “ Why,” said he, ** will 
you not permit these persons to try their hands at 
the open trade ?” This argument I have been sur- 
prised to find advanced by persons possessed of 
great political knowledge j but they ought to 
consider what it is that they propose. Do they re- 
member that it is a political experiment which 
they are about to make ? Do they consider that 
they are about to act on a living subject? 1 should 
have thought that the disastrous history of Europe,, 
for the la^t twenty years, had read us a suHicient 
lesson on the danger of such experiments. I should 
have thought that such doctrines had been swept 

I 

away in the cranage which they themselves occa- 
sioned. There was a time, Sir, whcii revolutionary 
France was desirous of bestowing upon ll.'s coun- 
try a better constitution thsn that under which we 
livej Why did you not permit her to try her 
hand for a short time r — {Lattg/inr, and Hear ! 
hear!) Why did you not let those monsters 
loose upon our shores for a few years, as a 
mere experiment, on condition that they should 
be inuzzlcd again, if they devoured you too fast ? 
{JLoud applausct and laughier.) I'hcre is, at this 
ipoment, a being on the other side of the water* 
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who has presumed to intimate, that he could fur- 
nish you with a better system of government than 
that anomalous compound of oligarchy and demo- 
craci/i which you are apt to fall down and worship. 
Why will you not consent to let him try the expe- 
riment for a few years r I pledge myself that you 
will find him perfectly willing to be taken on 
trial. — [Applause.) Or if you are determined to 
try the particular experiment under consideration, 
be content with that part of it which will affect the 
constitution of this country, and leave untouched 
the constitution of India. Confer on your mi- 
nisters an amount of patronage equivalent to that 
of India. Try how your liberties will thrive under 
an arrangement, which shall consign to the Cabi- 
net the command of nineteen out of twenty votes 
in Parliament. But do not involve the inhabit- 
ants of Hindostan in your speculation; do not 
make, them partners in the hazard. Do not pur- 
chase your ruin w'ith their*s, when you may be 
ruined for nothing . — {Laiighlery and applause.) 

Sir, the honourable Gentleman has told us that 
he would recommend indemnity for all those per- 
sons in the employ of the Company, who might be 
affected by the change. I believe he would even 
have them pensioned for life. If this were the 
question before the Court, I should merely insi- 
nuate, that, hilc we have the assurance of the 

r 2 
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hon. gentleman, that he would give this advice to 
Ministers, and I doubt it not, we have not even a . 
hint from Ministers, that they will take the ad- 
vice when given.— Nor should I 
greatly blame the unhappy persons, whose 
interests would be sacrificed, if, in the con- 
templation of a change so fearfully mena- 
cing their nearest interests, they were to ask 
for some more solid security than the good 
wishes, however fervent, of the hon. gentleman. 
My object, however, in adverting to this point, 
is somewhat different. It may perhaps be prac- 
ticable to indemnify the individuals in the em- 
ploy of the Company ; but if the experiment be- 
fore us should carry ruin to the heart of the Indo- 
Biitish constitution, how, let me ask, will you 
indemnify the natives of Hindostaii ? "With what 
provisions for their relief will you crowd your 
Statute-book ? What reparation will you find in 
your pension-list for the ruiii..d hones and lost 
tr^quillity of fifty or sixty millions of men? 
From what exchequer, from what financial fund, 
Irom what commercial gains, will you extract a 
remedy for the broken heart of an empire ? I 
would not wish ‘to conjure up imaginary terrors, 
m to shake in the eyes of ministers fancied 
alarms but I am sure I speak a language con- 
sonant with all that has been taught us by the 
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greatest masters of political wisdom, the deepest 
proficients in the history of man, when I say, 
that if the constitution of India should suffer the 
ruin which we apprehend, it will be easier for 
the British legislature to cover the whole face of- 
that immense territory with their statutes of 
bounty and of indemnity, than to sow there again 
the seeds of that peace, order, social comfort, 
and political security, which will have been to- 
tally crushed and destroyed. ( Hear ! hear !) On 
these grounds I give my most sincere approba- 
tion to the solid and convincing arguments made 
use of by the Court of Directors. And, not- 
withstanding the ingenuity of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), I hope that the Court of Proprie- 
tors will feel, and I doubt not they will, with 
an unanimity worthv the care and attention 
which they have bestowed on subjects of this 
nature, at former periods, and to which these 
walls can testify, the necessity of supporting their 
Directors, and of negativing the an>endment be- 
fore them.” — {J'fiis speech was received with the 
most animated applause.'] 

Mr. Ilarj'is (of Reading) observed, that he 
felt it required no common share of hardihood 
for a stranger, like himself, to address this Court, 
and, more especially, after the very able and elo- 
quent speech delivered by the hon. proprietor 
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(Mr. Grant) on the other side of the room. As 
he neither had nor could have any particular 
knowledge upon this subject, except what ocv 
curred from conversation and reading, he re- 
quested indulgence on the present occasion, as 
he had intended, though the hour was late at 
which the former debate had closed, to have of- 
fered a few obseiA’ations on the speech of the 
hon. member on his right hand (Mr. Hume). 

He should have said, that however ingenious his 
remarks, however elaborate his statements, they 
were not at all relevant to the question. He 
should have said, and he begged leave to say 
now, that these observations would have been 
much more applicable to a meeting of merchants 
at Liverpool or Bristol, than to one composed of 
proprietors of £ast-lndta stock — for if they were 
followed up, they would go to the entire aban- 
donment of the trade of the Company. It did 
seem to him that the arguments went to give the 
whole trade to the private trader, because he 
(Mr. Hume) stated, that the trade to India at 
large had net been a gaining one to the Company. 

In looking to the correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
troh^ite was struck with the ability which was 
displayed by their own executive body, arid he 
topic a very different vie<v of the letter from the 
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Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 13th Ja- 
nuary, 1809, from that of the hon. gentleman ; 
that letter was the key-stone on which the whole 
negociation turned. It appeared to him that 
the rights of the Company were there so clfcarly 
stated and explained, as to do away every 
ground of opposition. He could not agree that 
the Directors were only successful on the military 
part of the argument; their statements on the 
subject of commerce were as well founded as 
those v. hich related to the military establishment. 
In looking at the subsequent correspondence, his 
opinion was still more strengthened. His senti- 
ments were those of an honest individual, unin- 
fluenced by any sordid motive, his immediate 
interests being so small, that if he did not con- 
sider this a question which involved the best rights 
of the country, as well as of the proprietors ; he 
should not have stepped across Leadenhall Street 
to have attended the meeting. (Hear! hear!) 
But he thought that the interests of the Com- 
pany and of the State bad gone on so well to- 
gether, and were so strongly connected, that 
they could not be divided without eudangering the 
safety of both. At least the idea of such a se- 
paration ought not at . this day to be entertained. 

The letter to which he had alluded appeared to 
have produced its proper effect on the mind of the 
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Board of Control j for, from the reasoning in that 
ktrer, and subsequent correspondence. Go- 
vernment at that time seemed to have arrived at this 
conclusion, or nearly so — ^hat it was prudent and 
proper* to confine the import exclusively to the 
port of London, although they expressed their 
opinion that tlie export trade ought to be extend- 
ed to the outports. He was not surprised that 
tliis conclusion was come to by the late president 
of the Board of Control, because the wisdom of 
the father upon these points might be supposed 
to have descended upon the son. And he could 
have wished that tlrat right hon, gentleman had 
continued in the office of president till these im- 
portant points W'Cre settled, for, since the period 
of his having quitted that situation, it seemed that 
Ministers had been so assailed by applications 
from the outports, that they had seen reason to 
form a different and new opinion. 

I'he Company had therefore r.rnved at a most 
important juncture, and it was absolutely neces- 
farv that a decision shotdd be made, without de- 
lay, instead of protracting the discussion, as advised 
by the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume). There is no 
time to lose ; the Cf)arter is nearly expiring, or, as 
a great city orator said at a meeting for a different 
purpose yesterday, the lease is almost out.” With 
respect to tire right which the Company liad !.>r 
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trading to India, it appeared to him from long 
established enjoyment they had, if not an abso* 
lute, at least what amounted to a moral ri^t, to 
that privilege. It bad been the custom to separate 
the political part of this question from the commer*' 
( lal : it had been said by the hon. gentleman, tllMi 
it was better so to do, and that the trade to India 
might be permitted without endangering their po«i 
litical safety. He was of a different opinion, and 
could support himself by quotations from the 
greatest statesmen.— The hon. gentleman had for- 
tl6cd his opinions by the sentiments held by dif- 
fcicnt merchants on the subject; and by the 
opinions of a gentleman in the Direction (Mr. 
Bebb), who was said to have made similar state- 
ments before the House of Commons. But if 
such were the fact, the hon. Director must have 
since found reason to change his mind, for he 
observed in one of the letters to the Board of 
Ckintrol, it was stated, that the approbation of 
the conduct of the Committee of Correspondence, 
in the .late negociation,* was signed by every in- 
dividual Director, {Hear /) Individual opinion 
was sometimes of great consequence, and he hap- 
pened lately to converse with a foreigner of some 
distinction, an officer of rank at present on hi* 
parole ; as he knew him to have been in India, 
it was natur^ for him to inquire his sentiments 

9 
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on the .qi|estion,. and the following were h» 
worc^ :--r“ Sir, I have lived and served in India 
twenty years, I have seen the principal seats of the 
Company’s commerce, and imy opinion is thisi-T- 
that if your trade is opened to the outports, as is 
now sought, the India Company will be ruined.” 

After such an eloquent and able- speech as that 
delivered by the bon. gentleman on the other side 
of the room : it would be taking up time unne- 
cessarily, were he to go generally into the ques- 
tion, he should therefore add a very few obser- 
vations. It was asked by the hon. Proprietor 
(My. '//««*?) what had become of a considerable 
part of the prohts of the China trade for a num- 
ber of years past ? He should be told that 
the^ promts, and mueh more than these, had been 
expended in Eas^-lndia Conquests, not for the 
benefit pf the Company, but for that of the Na- 
tion } not for the interests of the IVoprietors, but 
for the aggrandizement of the Country. {Hear I) 
They were expended to dislodge from the Con- 
tinent of. India, and the Islands of the l£astem 
Seas, tliat man, who bad.been endeavouring to 
overturn all the. existing cstablisliments of Europe 
and of the world. Their valuable rights, there- 
fore, although they were now proudly demanded 
by the merchants of the outports^ should not be 
given up» They demanded, liot a liberty to trade 
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to' India, but to proceed to every part of our 
possessions, and to return .to t&cir Various ports. 
They asked for this, not aa a boon, which had been 
made the foundation of some of the petitions to 
the House of Commons, but they demanded H as 
a right, inseparable h'om the character of British 
merchants, who ought to be permitted rfreely to 
trade to every quarter of the globe. < He feared he 
was trespassing €m4heir time and patience, but it 
arose from his local situation^ in consequence of 
which he bad rarely attended the debates, in timt 
rodm. Another part df the surplus arising, from 
the trade to China had bben Imd out in- procuring 
some important articles of commerce^ with 
which, but foe the intervention of the Company, 
England could not be snpplied. He had ; docu- 
ments on this- object, but would not troul^ the 
Court with trading them<; and he conehided by 
recommending a ^otmtinuance of the system of 
wisdom a.nd'fermnes4 by 'which the discussions 
with the Board of Control had Ifeen hitherto car- 
ried on. The suppOft he could give the Com- 
pany was VOry feeble, but evdn the support of 
an individual was sometimes importaiMt. '^ ' ^ , 

' Mr; /^<^statedv that, as a feiend to the-East- 
' India Company and to the ‘^isystdtn of Mr. Bitt, 
which had been carting bn with So mneh happi- 
ness and mcdess .feirrthe last' thirty’ }'tart,' h^ 
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glad that the statement of the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. however prolix, had been heard by 

the Court with so much patience and attention. 
Without any knowledge of the private history or 
connections of that geodeman, he was sure he 
could not be very wrong in considering his 
speech as the speech of the JEarl of Buckingham- 
shire. 

Mr. Hume spoke to order-^He never saw the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire in his life— he never 
heard from him. Therefore it was wTong to 
throw out such an insinuation. 

Mr. Jmpey resumed, by begging the hon. pro- 
prietor's pardon ; he meant not to give him of- 
fence. However, whether the speech delivered 
by him was that of Lord Buckinghamshire or 
not, was very immaterial,— certainly he stood up 
in the court as the advocate of that noble Lord— 
and his speeches were of such a stamp as evidently 
bore his image and superscription.— (//fcr/ hear!) 
Mr. Impey continued by stating that the horn 
gentleman mistook him, if he imagined that 
he intended to throw any slur upon him; far 
crpin it. 'fhe Earl of Buckinghamshire and the 
and ot.dia Company were at the bar of the 
fore, altUhat bar was at present the court of 
by the mei.and it was right that the arguments 
given up. I'y should be patiently beard.— A 
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great deal of praise was due to the hon. gentle- 
man, for the mass of facts he had detailed^ and 
the ingenuity with which he strove to apply them 
to the question j — he hoped that speech would be 
published and distributed among all those likely 
to take a part in the decision of this question ; 
he was sure it would do more service to 
the interests of the India Company, than the 
best efforts of its most strenuous advo- 
cates. For if that gentleman,^ with all his in- 
dustry and talents, could hnd no better arguments 
for opening the trade to the outports, a demand 
whh which, if the Company did not comply, the 
Government of India was threatened to be taken 
from their hands— if he could hirnish no better ar- 
guments than those which he had advanced, then 
the cause of the Government was weak indeed V 
— he thought the Directors might go to Parliament 
firmly depending on the justice of their claims, 
the eflPect of that speech, and the reining 
which they adduced in their correspondence. — 
Of that speech which lasted upwards of three 
hours, not one thirtieth part indeed had applied 
to the subject, and while they might admit and 
rely on those statements in it, which had’ tended 
to prove the wisdom and ability of the Com- 
pany’s Government— he besought them not tobe 
led away by the wanderings of that hoii. gentle- 
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man from the real question before them. The 
question was not whether the trade should be open 
to the private merchants, f though that was a most 
important subject) to which the greater part of 
the facts adduced by the hon. gentleman applied, 

'that question having 'been given up in his 
opinion, by the Court of Directors last year. 
Neither it whether the merchants and manu> 
facturers should be allowed to carry their manu- 
factures from the outports to India ; for that aiso 
had been arranged; but the question was, first, 
yvhether the whetie import trade from India, which 
for two hundred yeai$ had come ex^Iusiv^ply to 
the port of London, should be permitted to every 
other part of the country : — ^and secondly, whe- 
ther if they did not comply with this demand, the 
Government of India should be taken out of their 
hands ; for that was the alternative held out by the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, unless they agreed to 
the proposed measure. 

The hon. gentleman who moved the amend- 
ment, had complained that the Court of Directors 
had advanced nothing but opinions, and in an* 
swer to them, he had brought forward an immense 
body of facts, to which he had but one objection— 
that they were not relevant to the question. But 
the honorable gentleman need look no further* than 
the motto bf Tristram Shandr, to find that it is not 
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facts but opinions which produce all the troubles 
of mankind. The Court of Directors did not argue 
with Government as to facts, but about opinions. 
— They say, if certain measures are pursued, we 
think they will produce ruin to the Company, and 
Government are of opinion they can provide some 
legislative acts (they do not tell ust what) to pre- 
vent it. There is a difference on fundamental 
principles, and if all the commercial facts from the 
beginning of the world to this time were collect- 
ed together, they cannot bear upon the question. 

If the Court were called on, at this time, to 
decide on any less important subject, he perhaps 
should not have thought it necess.iry to request 
their attention. But from the papers before them, 
it appeared that their very existence was at stake 
—the citadel of their strength was besieged, and 
the garrison was called upon to surrender at dis- 
cretion. {Hear ! hear /) TTie letter of the Direc- 
tors was not, as the hon. gentleman called it, a de- 
fiance to Governhient, but# manly and fair state- 
ment of the Compftny*s sentiments. 'I he question 
was, wliether they shall desert theirDirectors at this 

moment, or unite with one heart and one mind 

% 

to support them through the struggle in which 
they are engaged ? We aretold, that all which is 
dear to us is at stake; the question is then, shall we 
give up all that is valuable to us, or raake exer* 
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tions proportionate to the dangers with which we 
are threatened ? 

If it were at all necessary to rouse the feel- 
ings of the .'court of proprietors, the eloquence 
of the hon. gentleman (Mr. R. Grant,) who 
preceded him, would be perfectly sufiicient. 
But he did not think it was necessary ; every one 
must feel the crisis and be sensible that we were 
called upon to act in self-defence. All, he was 
sure, with oneexccption, were willing to coincide 
in tije propriety of the Resolution : but it was im- 
portant that they should be assisted to support it by 
the , good wishes of an enlightened public, and 
that by the candid and explicit statement of their 
case,t]iey should so influence the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, as to obtain a verdict in 
their favour, (llmr I hear 1) 

It was not every enemy of t^e East-India Com- 
jjany, who was so liberal as the hdn.gentleman who 
has moved this amendment j it was not every ene- 
my who would indulgi^iu suph panegyrics on that 
which he opposes.— Was it possibk for any man to 
^ statid up in this Court and pronounce such an cu- 
iOgium on the. Indian Government, Without per* 
emving .bow weak and how wicked any Minister 
r.tus^he, yvho would endeavour to overthrow sdeh 
an admirabie system for mere speculative commcf* 
cialadvfoitages i There was an ancientApQlogue-»-* 
fo'ittrition bc-V-’.ccn the different members of 
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the body and the belly, which he thought suitable 
to the present subject. The enemies of the Com- 
pany had stated that they remained in a state of 
apathy in Leadenhall-street, receiving the wealth 
which the Ea>t pours in upon them, and makin|f 
no exertions for the general benefit j this accusa- 
tion was most unfounded. For if the matter be 
investigated, the East-India Company would be 
found disseminating her wealth abroad — encou- 
raging the industry of the East, and extending 
tliillier the blessings of a beneficent Government. 
(}h irf hear!) Nor are the manufacturers at home 
less obliged to them, for if there is any manufacture 
which is suited to the East-Indies, they are in the 
habit of exporting it even at a Joss. And, on 
the other hand, any articles of t K: East arc con- 
sidered fit for their use, they are carefully select- 
ed and imported for their benefit. The wealth 
of that great Comjranv had been directed through 
various channels to the public good, nnd if the 
country had been able to make a stand against 
its united enemies, it was in a great degree owing 
to tire supj)ort and assistance derived from that 
immense establishment. {Hear ! hear !) 

The question was Iwo-fold, commetcial and 
political; the commerce of the East, was certainly 
of great importance to this country, for it con- 
tributed between four and five millions annually 

R 
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to the Exchequer. But if compared with the po- 
litical part of the subject, it became a mere trifle. 
Politically considered, the question not only af- 
fected the happiness of our subjects in India, 
and the stability of our empire there j but the 
stability of the British Constitution, under which 
we have so long lived prosperous and happy. — In 
stating this question, the first proposition he should 
lay down, was almost considered as a political 
axiom, and supported by the greatest statesman 
of our time, — ^that it was impossible to transfer 
the government of India into the hands of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, without a dangerous increase 
of the power of the Crown, and hazard to the 
balance of our own Constitution. This proposition 
was laid down by Mr. Pitt, in 1784, and on that 
doctrine he founded the system which has since 
been acted on for the benefit of both countries. 
So convinced was he of its advantages, that in 
1793, after an experience of nine years, he re- 
newed the Company’s Charter for twenty years, 
on the same foundation. From this principle, he 
and those who acted with him, never swerved, 
and the late Lord Melville, at an advanced pe- 
riod of his political life, in a letter to the Directors, 
has n?corded his opinion. That opinion has been 
read before, but it is so very important that I 
|»eg leave to read it again. 
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** In the nrst place,” says his Lordship, I set 
out with disclaiming being a party to those opi- 
nions, which rest upon any general attack of the 
monopoly of the East-lndia Company, either as 
to the government or commerce of India. My 
sentiments, in that respect, remain exactly the 
same as they were when I moved the renewal of 
the Charter, in 179^; and, if any thing, lam 
still more confirmed in the principles I brought 
forward at that time. That a direct interference 
by government in the affairs of India is necessary 
for their stability and uniformity, I am more and 
more convinced j but that the ostensible form of 
government, with all it;? consequent extent and 
detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I 
am persuaded will never be called in question by 
any, but thosc'who may be disposed to sacrifice 
the freedom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own personal aggrandizement and ill-direct- 
ed ambition ; I remain equally satisfied,, as to the 
propriety of continuing a monopoly of the trade 
in the hands of the East-lndia Company.” 

Mr. Impeif said, that on this part of the sub- 
ject, the next proposition he should lay down, 
was, that it was impossible to take the govern- 
vernment of India out of the Company’s hands, 
without creating dissatisfaction among our Euro- 
pean servants, and perhaps destroying the allegi- 

E 2 
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anceof the natives altogether ; we must not forget, 
that the only legal title we had in India, was a 
grant from the Mogul, and though the power of 
the Mogul has long gone by, the natives still look 
to the name with reverence. On this ground the 
empire of India was formed; on this ground the 
Company made wars and concluded treaties of 
peace. Now if the natives were informed that the 
Company were no longer their governors,-— who 
is it can say what effect might be produced ? They 
did not understand, how should they ? the com- 
plicated nature of the government under which 
they live— and a transfer to new masters, might 
put an end to their allegiance. — A long series of 
benefits conferred, has the necessary effect of en- 
gaging the human heart, — acts of kindness must 
insensibly win upon the mind and powerfully 
stimulate it to a grateful return. And he knew 
from the best authority, that the servants of the 
Company, as well as the natives, cherished the 
name of the East-India Company as wc. did that 
of our Constitution, because it vvas the source of 
their protection and prosperity^— and* who can 
tell the consequences which might result from 
overturning it ? 

But though these were strong grounds for 
preserving the government of the ^nipanyt 
he should go even further ; he isatni> 
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tain, that if they had not a strict legal right to 
the territory and government, they had the 
strongest equitable claim that ever was established. 
India was conquered^ at their expense and risk, 
with the sanction of the authorities at home, and 
the natives had lived quietly under their govern- 
ment, which was admirably adapted to produce 
happiness, security and content. When he spoke 
of the conquest of India, he did not speak of fact* 
which were long passed. Since the last renewal 
of the charter, the Company had expelled their, 
ancient rivals and enemies, the French and Dutch. 
They have subdued their no less powerful oppo- 
nents the Mahrattas and Mahomedans, and they 
had added to the British dominions the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the islands of Ceylon, Java, and 
Mauritius, All this had been done within the last 
twenty years. With respect to the second point, 
the good government of the Company in their ter* 
ritories, it was not denied j the hon. Proprietor 
himself, (Mr. Hume) did not deny it ; the most 
inveterate enemies of the Company had ceased 
to consider them as spoilers and oppressors. In 
1793, Lord Melville declared, that under their 
sway, the Indian empire had attained a degree of 
happiness and prosperity which was never before 
known, arid that if the British Provinces in the 
East, were compared with the neighbouring statet 
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of the native princes, they appeared as a garden 
placed near the field of the sluggard. On these 
grounds they had established their right, and it 
was on a consideration of ^he just claims of the 
Company, that Mr. Pitt and his coadjutors had 
come to the conclusion which Lord Melville stated 
in Parliament, that through the Company the ad- 
ministrationof the East ought tobe carried on. Such 
was the unanimous declaration of Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
nistration — Mr. Pitt and the men who acted with 
him, were great men, and their opinions had 
then, and still have, great weight with the pub- 
lic. To compare them with their puny succes 
sors, would be, indeed, comparing the greatest 
things with the smallest. It would be to com- 
pare Ossa with a wart. 

Having stated their opinions, he should now 
advert to the opinions of his Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers. The Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
5n his Letter to the Court of Directors, says, 
** The expediency of adhering to that system, by 
which the Government of India has been ad- 
ministered through the intervention of the Com- 
pany, is strongly felt by his Majesty’s Govern- 
mentj but it must not be .supposed that there 
are no limits to that expediency, or that there 
are no advantages which might result from a dif- 
ferent course.” Now he should be extremely 
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sorry to say any thing personally offensive of any 
Gentleman; but speaking of this production, as 
coming from a Minister, he must say that it ap- 
peared to him to be confused, contradictory, and 
unintelligible. It set out, in the first place, with 
a recognition of the principles of Mr. Pitt. ** The 
expediency of adhering to that system, by which 
the Government of India has been administered 
through the intervention of the Company, is 
strongly felt by his Majesty’s Govenimeut.” So 
it was felt by Mr. Pitt. Now what succeeds? 
“ Cut it must not be supposed that there are no 
limits to that expediency.” This certainly ap- 
peared to him totally unintelligible ; for, if it be 
true, that it is expedient the Company should stili 
possess the Government, then the argument was in 
their favour; for it was to be presumed, that it would 
not be expedient to continue a Government, un- 
less it produced the greatest practicable portion of 
happiness. I know not what his Lordship means, 
then, when he speaks of limits to this expediency, 
unless he means that the present Government is 
not an absolute model of perfection ; and that a 
system could be set up, which .might have some 
advantages which the present does not possess. 
And, from the last part of the paragraph, this seems 
to be his meaning— or that there are no advan- 
tages which might result from a different course.” 
But this appeared absurd in reasoning. For if it 
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were true, that the greatest quantity of happiness 
was produced by the Government as it now was 
established, then any other system could give only 
a minus quantity. It 'was setting up minor ad- 
vantages, for the purpose of destroying others of 
the utmost magnitude. 

But he should not rest on the absurdity of 
this paper. If it were true, that Ministers 
had devised any plan for the Government of 
India, capable of creating a greater quantity of 
happiness than the present system, let them 
produce it. Though we are Proprietors of 
£ast India stock, we arc also Englishmen. What 
are our dividends, when weighed against the 
happiness of millions f If, then, such a plan be 
in existence, let them submit it to us, and we 
shall adopt it. But if, on the other hand, the 
present system has established the happiness of 
the natives of India, the security of our empire 
there, and the balance of the Constitution at 
home. Jet us not be sacrificed to the petty pro- 
fits and doubtful speculations of private ad- 
venturers. Let not the East India Company be 
tom to pieces, ^nd its limbs be sent to the out- 
ports as a bonus for the loss of American com- 
merce, or the destruction of the Slave Trade.— 
(Hear! hear!) Let them look in other chan- 
' cels for remuneration, not to the destruciioa of 
'the £ast-lndia Company. 



HOUSE. 

But 'what were the reasons, what were 
the facts, which had been stated in sup- 
port of this demand ? Had Minister been con- 
vinced that a larger import or export would 
take place ? On what foundation did they rest 
their defence ? The Kast India Company were 
totally ignorant on all these points. When these 
necessary questions are asked by the Directors, 
Ministers tell them that they are not bound to 
give any reason for their opinion, and that the 
Company must be satisfied witli their decision. 
But if they were to be destroyed, it was but jas< 
lice to i^mand, like the hero of old, to bo destroy- 
ed in the light. Let us know vyho our enemies are. 
Let us behold the weapons by which vtc are des- 
tined to faM.— -f/Zear / hear i) 

This he would assert, that if the Company 
were to remain in the exercise of the Govern- 
ment of India, the means to carry it on ought 
also to be vested in them. When Mrn PSti first 
introduced the present ^stem of Indian Gorem- 
ment, he saw that he mt»t put into their hands 
the instrufiiex^ of Government, the sword and 
the purse; he gave them, the ^xnHitaiy ibree, 
and die ^enues. He also saw that they could 
net sead that teyemie to England eacept through 
4iaeaiediam/of'eQnH9Betce^ and he therefore gave 
diem what hat: been called ^t regaUfteA ino- 
of the Indian and Qiiita irade. Id that 
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letter from which he had just read an extract, the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt, as well as of Lord Melville, 
on this subject, was very clearly sttded ; and, it 
was almost unnecessary to add, was in direct 
opposition to the alteration now prop{jsed. Tl'.e 
present Ministers liad professed to aulure to the 
principles of Mr. Pitt and M;. IDundas j but 
in the course of this negociation they ha ), ste[) by 
step, departed from it, until they had at length 
come ton preposition diametrically opposite. First 
of all, the Company were called upon tosurrendcr 
the trade to India by throwing it open. Oir this 
point tlie Directors entered into long arguments, 
but as in tiic course of the negoliatioir the do- 
inand was given up, he should say notliing more 
about it. 'i'he next demand was, that ti.e ex- 
ports should go trom the outpoits as well as from 
London. Tl:c Directors also stale the danger 
of this, but being desirous to come to any terms 
not absolutely run.ou;: to the Company, they con- 
ceded this j and fin ally comes the proposition to 
extend the itnport trade to ail the outporls. On 
this subject the Directors have deliberated^ They 
had stilted to government that it was impossible 
to carry the measure into effect w'ithout ruin to 
the East-India Company.— -'Phe answer of His 
Majesty’s Minister was, ,that “ it remains to jbe 
jteen w'hether some other mode. cannot be dev^ed 
fur the government of India.” Would the hon. 
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pronil. iu- ilfy tliis ? would the hon. proprietor 
tv !l uj, I'.at tlie Co irt of Directors were incompe- 
tviir to ft .ci :!c- neciirately on the subject. They 
Avere t/jrn of f;reat sagacity and information — men 
Avhrj had spent all their lives in the service of the 
Comj)any, and ivhat was more, a great part of it, 
in the administration of its government. Could he 
snv that siudi gentk’'n'.en as these were not fit to 
form a correct opinion, or coidvl he point out any 
persons wh-nc knowledge ot the subject was more 
extensive ? The hon. o^mtleman tells us that the 
Ch! ’a trade enables us to pay our dividends, but 
the Directors have clearly shewn that if the In- 
dia trade goes to the outports, to the extent de- 
manded, it will be impossible to prevent the in- 
crease of the illicit trade, by which our commerce 
with China will be so deeply alTectcd, as to cut 
off the resources for the payment of our dividends, 
and consequently to overturn the Company. On 
the subject of the illicit trade, what has the hon. 
gent, said ? Mis opinion, it seemed, was found- 
•d on the statement of a Commissioner of Cus- 
toms ; and that opinion was drawn from what 
appears to him a very strange principle. The 
Commissioner said, « more smuggling occurred in 
the Kivcr'l'hames thanatanyotherpoit.*' AndAidiy? 
Did not the India and China trade come into the 
Thames } bat when they were taken away, the 
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sniUj<y(;ling must go with them. Now if the revenue 
boards couUl net prevent this illicit traffic with 
the trade under their very eyes, how could it be 
obviated when tiie trade should have been ex- 
tended to all the ports of the kingdom, and all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago ? — (Hear ! 
Hear !J 

In such a posture of affairs, wc must range 
ourselves under the banners of the Directors. 
There was an obstacle in our way on which 
we must fail down, if w^e did not overleap 
it, — Let us then look the danger boldly 
and manfully in the face, and we should 
overcome it. The Company must know the dan- 
ger which threatens it ; their opponent is mighty, 
—that opponent was the Government ; strong, as 
k was necessary it should be, to perform its funcr 
tions, in power and influence. But when he con- 
sidered that this was not only the causp of the 
Company but of the whole Empire,— when he saw 
the great merchants of London pressing forward 
with petitions in their favour, immense as were 
dieir dUBculties, he did not despair,— In 1784, 
the rights of the Company were attacked by a 
>firikter, great in power, graat in eloquence ; 
backed by a majority of two to one in the House of 
Commons; and supported by the first families in the 
kingdom,— butthey were united andnrdent in their 
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defence, and he was defeated. — ^The East-India 
Company proudly stood their ground — but the 
Minister fell~a memorable example of the fate 
which ought to attend that preinier, who would 
invade the rights of others for his own private 
and ambitious purposes .—^ Hear / Hear !) 

On this great occasion, they ought to follow the 
principle pursued by their predecessors ; they ought 
to go before Parliament ; tbeyshould remind them, 
to usethe strikingandappropriatemetaphorof Lord 
Melvi lie, that the EasUindia Company was thegreat 
wheel which moved the commerce of this coun- 
try, and they ought to call on the Government not 
to divert the stream which turns that wheel.— 
( Hear ! J V/e should point out the immensity of 
our transactions — all beneficial to the country. We 
should say, last year our exports amounted to near 
^2,<XX),<X)0— our imports extended to three mil- 
lions and a half — \vc paid into the Exchequer be- 
tween four and five iniiiioas. Our navy comprises 
300,000 tons of shipping, — wc employ 1 4,000 sea- 
men, —and in this great city 30,000 souls arc de- 
pendant on us for their daily labour and subsistence. 
— f Hedrf Hear!) When the Ministers see the East- 
India Company in all its magnitude and extent, 
they must hesitate before they determine on hazard- 
ing an experiment, from which evils the most a- 
larming, in every possible point of view, must ccr-. 
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talnlyflow; — they n:uit J3r.use, before they give 
their sancilon to a measure, which only promised 
a contingent good, but would jirobably terminate 
in the clcstruelion of tlic Company. 

Entertainingthc views he clicfon this subject, jhj- 
lilicalandcommcrcial, he was called upontoexpress 
hismostdccidcd dissent rro.n the amendment which 
had been proposed. As to the re. ointions, he 
ihoujrbt they ran too much into detail. — It w ould 
be for the acivaotimeoi l!:c East India Com, m.v-v if 
tbiC p.'ineiplc;; conuiinod in t’nem could be stated 
in a few distinct pir.jroaitions, ft -or gciur:;! (iis- 
tribution aniongu the pu'oiic, by Vv-bich they 
could, at a glance, form their opinion, 'ii,c 
great object was, how^cver, unaniniii^^j — i.o divi* 
sion should appear amongst us ; — vve sbouiu be 
firm, moderate, and, above all things, united in 
mir defence.— Therefore, if any great number of 
Proprietors conceive that these resolutions ought 
to be. adopted by the Court, he, for one, should 
nor oppose them. 

Mr. Horace Tichs iiopcd, that though in com- 
mon wiili a gentleman (Mr. Harris) who had 
recently addressed them, he had not the honor to 
be generally knowm in that Court, yet the pro- 
positions contained in the amendment before 
them would, in tome degree, justify him in oh* 
fiuding himself on tltcir notice. 
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op; as he should, those pn^position-!, 

he juiglit be supposed to be bearing liard on th.e 
individual who spoke singly in support of them. 


and to whom so many hon. pjf'prieturs had al- 
ready replied ; but'* he could not help thinking 
that the hon. gentleman had made up in pro- 
lixity what he wanted in numbers. He believed 
that there iiaJ been no engine of ndsropresci Na- 
tion, so frequently and so suecessi'uliy used by tlis 
enemies of the Company, as the unfortunate 
word “ monopoly they knew the word was 
unpopular, and attached unp.opul.irlty to every 
thing to which it was a}M>lied, and therefore 
they had had recourse to iiv “ Ws will,” say 
they, “ call the charter of the East- India Com- 
pany a monopoly — and so we shall make the 
charter unpopular, and the Company unpopular, 
and every thing unpopular, except what is favour- 
able to our own interests.” '^i his was all very 
ingenious, it possessed every merit which could 
belong to such a contrivance, except that littl® 
old-fashioned virtue, truthy and of this it did not 
contain one particle. And yet they were called on, 
in consequence of that accusation, to sacrifice 
the rights and subsistence of individuals, the 
strength end supply of the state, the la- 
bours of centuries which were past, and the 
hopes of ages that are to come. What were llic 
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plain and simple facts, well known to this Court, 
and W'hich ought to be known by^ the public, 
who appear to be ignorant of them ? They were 
these: that for twenty years the monopoly had 
been given up, arvd shipping had been provided 
(even more than had been called tor) to enable 
the private merchants to carry on a trade with 
territories conquered by the Company’s arms, 
maintained at their expense, and preserved by 
their wisdom. (Hear!) It was for the pri- 
vare merchants they had been doing ail this, 
who now accused them of being monopolists, 
(Hear !) If they were monopolists, they were 
so only in the expense ^ — ^and whatever avidity the 
private merchant might shew to participate in 
other things, he seemed to liave no idea of inter* 
fering with the Company’s monopoly in that. 
(Hear!) 

He would not take up much of their time in 
proving the positive folly of drawing a compa- 
rison between the increase of trade, which 
occurred after the falling off in <Hir inter- 
course with America, and the sort of in- 
crease exjiectod frpra the proposed alteration. — 
Though it might be argued that the course of 
trade ^uld change, and that a new and advan- 
tageous coimncrce might be opened, bet wees 
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%tatcs whose language, manners, customs, and 
religion vi'er* analogous — ^)’et this probability 
ceased when they went to a country with which 
they had nothing in common, nay, .whose climate, 
habits, and propensities were totally different. 
Was it supposed that the private merchants, by 
sending out a supply of goods, could at once 
create a demand for them ? Did they suppose ■ 
that they could in an instant effect what the 
lilast-India Company, with long experience, imr 
mense capital, and magnificent establishments, 
had been unable to execute ? Did they believe, ' 
that they had only to visit the ^^thiopian, and bid 
him change his skin ? (Applaiise.) But it was 
contended that the facilities to the private trader ■ 
were not arranged in such a way as that he could 
make full use of them. It wa%fcontet)ded that the 
^st-lndia Company' had been in, the habit of 
arbitrarily altering and raising tlic price of fii^ht 
to the private tittders — ^he believed that those 
who used this argument had not looked into tiie 
acts of Pariiament which had been pstesed on this 
subject sinde the lait renewal of the charter. ' 
truth,' the thih^^ never had Weii done, %nd 
could not he dorife by the Corhpaby 5- ^r 
expressly prided ih^dVe act orParHarnehf, thtt" 
they sh^ld tftidt' rfiise"ihe' prH:e%f 'height vritfe 

'.i' ■ • ■ ' ' ■ 
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♦ out the opinion of the Board of Control ; and 
even wlien the latter had given their consent, 
the Court of Directors were compelled to meet, 
from time to time, and report on the exis- 
tence or non-existence of those circumstances in 
consequence of which the rise was permitted. 
Surely no person would say, after a perusal of 
the papers laid before the Court, that there was 
any collusion between the Directors and the 
Board of Control. (Applause.) But when their 
opponents were driven from the ground of fact, 
they say, “ let us take up the question on a broad 
and extensive basis 1 — Here are persons making 
a large profit by commercial intercourse with an 
immense country, from which we are almost ex- 
cluded — they are mere tenants of a farm, — their 
lease is almost out, — and we ought now to parti- 
cipate in the benefits so long enjoyed by them !” 
ABbwing this to be the fact, what did it amount 
to ? Let them be considered tenants of the. farm, 
and what, was the answer P-^they had been a 
long time expending their money in the improve- 
ment of that farm,— they had laboured to cultivate 
It, — they baire sbcceeded in reniSering it fertile, 
—and new they wanted a renewal of their lease, 
that J^ey might gather in Jhe pft^uee of their 
cajatal and their laboqr. It wM hdmitted that 
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they had improved the land ; and was it just or, 
•equitable, that when they expressed a wish to 
derive the advantage of their industry, Ministers 
should turn round and say, “ No ! it shall be 
given to others; others shall reap what you alone 
have taken the pains to sow !’* (Hear / hear !). 
The honorable Gentleman who moved the amend- 
ment, allowed that so far from there .being any 
cause of complaint against the Government of the 
Company, it had been managed as well as it pos- 
sibly could ; even better, said that honorable 
Gentleman, in his warm panegyric, than the 
Government at home. Was it then to be ima- 
gined, that the private traders would be able to 
carry on that system better^ which was at present 
supported as well as it was possible for any sys- 
tem to be? Or, were we not rather to fear, 
that if the trade were thrown open in the mode 
intended, the Indian empire would not be able to. 
sust^n itself against the ambitious schemes of 
speculators and adventurers. ’ 

'Pie honomble Gehtleman who spoke last ob-i' 
served, th^ the export trade no longer fanned a, 
part of the question, as it had already been given, 
up- He could not agree in' this sentiment, ifojf 
the Court of Directors had not given iip that 
ground, on which they originally relied. They 
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abandoned it, not positively and unconditionally, 
but with certain stipulations and conditions— 
** We win,” said they, give up this to you, if 
you agfee to certain material points.” Now, if 
this stipulation was not fulfilled, he maintained 
that they had a right to resume their original posi- 
tion, whenever they pleased. This justified him 
in the view he had already taken ■, but in the 
few further remarks which he should offer 
on it, he should confine himself to the pro- 
priety of restricting the trade to the port of Lon- 
don alone. Was it, the^, a questiori between 
London and the oatports merely? No, ft w’as 
a question between the East India Company 
and the fair merchant, whomsoever and where- 
soever, and the dealers in contraband traffic, 
throughout the country. This, however it might 
be disguised or evaded, was the true question. 
(Hear 1) There was no person who had read the 
documents but would perceive that some exten- 
sidn must take place, though not so great as the 
ad^cates for ia free trade :might hope# But 
i^p^S^ing the-fr^dfe to be extended in the degree 
■dertrandcdjby whom would the benefit be enjoyed? 
Not by. the East: India Company ; not by the fair 
tnderih bat by a gang of smugglers. (Apfdause.) 
lliO smugglers would viTtually possess that very 
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monopoly, whirh, in the hands of the East-India 
Company, has created so much noise and clamour* 
It the pn'priety of continuing the trade to theCom- 
puny were to be defended only on the facility of 
smuggling tea, which the proposed alteration must 
afford, that ground alone, he thought, would 
be ‘suflicient to decide the question. An ho- 
norable Gentleman (whom but for his slight 
acquaintance with him he should be iiappy 
to call his friend) had plainly shewn, that all 
regulations for the prevention of an illicit tradic 
were futile and fallacious— *and he alludes elo- 
quently to the measures tak.cn by our enemy 
on the Continent — “ who,” says he, found that 
neither con6scation, burning, nor death, could 
subdue the exertions of the enterprising, when 
stimulated by the hope of gain,” But, he might 
have stated a circumstance, which comes a little 
more near to their business and their bosoms; he 
might have stated that though the government of 
this country had tried every means in their 
power to ‘prevent the exportation -of bullion, at 
a profit of only om half per cent. }< yet they had 
been utterly unable to keep. the specie in the 
country. Now, if a profit of one half per cent* 
induced men to send out bullion to the Continent, 
what would be the cffecti where the profit was 
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95 per cent, as \t was on tons smuggled ? It 
might be said that tlie private trader would not 
be permitted to go out to China ; bat it must be 
recollected that at Java, and other islands in the 
East-Indies, tea may very readily be procured j 
Aiul though not so cheap, it is true, as at the foun- 
tain head, yet the greatness of the profit would am- 
ply repay the adventurer for the difference. It 
should also be recollected, that the Americans, 
who were not bound by any laws, and who had 
no qualms of conscience on the subject, would 
not scruple to, supply the illicit dealer when they 
could make a certain profit by it. (Heart 
hear !J 

An bon. gcntlernan (Mr, Iihpey). had said, 

we are now attacked in the citadel of our 
strength he liked the metaphor and he would 
pursue it farther. Suppose the governor of a 
town besieged, for a long time kept only one 
gate open, for his communication with the sur- 
loundicg country i what would bp thought of 
himv if he suddenly gave orders to unbar all the 
gates. North .jgnd j^uth. East and West, and as- 
signed as hk excuse for so doing, that he meant to 
^uble hk guards i thus creating a danger, for 
the pleasure of opposing it ? He did not like this 
double-faced, policy ; he did not like to give away 
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infcrninfioa miglu be up''n the subject, of this he 
wns t.^javinced, li'at if the Directors, who were the 
most coiiipctent judges, believed that these demands 
would really be of service to the country at large, 
they, and the Court of Proprietors, would be the 
6rst to adopt the plan, by acceding to liie wishes 
of the petitioners. For, he was sure, they had 
been always ready to settle, fairly and candidly, 
tfie claims of every person opposed to them by 
a concession of every thing short of their duty 
as British subjects. He wished be could see 
the same liberality on the part of tbcif op- 
opponents ; but they appeared to be admirers of 
patriotism rather in others than in themselvesi 
They did not seem to value, that patriotism 
which was present, and by whichj therefore, 
nothing was to be gained i but they adhere to 
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that which depends on the future, by which no 
loss could be sustained to thcniNcIves, and which 
Slight probably put something in their pockets. 
(Hear! hear!) 

On the third point, the danger which was 
lo be apprehended from the influx oF adventurers 
to India, be should say little; for the papers 
before the C6urt had so decidedly 'and explicitly 
pointed out the mischief, as to leave no room for 
4oubt. He was for preserving the rights and 
privileges of the East-India Company: but he 
was for defending them temperately as well as 
i!rmly; he was not willing to throw defiance 
in the teeth of His Majesty's Government. He 
only desired that they should stand proudly and 
manifestly in the right ; and he thought it would 
be best to confine themselves to the immediate 
commercial question, without expatiating on any 
supposed designs of a political nature. Thus 
much, however, he could not but say, that if 
any iaitber innovation was intended, the present 
was a roost inauspicious period for its introduce 
tion* When an operation was about to be per- 
formed on the natural body, what was the 
^ouisecf the skilful anatomist F Was it not, in 
place, to remove inflammation, ^and 
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to reduce the nerves to a slate of repose and 
quiet ? And what was the time selected for this 
perilous cxjieriincnt on the body politic ? AVhen 
the public mind was inflamed : when we were 
pressed by enemies abroad, and appalled by dis- 
tresses at home : when all was doubt, and diffi- 
culty, and danger, and irritation ; but most par- 
ticularly amongst those merchants who were now 
clamouring for a participation in the commerce 
of the East. He would not comment any fur- 
ther on their conduct ; but, unless Ills Majesty’s 
Alinisters, or their advocates, should adduce 
stronger reasons than he had yet heard from tlieoi, 
he would maintain that these invasions, subversive 
of the Company’s rights, would aho be hurtful to 
the pow’er of England, and detrimental to the 
safety, honour, and prosperity of the whole com- 
mercial world. 'I'hc amendment had, of course, 
his most decided negative. (Great applause.) 

Mr, Plomer said, he should have addressed 
tjiem in the early part of the debate, had he not 
felt a consciousness of incapacity ; but, on a 
subject of so much importance, even the smallest 
information might be serviceable, and, therefore, 
he hoped the Court would indulge him in making 
a few obiervations. The cause of the Company 
h id for its basis, justice and policy, and in sup- 
porriagihat cause, he could not sufficiently admire 
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the candour and conciliatory rli.spojition which 
had been displayed by the Court of Directors. 
It the question were to l)e decided by tlic good 
sense of the liuipirc at large, or by the w'eight of 
argument, he had no doubt what that decision 
would be. They had read the correspondence, 
and he felt that every point of reasoning advanced 
by the Court of Directors, had its foundation in 
truth and equity. If he understood rightly the 
nature of a Charter, it was an agreement between 
two parties, to do that which they could not per- 
form alone. This applied not only to the East- 
India Company, but to the Bank of England, 
and other chartered bodies, where certain sti- 
pulations, founded in the wisdom as well as 
in the necessity of the case, were agreed to be 
performed by the respective parties. The East- 
India commerce was first attempted to be carried 
on by Individuals in this country ; but though 
acting under the title of a body, they could not 
succeed, and that which is termed “ a monopoly,’* 
but the propriety of which term he denied, was 
obliged to be conferred upon them. It would be 
found that our gfeat commercial enemies, the 
. Trench and Dutch, acted in the same manner. 
By them also, individual exertion was first em- 
■ ployed in the India trade ; but like us, they were 
compelled to alter the system, and to establish 
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Companies. What did the British East-Tndia 
Company stipulate to do ? They stipulated that 
the trade should be carried on, as beneficially as 
possible, for the state and for the community : 
and the government said, “ so long as this stipu- 
lation is fulfilled, so long shall we renew your 
Charter.” They all knew how far the Company 
had performed its agreement; and they should 
look to the state of its commerce. That which 
in its origin was a small brook, scarcely bubbling 
above the surface of the ground, was now a 
mighty river, fertilizing, ornamenting and in- 
creasing the strength of the Empire, And when 
they looked towards those who w'ere Merchants, 
they would behold in them the sovereigns of In- 
dia. In shot t, in all possible points of view, the 
just claims of the Company had been extended 
and enlarged from year to year. In process of 
time, the present excellent government of India 
was formed, — It had 

M Grown tviih our growth, and sirengihoned with our strength 

and so connected was it with tlie interests of the 
people, that if tliey were to destroy it, they would 
also destroy the country. From Merchants they 
were obliged to become Governors ; and those 
who were at first the framers of their Charter, 
were at length compeUed to become sharers in the 

V 1 
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venture, if, therefore, the system was the work 
ot prudence and wisdom, it was not only nccd- 
kes but mischievous, at such a period as this, to 
alter it. 

He should now advert to a point which bad not 
been so much touched on .as it deserved. In the 
addresses from Birmingham and other places, the 
petitioners declared, ** that their object is not 
merely to take a share of the Indian trade, but 
that they intend to settle and colonize in the 
East and they stated, that ** they can see no 
danger from the most extensive colonization in 
India,” Every One knew the danger in former 
periods, when the facility of proceeding to that 
country was not so great as it was now. Every 
one knew, that at that time it was very difficult 
to exclude French agents ; if, therefore, with all 
those precautions, of which the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) had spoken so highly, it was found 
impossible to prevent French emissaries from en- 
terSlg those countries; how were they to be 
guarded against, when every precaution should be 
laid aside ? All knew with what an evil eye the 
Frenth had long •looked on our Indian trade ; 
all kmir, that they considered it as one of the 
snak|^|Nf«^s of the British Empire ; and that to 
wrttt it fnom us, they invaded Egypt, which they 
ccntemplated as the key (if our eastern dominkms* 
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No doubt it would bs said, every care will be 
taken to exclude improper cliaracters, — you may 
for irii-ance, have an exact description of every 
person who f?;oe.s out to Indsa,” This was very 
true; but ’uo’.v were they to kno\v, that he who was 
goino O'jt, under the designation of a seaman of 
an agent, might not i»o an ent'my’.s emissary ? As 
to tlu* inc;e ise of tiieir exports tu the East, he was 
far fs ntn believing any such effect would be pro- 
duced. x\ll knew that a considerable propor- 
tion of tonnaga was now appropriated to the use 
of the private- trader, (wliicii was not taken up), 
and, even if more were wanted, it would be pro- 
vided. But the fact was, from the customs and 
manners of the inhabitants of India, it was mo- 
rally impossible, they should consume more than 
they at present did. 

How far the fiscal regulations could be ex- 
tended to the outports, to prevent smuggling, 
was a vtfy serious question. The hon. gentle- 
man who preceded him had stated, that a profit 
of one-kalf per cent, was sufficient to allure per- 
sons, (though with the rope about their neck), to 
export the bullion frond the country ; and, had 
they not a right to infer, that the profit on Tea, 
which wis infinitely greater, would encourage a 
most extensive illicit traffic ? But it seemed, the 
commissioners of excise and customs had given 
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their opinion, that all this contraband trade 
would be prevented ; — he should be glad to know 
how ? It would be as difficult to prevent smug- 
gling, or to collect the duties on Tea, as they were 
at present collected, if the impoit trade was 
thrown open, as to remove all the Company’s 
warehous-s, from the City of London to Liver- 
pool or Glasgow. 

In speaking of the danger which this increased 
intercourse with India might occasion, the Iron, 
gentleman (Mr. Ilume) exclaimed — “ What! arc 
you afraid of a few straggling raggamuffins r” 
He would not so designate the hon. gentleman’s 
friends, — but, as they w ere so termed by their ad- 
vocate and supporter, he was willing to admit the 
correctness cf the term, as one of the few facts 
slated by the bon. gentleman — and own, that he 
mas afraid, not of the raggamuffins, but of the mis- 
chief they might produce to the fair trader; of the 
iojnry they might do to the just and honorable deal- 
er. If the persons making these demands 

were really respectable, and possessed a great deal 
of infortnatiQ^ om the subject, he should have 
applauded ministers for attending to them ; but 
they pot told who they were, nor were they 
acqtM^^lced with the arguments made use of by 
Instead of that, His Majesty’s ministers 
say,*— Do you concede all the points under dis- 
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nission ; and then we will give you the reasons 
' which render them necessary.” He should be 
sorry that they took up this question on any but 
national grounds, — he desired them not to argue it, 
as members of that Court, but as members of the 
British Empire. Much had been said on the sub- 
ject of the trade between America and India, and 
the former country was spoken of as deriving great 
advantages from it. An account, however, which 
he had seen, within the last two days, disproved 
this assertion. He had been told, by gentlemen 
conversant with the subject, that the trade was by 
no means useful to the Americans. Indeed, one 
fact had come to his knowledge, which supported 
this statement. A person took in a cargo of Tea, 
&c. at China, with which he proceeded to Ame- 
rica, from thence to Europe, and back to Ame- 
rica again, without being able to dispose of it, the 
market for many of the commodities, (cassia 
buds, sago, and various others,) being exttemdy* 
precarious. The person from whom he received 
this information, told him, that the’ only chance 
the Americans had of making the trade answer^ 
was by combining two or three voyages— ‘•Thus 
they would proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and a variety of other places, on their way to Ih- 
(lia. Now, if the American merchant found'ii^' 
necessary to take this circuitous ft>ute, tb make'k 
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trifl'pg profit, how would it fare with ourov.n 
inerchanrs, who arc debarred, by the navigation 
laws from such complex vo}ages? 

IT' thought the manliness .and v-ini/tn fn il.c 
Court of Directors deserved ever) pt ii c — and 
that Court w'as bound to tiippoit difm. — Tl'is 
could be done most clfcctually, in hi, inion, 
by coming to an express resolution, cun innii.g 
perspicuity with brevity,— -'i’o the re^jlutiotis 
which had been proposed, he had only one o!>- 
jection, that they went too much into detail — at 
the same time that he perfectly approved of the 
spiiit in which they were drawn up. But lie 
hoped, before the discussion was closed, that 
some shorter resolutions, equally to the point, 
would be submitted to the Court ; if not, the 
present should have his assent. 

Mr* Randli Juck'on said, that he had w^aited 
anxiously in the hope of some gentleman, on the 
other side, being disposed to follow the hon. pro- 
prietor who opened the debate, in order that he 
might, to the best of his power, have met any 
cibjections which could be uj^ed against the Ke> 
solutions. lie had been rewarded foi^his pa- 
tjence, by the ability which had been displayed 
in the discussion. They were told that their 
commonwealth was in danger; and he believed 
ib from tbe'talents which had been called forth ; 
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for it was a fact supported by all history, that, in 
times of peril, great abilities, which lay dormant 
till that period, began to develope themselves; 
and, till the hour of danger, the State was not ac- 
quainted with the intellectual riches which it 
possessed. — ^The question, before the Court, arose 
frona a letter which had been received from tlie 
Earl of Buckinghamshire ; in that letter they 
had been most flatteringly considered— ~the opi- 
nion of the General Court being there called for. 
The noble Lord had treated the proprietors, as 
persons worthy of being consulted ; as persons 
whose decision would and ought to have weight.-— 
Against him the same complaint could not be 
made, which had been alleged against other 
Governments — he had not entered on this nego- 
ciation, as if there were but two parties, the 
Ministers and the Court of Directors. However 
they might differ from him on other points, they 
must agree that he had acted with great propriety 
on this. He had called upon them for their 
opinions, and he hoped they would be as respect- 
fully and candidly iconveyed to him, as they 
had been fairly and directly required from t&ero. 

They were ther^ . met to decide on a most 
dreadful alternative i for so it undoubtedly must 
be considered. It was demanded of them either 
to consent to the imports from India being 
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brought to the outports of this country — or else 
what ? — (Government could not be charged with 
having concealed or blinked the question) — some 
other means must be found of governing India, 
without the intervention of the Company. They 
were called on to consent to this proposition^ 
caked as it was they were called on to consent 
to it, in the abstract, with all its dangers about 
it. The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) had indeed 
stepped in, and promised imlcnwUy ; but they 
must recollect, tliat “ he is 7iot the adnihiislra' 
tion," 

He could only look to what was contained in 
the letter of the noble Lord, and he tlicre found 
no such word as indemnity. The alicrnativc 
was there explicitly stated, — “ you must, by a cer- 
" tain day, agree to the naked, abstract propo. 
“ sition, that you will give up the import trad 
“ the country, or India shall be go\ern<'ci ! y 
“ others.” This must prove to the hon. gcnrlcni ,ri 
who moved the amendment, that they w,. re 
brought to the point — the aye or the no, — tlicre 
was ho middle course, Thev must either concede 

■>>1* ft 

tha]^,which was demanded, cr manfully and firmly 
q^bse it. He was therefore prepared to defend 
the Resolutions, in opposition to the sentiments 
(delivered by the hon. gentleman ; Resolutions, 
which, though 'they had not been expatiated 
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Upon by the hon. mover, yet displayed the 
genius of the inborn mind, which shines through 
t)^e modesty and diffidence with which they w'ere 
proposed — and every person who attended to 
them, must acknowledge, that the man by whom 
they were p nned, must be a gentleman of no or- 
dinary information and ability . — (Hear I heart) 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) rose very soon 
after those resolutions were proposed, and, in a 
speech of considerable length, of which he re- 
mained an untired, though an unimproved audi- 
tor, he had advocated the cause of the outports. 
Much of that speech consisted of detailed nu- 
merical statements, to which he thought a distinct 
reply should be given. — Alloiving ail due homage 
to the transcendant talents which had preceded 
him, and which had completely succeeded in com- 
bating the general question, yet, he conceived, 
that if they did not overturn the numerical details 
of the hon. gentleman, he w'ould depart the Court 
with “ vantage ground,” which he should be sorry 
to permit. — How much more unpleasant then, 
was his task, than that of the hon. gentleman whq/ 
had already addressed the Coyrt, on the same side 
of the question, in performing this duty, on 
which their* salvation depended, and hOw much 
stronger was his claim to their indulgence. , » 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Harris) had said, 

.JC.S:- 
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that the speech of the hoh. proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) was ratlier calculated for a meeting of 
Liverpool or Bristol mercliants, than for the 
medium of the East-Iudia House. He did cot 
concur in this opinion — ^he did not desire to take 
any advantage of his situation, but to argue the 
question fairly and broadly. He was glad that it 
was unnecessary for him to make any declaration 
of his own feelings — all that affection could inspire 
— all that loyalty could utter — of veneration and 
respect for the East-India Compaa.y-<^had been 
already expressed, much better than he could 
have done it, by those who had gone before him. 
He felt himself particularly solicitous in his en- 
deavour to answer the objections of the hon. 
gentleman — whether they were the objections of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire he did not know ; 
but he was sure, if the noble Lord had displayed 
as much judgement in his negociation with the 
Directors, as he had evinced taste and discern- 
ment in the selection of his advocate — (if his 
advocate was indeed of his selection)— it would 
perhaps have been better for the interests of the 
Company. (Hear,! hear!) 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) said, he dis- 
npprared of the Resolutions, as being matters of 
opinion, and not founded and bottomed on facts 
—and he brought forward a yast body of MAte- 
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ments and details in opposition to them. He 
could not but admire the art with which he 
commenced his speech, by defending Lord 
Buckinghamshire from the imputation of arro- 
gance, which had been thrown out on a former 
day ; thus ingeniously winning over to his side, 
at the very outset, all those, who, from public or 
private motives, in a court like that, were likely 
to be attached to the present administration,— 
by standing forth as the avowed defender of 
their characters from terms of disrespect. 

The letter of the noble Earl he must consider 
as the joint work of him and his colleagues ; but 
as, in the House of Commons, all attacks were 
directed against the Minister, though they in fact 
bore upon the whole Government ; so, in this 
Court, much would be pointed at the noble Lord, 
so often alluded to, as the President of the Board 
of Control, which more properly applied to the 
entire body of the Ministry. But in speaking of 
his Lordship, they must not forget that he was for 
a long time their faithful servant.— He doubt- 
ed not that he still felt great affection for the Com- 
pany ; but, in the discharge of his public duty, 
had laid aside all private feelings, from the most 
conscientious motives. But they were bound 
to meet, and openly vanquish his objections and 
his measures ; for, if they could not do it openly. 
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their case was not a strong one. V/ith one ex- j 
ception, therefore, he considered the letter of 
Lord Buckinghamshire, as that of the adminis- 
tration ; he said, with one exception, for he 
thought it was impossible that Lord Melville 
could concur in such an arrangement, after the 
sentiments wliich he had already expressed. He 
could scarcely believe that he would consent to 
remain a member of a cabinet, which could sup- 
port measures so completely different from those 
which he recommended. He did not know that 
youthful Peer, but if he had that honor, he 
would beseech him to pursue the principles of 
his father, and to prefer, before all other advan- 
tages, in public or in private, an undeviating 
consistency of character. — (Hear! Hear!) If 
be had the honor of being acquainted with the 
son, as he had known and admired the father, he 
would, say, “ instead of abandoning those mea- 
sures which you have approved, act on the prin- 
ciple of those great men, who have sacrificed 
every hope of power or aggrandisement, to con- 
sistency.” He would remind him of those great 
liying characters, the Wellesleys and the Can- 
Efiiilfs, whose names did not sound less harmoni- 
in the ears of Englishmen, because they 
it a cabinet in which they could no longer act 
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consistently with their known opinions.— 

Hear!) 

The resolutions, he admitted, were those of 
jpinu'O ; hut they tVere less the opinions of 
he hon. move !, rhan of those celebrated states- 
rti'i-!, i'hosr icntiments were embodied in them; 
iiui he must observe, that, had he drawn them 
lip. he would not have said, that such and such, 
were the sentiments of those statesmen, but he 
would have quoted their own words ; that the 
public, who revered them, should recognize the 
language of those whose sentiments had always 
been received with the utmost deference and at- 
tention. The Court mu'it be aware of this fact, 
that the late Lord Melville avowed, in terma as 
direct as po.ssible, these two propositions : — first, 
that the Government was inseparable from the 
trade of India ; and next, that the trade could be 
adranrageouslv carried on, only through the me* 
diuri a wt 1 regulated monopoly. — These sen- 
timents were supported throughout a long admi- 
jiiuration; they were practtcally enforced by 
Mr. i^itt and other eminent statesmen ; and even 
adopted by Lord Melville, one of the present 
administration. Nor should he omit to notice 
the oninions of the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
himself, respecting all the dangers and all , the 
evils which must accrue to the revenue, if proper 
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goaids and precautions were not adopted. Thus 
hinting at the necessity of preventing that, the 
possibility of which he thus unquestionably ad- 
mitted. Jn support of his opinions, and in op- 
position to the statement of the hon. gentleman, 
he thought he could not do better than by intro- 
ducing in the course of his speech, the senti- 
ments of those great characters, whose names he 
had already mentioned. The hon. gentleman 
had not contented himself with the first proof of 
his ingenuity, in drawing over to his side all the 
friends of administration, but had endeavoured to 
insure still further success, by narrowing the real 
atate of the question » He said, “ it is a mere 
question, whether the outports shall or shall not 
he admitted to a participation in the import 
trade.” It was his duty, as an ingenious sophist, 
thus to define it — but if that Court thought the 
safety of India depended on the result of the pre- 
sent contest, fortunately, they were not bound to 
admit his definitions. 

Me. Jackson contended it was a great political 
question, involving the safety of the empire, and 
that they wereboaqd so to consider it. — That the 
hpfli^entleman (Mr. Hume) thinks there is no 
he must suppose, as he took it for granted. 


f^ il?ije believed the intended arrangement was 
Ikely to' affect the <3ovcriJmcnt of India and of 
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. this country, he would not have taken that op- 
portunity to pronounce such a panegyric on the 
present Indian system, which this measure, in their 
opinions at least, must destroy and subvert. He 
would not, if his feelings were otherwise, have 
added to the enormity, or rather to the celebrity 
of the murder, by so much eulogium ; for it had 
very rarely happened, th?t any government had 
received such unbounded praise ; though he be- 
lieved the hon. gent, in bestowing it by no means 
guilty of exaggeration.— //ear fj Nay, the hon. 
gent, had even . hoped, so much did he seem to 
approve of the Indian Government, that “ no 
radical change may take place in it but, while 
he made this.declaration,it could be plainly proved 
that lie himself had provided for a change in hia 
own amendment ; and it would be easy to shew the 
sort of indemnity to which the Company would ht. 
entitled, when the government of India was to 
more. The hon. gent., instead of joining the 
Court to prevent any “ radical change,** had pro- 
posed an amendment, in which tA indtmfOty yn^ 
recommended, when their poUttcai aumhilktiaa 
should have taken place.— He said,' that,; lii 
the beginning of theiuegotiadon) We ihigbt to 
have stated to Ministers the necessity of indeih* 
nity ;** but was it not ro be supposed, that sudil 
a subject would ]be iiitroduced more properly 

r 
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those who suggested the alteration, than by 
them ? 

Mr. Randle Jackson continued, by saying, that 
he should state the reason why Lord Buckingham- 
shire did not notice that point ; it was, simply, 
because there was no necessity for it ; — it was a 
question of strict moral right ; and that Minister 
had not existed for ages, who could propound a 
measure, utterly subversive of the Company, 
without, at the same time, recurring to indemni- 
fication. He professed his belief, that, if even 
Jonathan Wild and his gang were at the head of 
Goi'ernment, they would not dare to make such 
a proposition, without accompanying it w'ith the 
offer of a just and adequate compensation. ( Heart") 
Could any merchant of Liverpool, or Glasgow, 
expect to derive the advantages of the Company’s 
fortresses, warehouses, &c? — could he expect' to 
be protected by their armies, and to make use of 
their organijted establishments, without afTord- 
jng a full indemnity ? It would be a monstrous 
proposition ; and therefore he should think the 
point required no notice. It was like the immu- 
table principle of right and wrong ; the affirmative 
‘ was not demanded, because there existed no mind 
so Jjase and so degfadkdas to imagine the negative, 
^Onc of the hon. Genttotban’s first proposi- 
ions related to th^l^ociation of 1793* ** 
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Proprietors,” he said, ** were then called on for 
their opinion ; they were requested by the Go* 
vernment of the country to yes or no in that 
Court.” This was very true ; but the hon. Gen* 
tleman admitted, notwithstanding the celerity 
with which the business was commenced, that the 
proceedings were afterwards delayed long enough, 
to give the merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow, &c. 
an opportunity of meeting, and petitioning the ^ 
legislature. “ On that occasion, Lord Melville,” 
said the hon. Gentleman, was induced, by the 
force of these representations, to open the trade 
to a certain extent. lie felt the necessity of 
transmitting fortunes made in India to this coun- 
try, and the proper mode of effecting that object 
was by opening the private trade. His Lordship 
observed, that unless the Company consented to 
this modification, their Charter could not be re- 
newed.” But what support did the hon. Gentle- 
man derive from this statement ? None what- 
ever. Indeed, it operated against his argument. 
From this very circumstance, it was apparent, that 
one of the greatest India statesmen this coilntiy 
every saw, possessed of great information an4 ex- 
perience, was impressed with a conviction, that 
the trade ought (o be thrown open on those fon- 
ditions which the Bari of Buckinghamshire waa 
about to destroy. Xhe^ whole extent to which 
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I>ord Melville’s principle went was this— that the , 
opening of the trade should be under the cogni- 
zance of the East India Company; that they 
should remain in dominion over the persons who 
might chuse to embark in it; and who should 
Knd their goods in the Company’s vessels, totho 
amount of three thousand tons, or more, a* 
stared by a Gentleman below him. Lord Melville 
, opened the trade with one hand, declaring, at the 
same time, that though he extended it, the sys- 
tem on which it was founded was to remain, as 
far as bis influence could make it, a well regulated 
monopoly ; and he gave his reasons both for the 
one and the other. The prosperity which India 
had enjojed ^not to be interred from merchants’ 
acebunts, which were not always the true criterion 
of national greatness), the excellence of its Go- 
ifiettjtnenr, and the general wellarc and strengthr 
tithijeh the empire had derived under it ; these 
considerations influenced Lord Melriile. 

''‘^ Bi^wheh he agreed to extend the trade, he did 
ft8p, f6ir6ne moment, check orimpiair the principle 
oTn whith the Company’s system was built. The 
l^ireiat Statesmen of that day found the means of 
fiii^ing all the expectations of the country, 
helping recoutse to that which was now 
sSdght t<!^ be done, and* which went to subvert 
very Gbostiidtion whichf Lord Mclvilif 
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ple<lged himself to supports He was rety sorry 
that all the patronnge which administration, as 
had been j i-tly stared, must possess, to enable 
them to carry on the affairs of the state, was nol 
applied to the improvement of the Company, in** 
stead of being directeil against them. That there 
was room for antendment, the Directors them* 
selves allowed ; and, if the Administration ex* 
erted heir influence and abilities to ameliorate 
the system, instead of knocking it down, they 
would ha e done infinite good to the country. 
Had they, instead of dealing in those sarcastic 
remarks, which characterized the last letter, sent 
for the grave and reverend persons who consti- 
tuted their Executive body; had they addressed 
them thus — The outline is aU,l;hat We con 
know, let us unite our various talents, and *see 
what can be done to amend and improve tlie sys- 
tem” — such language would have been hon(fr<*> 
able to both parties, and the result of their com* 
bined wisdom would have been useful to the 
empire. It was unfortunate that they had not domf 
this, instead of driving them to an awful alcerna- 
tive — By taking a different epurse, they had lost 
an opportunity of conferring the greatest benefits 
on the public ; benefits which would have made 
their names politically immortal.— 
stead of thi> prudent and cohciliating mode, the^ 
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bad grappled with the question, and he antici- 
pated that they would sink in the struggle ; for it 
could not be forgotten, that the peoj le of Great 
Britain pahticalh destroyed one of the greatest 
Men amongst them (Mr, Fox), for attempting 
the one-hmdredtb part of that which was now pro- 
posed, Mr. Pitt did not dare to introduce such 
a measure ; and Lord Melville utterly disclaimed 
it. He was sure the people of England would 
»ot allow those of ignobler natures to bear away 
that spoil, for the endeavouring to carry of£ 
which they destroyed the lion. ('Bear ! hear 1) 

If he understood thehon. Gentleman's proposi- 
tion rightly, it was this — “ You do not," says he 
to the Company, “ embrace all the trade of 
India ; and in that proportion in which you are 
•K«nr, you aiCt injuriously to the country, by per- 
mitting foreigners to usurp that which is the right 
of native subjects ; and I will shew, from the in- 
crease within a certain period, how much may 
be deme under a dilferent management, and ho^ 
nmcli was done by the partial extension granted 
by the Marquis Wellesley,” The hon. Gentle* 
man stated, that i/i the private trade 

mounted to jCi 8 J , 700 , and in 1 708 to ,£’8OO,Q0O, 
" Here,”, says he, “ is an increase; although it 
had been said, prior to that time, that the trade 
had been carried on to the utmost of its capacity | 
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in fire years the importations of the private 
trader have mounted from jC 1 8 1 ,00O tojOSOOfiOO^ 
and in the yoar lb 10 it rose to near three mil- 
lions.’* 

He uas almost disposed, when he allowed 
the candour of the hon. Gentleman (Mr* 
Hume), to question his cunning ; for he drew a 
most extraordinary inference from these facts, as 
he allowed them to be. He was lost in admira<> 
tion at the extraordinary incrca e; he gave way 
to the exulting feelings of an Englishman ; he 
clasped his )iands,and exclaimed, Look here ! in 
seven yeais the private trade has had a rise of 
from 8 1 ,000 to near three millions of money.” 
He partook of the hon. Gentleman’s joy — every 
Englishman must feel happy in the ilouriahing state 
of our commerce ; but he would ask him^ undey 
whose auspices was this change affected ? Wa* 
it not under the very system which he deprecated f 
Was it not under the superintendence of those 
Directors and Proprietors, whom i*- was now in* 
tended to supersede? If the hon. Gentleman 
had said,^'* Did not A. go to Bombay, B. to Ma- 
dras, and C. elsewhere ? and. mark what profits 
they have produced,** there might be something 
in it ; but the argument, as it now stood, plainly 
showed to what an astonishing height this iterf 
trade had been carried by tliose whom he new 
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wished to set aside. 1'he hon. Gent'cman was cor* 
,ject in his statement hut wrong lo his conclu- 
sion ; for, in the- latter instance, he had adduced 
an unanswerable argument in favor of the policy 
and government of the East India Company, as 
it now existed. 

The hon. gentleman had called the attention of 
the Court to the circumstance of tlu* licenses grant- 
ed to private shipping by the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, in consequence of the complaints made by the 
merchants! in India, by which measure property to 
the amount of ,.£9CX),C>00 was brought home ; bur# 
when he stated this fact, he ought to have recollect- 
ed the particular circumstances under which it took, 
place. He should have remembered that it wa* 
done wlv^n the funds of the Company Were ap- 
plied to one of the greatest of political purposes, 
that of counteracting the machinations of a power 
which meditated the overthrow of the whole 
civilized world. He should blush for that go- 
vernment, which could reproach them with the 
defection of their funds, when they . recollected 
for what - purposes, and for whom, l^ey were 
brought into that situation ! Were not thelf 
finances, at that time, applied to purposes which 
brought peace to India and glory to England# 
under «he auspices of one of the greatest men of 
modern times— and he would name him fearlessljf 
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—the Marquis Wcilesley ? The events which 
marked the return of that NoWe Marquis to th’a 
country could not be forgotten— they must be in- 
delibly fixed on the minds of all who heard him. 
At that period, he thought it his duty to make 
himself acquainted, as much as possible, with 
past events ; and, in the very storm and tempest 
oC opposition, to unveil the truth. — But thbse 
times were passed ; India was now in a state of 
peaceful tranquillity — no hostile armjjr irermainihg 
to disturb her repose. At the very moment he 
spoke she was becoming powerful and productive i 
and might justly be termed ** the right-hand and 
arm of the country.” When they beheld her 
prosperity and happiness, it was impossible not to 
look back with gratitude and veneration to liini 
who was one of the prime causes of her imprdVed 
situation. Was if, therefore, for the GoveriMftehfj,' 
at this time, to say to them, Because you ga^ 
up )roar investments to .achieve these objects,' 
which have brought so rnuch politieal advantage . 
and 80 much glory to the coonttry at larj^ j- 
because you have done this, ymir whoib<^te^‘^^ 
shall be destroyed because yjoii faavC'ex^ielrded’ 
your funds, in encrouing ytffor'aribiyj-td! effect 
great national purposes, and' have* 
oblige to apply to government fot 
shall be turned intd^«i'CDghi'O«gaiust'y0Ui''f^^ 
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those acts shall be rewarded by your subversion.” 
(Hear! hear!) ** Bur,’* says the hon. gentle- 
man, “ His Majesty’s government were of opi- 
nion, that you did not give all the facilities to the 
Private-^Trade, under the stipulations of 1793, 
that you ought to have afforded, and that much 
tijorc might be done, and they Insisted that more 
should be done. You pleaded your Charter, but 
an improvement did take place, and a consider- 
able share of commerce was given up.” 

Now, said Mr. Randle Jackson, though the 
facts might be, as the hon. gentleman stated 
thera^ still the inference was strong rvith the Com- 
pany, Let the Court look to the circumstances. 
At »hc time wlje;: this extension took place, a 
new administration, of which he believed Lord 
Castlercagh and Viscount Sidmouth were mem- 
bers, had been formed ; yet, with all the expe* 
ifience which Jiad been afforded, from 1793 to 
1604 , these Ministers, from the beginning to the 
end of that negociation, never . even hinted at 
what the Earl of Buckinghamshire mentioned 
in his letter. {Hear !) The Directors resisted 
that extension of the Private Trade, and he also 
resisted it, on the ground thjit it was premature. 

If the revocation of the ChaftiST could have been 

< 

of national benefit, then tljerc' might have been 
some plea for the proceeding of thfe Miniitry of 
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that day.~FoT he held now, and always had held, 
and he recollected the same doctrine having beeo 
laid down by high authority, that however sacred 
a Charter was in its nature, it was granted for 
tlie public good, and when it ceased to be of 
national benefit, the party granting had a right 
to revoke it, on one condition ; and that was, 
the indemnifying those who were likely to be 
injured by the revocation. If the party who 
granted the Charter w^re not able to afford that 
indemnity, it was not a national questions and, 
if it was not a national question, if it was not 
treated as such, there was an end to the sacicU 
compact. But the difference between the measure 
proposed by the Earl of Buckinghamshire and the 
principles by which the Ministry of former days 
were actuated, was complete and radical. The 
opinion of Lord Melville was distinctly stated 
in his letter to the Chairman of March the 21sC 
1 803, and was as follows ; “ We are both (his 
Lordship and the Directors) strenuously inaift- 
tbinlng, that the preservation of the monopoly 
of the East- India Company is essentially requisite 
for tlic security of every important interest con- 
nected with, our Indian empire ; and so deeply 
am I impressed with the truth of this proposition, 
that I am prepared explicitly to declare, that 
although’, the hrst, formation of an Ij^ast-lndia 
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Company proceeded from purely commercial 
considerations, the magnitude and importance to 
which the East India Company has progressively 
advanced, is now so interwoven with the political 
interests of the empire, as to create upon my 
mind a firm conviction that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the East -India Company ^ is even more 
important to the political interests of the StatCy than 
it is to the commercial interests of the Company*^ 
Fortified by such opinions as these, they had a 
right, with truth, to assume to themselves that 
they were not acting with partial view's, as Pro- 
prietors of East-lndia Stock, but as Citizens o£ 
the Empire. 

He knew' not the persons who had called on 
government to throw open the trade, but be 
thought rhe Company ought to make out a strong 
case ; an<l though in doing that they must satisfy 
the intellfct and philosophy of Glasgow and of 
Liverpeoi. yet they were not obliged to satisfy 
the prejudiced and the self-interested. But how 
were they to do this ? The Earl of Buckingham- 
shire told them, that the verbal representations 
of the persons who had met the Ministry, had 
caused them to depart from their original opinions ; 
but he refused to let them know what the argu- 
ments made use of were : *a. conduct veay diffe- 
rent from that adopted by Lord Melville jit the 
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period of the last ncgociation. But. the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire went a little farther, if,” says 
he, tire Company are particularly desirous to 
know the reasons which influence us, they will 
find them in the Petitions on the table of the 
House of Commons” — if indeed any given table 
could hold such an immense mass. (A laugh,) 
His lordship had bound himself by this paragraph ; 
in it he said that he would act according to the 
opinions contained in those petitions ; he has 
committed himself in favor of them. Now, let any 
man read them, and say, whether any two of them 
contain a proposition by which a reasonable being 
would be guided. If bis lordship was not very 
partial in considering these petitions, he must 
discuss other subjects, as well as the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter ; for many of them were 
mixed up with the two great questions of P</r- 
liamenlary Reform and Catholic Emancipation, 
{^A laugh) 

He hoped the noble lord, who filled a seat in 
the House of Peers, with so much honor to him- 
self and advantage to the public, would call to 
mind his affection for the petitioners, when he 
felt inclined to oppose either of those measures. 
(Hear / hear 1) He hoped that, when his duty 
impelled him to deliver his sentiments against 
Parliamentary Reformand Catholic Emancipation, 
he would recollect that hist verv p-ood frierds at 
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the OlitportSj to whose opinion he paid sd much 
^lerence, bad exhausted pages, in proving the 
aecessity of conceding those two important ques- 
tions. 

The hon^ gentfcman, in farther illustration of 
his argument, had noticed the rapid strides 
made by the Americans in the Indian commerce 
(and here, much which he sail.!, ought to be an^- 
swered ; and much ought to be answered by go- 
vernment), in consequence cf the liberty granted 
by this country ; lie argued, from recent events, 
that trade might shift its seat ; that these immuni- 
ties to foreigners were unfair; and that Commerce* 
as was eloquently expressed by an hon. gentletpan 
(Mr. Grant) who preceded him, would force its 
way, in spite of confiscation, burning and death- 
These were points worthy of their most setious 
consideration. 

He had hoped, ’•somC' few years ago, that 
he should have had an opportunity of amend - 
and altering the regulations - on , this sub- 
ject, when the renewal of ^,rhe Chatter came to 


be cohsldeted; for he did not believe that any 
]person,/’sn ;their {^iticid; hcmi^ltere, had then 
oontM^latedits^subversioaMhe had hoped that 
it-jiiTOld have been an English and. not an 
iric^O' Charter. He formerly took the liberty 
ting wh^ in hts opinion woold be the effect 
Ipf granting so muchi license to the Americans* 
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ihe consequence bad unfortunately been as he 
stated, and the same was likely to occur again^ 
unless the s'jbject should !)e attended to by His 
Majesty’s minirters. The extent of license 
granted hefor;.; the war, was detrimental to our 
interests, and a similar efFect must rake place, 
should government persist in the same system, 
when the Americans returned to their senses and 
to peace. ( Hear ! hear!) Perhaps America waa 
treated rather cavalierly — two Orders in Council 
were issued against her on a fr>rmer occasion, 
which enabled us. to seize their property. 
They then sent Mr. Jay to this country, to 
settle the difrerences between the two States. 
That gentleman said, feeble and young as we 
are, if ybu continue thus to torture us, we must 
hazard war.’’ On the late Orders in Coun- 
cil it was not his intention here to expatiate ; al> 
though he might be of opinion, that haying 
been once issued, they should have been adhered 
to with more firmness. The fact, however, was, 
that some time after the representation of Mr, 
Jay, those two Orders were repealed, and com^ 
p^hitatton granted to those whose property had 
taken under them. . A treaty was then con-r- 
eluded with America^ the J3th article of which 
gave the merchants of that country the privile^v 
of trading to Imlia. In oegociating thia treaty^. 
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each party thought he was ovefreaching the other, 
as was generally the case; it turned out, however, 
for the benefii of the Amcricans---the wily Ame- 
rican Neg.ocktor was too much for us. The 
treaty was meant to permit a dirert course to India 
from America, but the Americans contended that 
a circiiitons course vas coniemplated. While the 
subject remained in this state of indecision, that 
hydra, the French Kevolution, '>egan to make 
such rapid strides, as induced us to endeavour to 
keept on good lei ms with Arncrica ; and he iccol- 
jeeted the Letter of I.ord Melville on the subject. 
** We must not now,” said his lordship, *• be 
too strict in our construction of the American 
treaty.” The point was consequently given up; 
and thence it foilow’cd, that, before many years 
had: elapsed, the Americans were almost pur su- 
periors in trade. The Portuguese and Spaniards, 
and every ncuiral State, then came forward, and 
claimed, as, a right, the same privilege which was 
granted to the Americans. ..Aa Act was in con- 
sequence passed, cqnferring on them the same 
privilege as the American? enjoyed. He had 
arraigned, the ,h.cl in that Court, not on partial 
or. narrow motives. He xsaid and would still, 
saj, that jwijenever tlie East-India Company, from , 
want of capital, or management, failc^ In carry- 
ing on. all the commerce which their sitoatioq. 
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adrtJifted, that the British merchant, on the Ex- 
change of London, was next in rotation, and hot 
the Americans, Spaniards, of Portuguese. 

If, as the hon. gent, had stated, a variety of arti- 
cles, for which tliey were paying money to foreign- 
ers might be procured from India, it was their duty, 
as far as they possibly could, to procure them from 
that country, by which means they might encou- 
rage the enterprize and industry of their fellow 
citizens, instead of enriching aliens. But when 
he made this observation, he must also remark, 
that this could be done, to the greatest extent, 
through the medium of the India Company. 
And, if the private trader felt himself aggrieved— 
if he desired a gteater degree of liberty, let him 
have it ; — let there be a numerical increase of 
tonnage---let the three thousand be enlarged to 
six, or even ten thousand tons ; and an alteratioti 
be made in the mode of importing their staple ar- 
ticle. “ But no/* the mcrcliahts of Glasgow, 
** this will not us ; all colonial rights are 

open to hutttan and we must have liberty 

to go to India ourHilps.^ he allowed that 

the commerce of thdl||||^t pu|^t to be conduct^^ 
on the: most tibei^^l^e ; to 

be dcmduCfed tifcrdugii tnedlum' which haStl 
that It yraf ' callable Of making' 
the t^iest arr^gelhfmii^a faji^ which 
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out by the hon, gentleman’s' (Mr. Hume’s) own 
statement, that, in seven years, the private trade 
had been increased from X 1 8 ! ,000 to ^800,000. 

He hoped, if there was any person present con- 
nected with the government, that he would beg 
of them to look to the latter part of the argu- 
ment of the hon. gentleman. If he were borne 
out by his documents, and he did not doubt . 
but that he w'as, he proved that, notwithstand« 
ing the non-importation Act, such was the elas- 
ticity of commerce, that a greater trade had 
been carried on with the western hemisphere, 
since that Act was passed, than before it was 
in existence. He mentioned this the more par- 
ticularly, because they had greatly alarmed them- 
selves on account of the rupture with America. 
Now, if it were possible for this country (America 
having gone to war with her) to export a greater 
proportion of goods to the western world, after 
than before that event, without the assistance of 
the United States, it was the duty of every states^- 
man to eflcdorage the cmitinuance of this inde- 
pendent traffic, even «dien^j|Bace should have been 
idoncluded. He was suve^j^othing had occasioned 
greater stupor and surprik^ 'than the recent sue- 
ce^|f|^^the American privateers ; and yet. there 
j^a merchuit’s clerk in the city of l^ondod;^^ 
did not knowtlmt it was the privateer lac tid^; 
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in America which hurried that nation into hosti- 
lity. (Hear I hear!) llecollecting the success 
which attended them at the commencement of 
the former contest, they were anxious again to 
participate in similar profits ; and scarcely was 
tip; ink dried on the declaration of war, w^hen 
the signature was put to letters of marque. 
( Hear ! hear f j It should be remembered, that 
Carthage, the greatest maritime state of ancient 
times, w'as overturned by a power, which, when she 
commenced the contest, was so d«Kective in naval 
means, that one of the vessels of the Cartha- 
ginians, which was wrecked on her shore, was 
made use of as a model for the building of ships 
to carry on and effect the ambitious projects 
of the Romans. (Hear! hear!) And, how- 
ever contemptible in the commencement, yet 
that very Roman potver did ultimately conquer 
at sea— destroy the , fleets of her enemy — ruin 
her commercial grieiUness — pid, at length, utterly 
subvert her empire^ Yet the proportion of naval 
strength between Rome and Caish^ge, bore no 
comparison with that which America posseted 
at this day in reference to Great Britain. He 
felt, therefore, • fhafc; t^earc was no isafety for 
England, but in ikeeping down; America, . as a ma.> 
titime nation. (Hear( hearl) hoped, when- 

2 A 2 
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ever peace should be restored, that they would 
not be again let loose on India. (Ihart Jlearl) 
Tile hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) next advano 
cd an argument which he thought directly in 
favor of the Company. He observed, “ How 
foolish it is to say, that the export trade to Cbijpt^ 
cannot be increased, when, prior to 1793, it 
amounted only to .£6'29,000, and, in that year, 
j£ was no Jess tlxan ,£ 1 , 32 O, 0 tiJ ; ahhoixgh there 
was but . one investment for the proprietors.’* 
But what was ^le reason of this increase ? He 
called on him to state the fact. The Compa- 
ny had sent out a great embassy to China, one 
object of which was to extend their exports, and. 
they were iii consequence increased to the sum 
mentioned with such confidence by the hoo, 
gentleman. Suppose, when the China export 
trade was only £[^^629,000, that the gcntleraeji 
of Glasgow had observed to Ministers — “ Bless 
us ! the China trade is only so much, but wc are 
sure, if you open it, that we sltall raise it beyond 
your most sati^ine expectations ;** and suppose 
Minist^ers wert won by assertions like this, stre-* 
nuoQsly urged, and agreed to the proposal ; he 
^put it to the hon. gentleman, and to the expe-. 
rienceo f hundreds abdqt hifiPi who knew the 
jcalmii disposition of the Chinese— be put it tOr 
his candour, had those persons, been, su^red-; to 
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proceed to China, ‘would the export trade there 
or an atom of it have now remained ? 

(Mr. Ilwne said, “ Certainly not !”) 

The hon. gentleman candidly admitted that.it 
would not. What then became of his argu- 
ment? Instead of keeping the trade in a fair 
and just medium, would he expose it to every 
danger, by throwing it open to those, who would 
not be under the control of the Company ? But 
certain persons said, there was an increased capa- 
city, which might be still further improved. The 
Company had taken advantage of that increased 
carmcity, and they had shewn no disposition to 
relax their exertion. Still, however, the hon. 
gentleman contended, that the trade should be 
thrown open, altiiough he admitted, that if 
such representations had been attended to, at a 
former day, the whole trade must now have been 
extinguished. 

Tlie hon, gentleman also had noticed the 
prodigious increase of exports, between 1806 
and 1810. But what did all this Mic.w him? 
— That, under the Government and Con^itu^ 
tion of which he had spokga with so much, 
respect, as admirably tadapted to support the 
Indian Empire, both tlie meport and import 
trade had progressively increased. And was, not 
this arfnrgumeotjihat any ihititntion whichcould 
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tlo SO much service, was that v.'lnch ought to 
be continued and supported, instead of giving it 
up for apian which was untried, and consequent- 
ly unknown ? The hon. gent, next said, “ but 
your trade to India is a losing trade ; why, then, all 
this anxiety to preserve it ?” There tiv/r a reason, 
that might liave occurred to him. It appeared 
from an account laid before the House of Com- 
mons, that, of the eight millions which were 
cltarged against the Company, five millions bad 
been expended in voluntary contributions and 
other splendid acts of patriotism.-— f Hear! Hear!) 
lie wondered, when the hon. gent, was at a loss 
to account for a few millions, that he did not re- 
collect how much had been disbursed in that man- 
ner. “ Still,” said the hon. gent. ** your trade is 
a losing one ^ even your Chairman said so.” 
Now, when he mentioned an hon. Chairman, in 
support of his argument, he should have quoted 
his words. In his letter of the 1 3th of January, 
180Q, to the present iiord Melville, then presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, he said, " in fact, 
the Indian trade, as an object of gain, has gradu- 
ally ceased to be an object of importance either 
ter the Company or to individuals.” The late 
'fcord ■ Melville said the same, thing.—** It is of 
no consequence,” said his Lordship, ** to any 
•ne, except in a political point of view ; and i will 
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fiierefcrc uphold it, as the pillar of the East India 
Company, while I regard that Company as the 
pillar of the state.” 

But he (Mr. Jackson) denied that it was a losing 
trade ; some years it produced one hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; some years tliree, some years four, 
and even fiv'e liundrcd thousand pounds had been 
produced by it ; and one year had occurred, in 
which the amount was seven hundred thousand 
pounds. On an average therefore, they might esti- 
mate the profits at XlC)0,000 per annum. “ Bup 
at least,” said the hon. gent. (Mr. Ilumc), “ you 
must admit that .-£300,000 has been lost within a 
certain time.” Supposing this to be the fact, wa.5 
there no great political object answered by that 
loss ? Need the hon. gentleman l>e told, that it 
was the means of keeping up their remittances, 
and continuing their well regulated monopoly ; 
which Ministers and Statesmen, now no more, for, 
on such an occasion, we must invoke the mighty 
dead, had declared absolutely necessary to oar 
prosperity and our security ? (Hear! hear!} 
But the hon. gentleman’s proposition was this, 
“ you have got the Indian trade in your posses- 
sion, and a most extensive and profitable branch 
of commerce it may be made in other hands; 
but you have iost'by it, and, therefore, it shall be 
mkeh from you ; this ; course, shall be pursued, 
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for no better reason than because I say the trade 
is unproductive.” — (Mr, Hume here hitmated 
he had iuul^ not that it shoiild he taken away, 
huty thaty as a Jjshig traihy it could mt he of any 
importome to the Company, ij it were opened). 
—Mr. Jackson resumed, by stating, that the point 
was very immaterial — his proposition at present 
was, that the trade had not been a losing trade. 
But supposing it was, in some years, he appealed 
to the candour of the hon. gentleman, as versed 
in mercantile affairs, whether, if he had a variety 
of adventures, intended for five or six different 
ports, on one of which there was a loss, would 
he on account of the defalcation in that port, give 
up all the crthers ? And he would say, that if they 
acted upon this plan, and retained nothing but 
what was profitable, they must give up Bombay 
and Madras, tiic returns from which w'ere very 
email, and the expcnces very considerable; but 
they retained tlicm as the outworks of their de- 
fence, by which they were enabled to protect 
Bengal ; and, as long as by possessing this trade 
they were enabled to support their well regulated 
monopoly, wrhich was necessary to the preserra- ^ 
tipn of their whole system, they had no right td 
complain, even if the loss were greater, 

]^n. gentleman concluded his ajicech by » 
.variety of statements, connected with theif reVe- 
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rmes and territory. In the first instance, he told 
them, that there was no end to the capacity of the 
India trade ; and that, if tlie private trader was suf- 
fered to improve it, ten simes as inuch might be 
done as was at present effected. Hur the moment 
he came to that part of the case, wliere the 
Company apprehended the dangc: fo their Indian 
territory existed, namely, fr 'in the influx of 
strangers, the so much-boasted trad ' became a 
tiifle, and he asked, a little jocularly, — “What 
do you fear from a few runaway vagabonds from 
the ships of the private-traders, on an extent of 
coast of near 3000 miles ?” He would tell him : 
from the provisions, of which he had spoken in 
such high terms, from the active police which 
was established, it was clear that danger had hi- 
therto been Apprehended ; and if the government, 
compact as it was now, had its hand on every in- 
dividual who conducted himself contrary to the 
established regulations ; if every European 
stranger was arrested by thepoliH; and if such 
strictness was considered so important, as to in- 
duce a clause in every treaty between the Com- 
pany and the native powers (which were regu- 
larly laid before the Board of* Control) — if, he 
repeated, the government found it so important 
a thing to guard against the entrance of unknown 
persons, at the present time ; he put it tothe hon. 

2 a' 
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gentlemvin, whether he must not admit, that much 
greater dangers were likely to arise, if Europeans" 
were permitted to find their way into India, un- 
checked and unconirouled ? Must not indiscri- 
minate commerce, to use the words of Jjord 
Melville, be followed by indiscriminate access ? 
And wb.o could point out the boundary at which 
the evil thus produced would terminate ? 

Throughout the whole of the hon. gentleman's 
arguments he had g'vcn tlic go-bye completely 
to any constituticoul cfiect which might arise 
from the alteration. On this point he appeared 
not to indulge the smallest fear. Yet he must 
himself allow, that if the government even lined 
the coasts with c/hcers, to preserve the revenue, 
as had been observed, this alone would produce 
some extent of patronage. The danger to the 
constitution, hi the event of a change, had been 
most emphatically pointed out by the late Lord 
Melville^ az^lihe made this observation, because 
All indiscreet notice had been taken of the expres- 
sion made usie of by the Directors, in their letter 
of the SOth of December last— -in which they 
said that the subject involved ** questions of the 
last importance to the liafety of the British em- 
pire in India and of the British con^itutioh at 
homei*' The Earl of Buckinghamshire,' in ans- 
vtt to this, indulged, he thought^ in some 
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JIc seemed to thank them for their care, but told 
them, that “ the safety of the British empire in 
India and the British constitution at home, 
would not be overlooked by Ministers.” But he 
should observe, that the words quoted by the Di- 
rectors were those of I^ord Melville, one of 
tiic greatest men this country ever produced — 
that profound state-man, whom iic had the honor 
to call his friend, said, that the Constitution, 
could not survive the destruction of the East- 
India Charter j” and Mr. Fox, who was barely 
siispccled of harbouring sucli an intention, politi- 
cally perished. 

From the many protestations of the hon. gen- 
tleman, he should suppose he had no intention 
of transferring the government but, however 
guarded he was in his speech, ho was not so, in 
his amendment j fhcre, the intention broke out. 
That amendment contained two propositions j the 
one referring to that indemnity which they might 
demand two or three years .after the mischief wsa 
done, w:hen they were no longer the' compacted, 
united body, they now were; the other relating' 
to regulations and safeguards in embryo. The 
amendment ^gan by i^Ming, « this Court deem- 
P>’udent and . proper to acqijiesce in the 
principles ati^, preUminq®ies, stated by his Majes- 
ty’s MhiUterstiyough the. Pr^iden^ of the Boaid 
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of Control,” {that principle being the admissiot 
^of the Outports to a general and indiscriminat< 
right of commerce), it is resolved that it be 
referred back to the Court of Directors to con- 
tinue their negociation,”— for what ?— -for con- 
tinuing the Indian empire complete und entire ? 
No — but for carrying these principles” (Lord 
Buckinghamshire’s principles) “ into effect.” The 
hon. gentleman admitted, in the language of the 
EarJ of' Buckinghamshire, the great mischief 
which mdst ensue — if what ? “ If regulations,’* 

of whicl^they now knew nothing, vverc not 
adopted.” 

Mr. Jackin then went on to state, that 
his had been a very dry and unpleasant task ; 
but that, by going a little ihto the bon. gentle- 
inan’$ (Mr, Hume’s) numerical statements^ he 
had shown, that they were, to make the best of 
tl^tn, a series of arguments, supporting the 
. Comf^nys and, byo pointing put what thc’y had 
d^Ci inferrifig the propriety of perroit- 
tirig llwjjii to do still more. ' , With respect to the 
?CQri»pensation spoken tbe bon, gentleman, 

. lie should say, that if was unncces^ry to men- 
tion it — for, after a kmif period of ieiceftipfla and 
■ senviofts, in support oL tbe.'oountryi no Minister, 
no ^lan, would d^rej ih ^ enoral batioti, to de- 
prive them of their rights, without granting; the 
most equitable indemnity. . 
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The hon. gentleman had insinuated, that the 
Directors might be so much affected, in their 
department, by the proposed change, which 
perhajis would deprive them of part of their 
patronage, as to render tliem hostile to the 
measure j — he called on tlic Court to com- 
pare this vith their conduct, and to judge 
whether the supposition were well or ill-found- 
ed. If thr' Directors could have acted under 
such an impression, their conduct would have 
been diametrically the reitrse of what it had 
been ; and, instead of telling them that.the altera- 
tion would be injurious to the country, and point- 
ing out the necessity of opposing it, they would 
have said, as they them‘ elves could not, in fact, 
be affected by it, “ oh ! peihaps it may be no great 
matter! — you had I otter consent to the measure!” 
If they were actuated by any mean or selfish 
view®, this would have been their language, as 
every one of them might rest assured df being 
indemniBed.— But the Directors conducted tbfral- 
selves on different principles ; they who were nbt 
likely to be affected by this change, said to themi^ 
^howould be touched by it, — 'f It is acausewhich 
compromises the safitty of the Indian empire, 
and of the British a>nstitution ; and we think 
it is your duty not to agree to this proposi- 
tion." 
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„ It was intendedj it see^ros, to continue the ex- 
, Cj^usive trade to China in the hands of the Com* 
pjany; but it was utterly farcical, and adding 
insult to injury, to think they could retain it en- 
tire, if the adventurers were admitted to the 
Archipelago of the Eastern Seas. The Directors 
were supported in their opinions by many cf the 
greatest Statesmen of modern limes, some of 
whom were now living; their opinions were for- 
tified by the sentiments of the present Ministers 
themselves, who, in answer to the sixth propqsi^ 
iian of the Directors, admitted the dairger to 
which the China Tea trade would be exposed, 
froni indiscriminate commerce, and the proxi- 
mity of the Eastern Islands, from W'hich so much 
danger was expected. They afterwards departed 
from this principle, stating that verbal rcjiresen- 
/<^?^i£?«5,had caused the* change, leaving to them 
the HcrcuJ'.an labour of perusing the various 
petitions, from the Outports. f The question then 
Ill'll .should they now, — and, perhaps,’ it was one 
c^the last, acts of their political exisfenccA — avow 
their determination to support a»d uphold their 
Directors in' the course they had taken, to tbe^ 
very end of the cont^st^^T it we/e , neocsstuy ? 
Knpvjfin^ that they wq-e,not fightiiig the battle 
cf the QftQh>any, hut of 
that they were fighting thc^bjjttjc jt/ th| 
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«f India, who were their'subjects ; he was sure 
they would act with firmness. He was couf 
vinced the intellect of the country was on thetf 
side. He meant not to cast any imputation on 
the feelings of gentlemen at the Outpbrts, who 
had a right to improve every advantage which 
offered, but he might be allowed to hope, that 
the interests of the Company would not be suf- 
fered to sink before the speculations of Glasgow 
and of Liverpool. (Hear / hear ! hear f) 

Mr. Wcyland said, he thought himself pecu- 
liarly fortunate, that the extraordinary talent .and 
unanimity with which the debate was carried 
on, rendered it unnecessary for him to go into 
any argument on the opposition which had 
been given to his resolutions. He now con* 
ceived that it would be advisable to adjourn 
till Tuesday. In the interim 'he should en- 
deavour, in compliance with the suggestions of 
several honorable .Tfoprietbrs, to Cdfopr^ss the 
remaining propositions into one; by wll^ 
means, thi^f be able to go through tfet 

part of the business, and also the reply of .Mr. 
Hume, if' the courtesyjjf the .proprietors should 
permit b’ifo aj|ftin them. It was ob- 
vious, if the^^^t sis^ntecn resolu- 
tions, h d^'^te on each. Par- 

liament must ^et' lOplfbefort they had decided. 
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Sir Hugh lugUs stated,- that by the ides 
Vi'h'ch had fallen from the hon. Proprietor, it 
should seem ri-; ii he considered the hon. mover 
of the amciuioicr.t 1/ to a reply. Now, he 

believed, in all r.ssc.mblies where subjetrs wcie 
debated, tliat privilege was only allowed to tlie 
original mover ot a resolution; but as no per- 
son had spoken on the other side, cxcejit the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. 1 1 lime), he left it to the indul- 
gence Ot the Court, whether they would place 
him in a situation again to address them. If 
they adjourned now, this could be determined 
hereafter ; but he could not permit the Court to 
break up without stating, that if Mr. Hume 
were allowed to reply, it was as a matter of 
courtesy^ and not of right. 

Sir Hugh Inglis then put the question of ad- 
journment till Tuesday, the 2Gth instant. 

Mr. K. Smith suggested the propriety, if it 
met with the approbation of the gentlemen on 
both sides of the bar, of assembling on that day 
at an hour earlier than the ordinary time, which 
would add much to the facility of getting through 
the business. 

Sir Hugh IngUs'i considering it as, most de- 
sirable that they should finish the discussion 
as speedily as possible, yet wi|h all due delibe- 
ration, thought it would bc^di^ablc, instead 
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of twelve precisely, to meet at eleven -o’clock ^ 
on Tuesday next, on which day he hoped# fronv 
what had fallen from the hon. mover, that they* 
should be able to come to a decision. 

Jifr. Alderman Atkins requested that he might 
be allowed to say a word before the Court ad» 
journed. He thought it must be admitted that 
the Court would be unanimous in their opinioit 
as to the propriety which had marked the pro* 
eeedings of the Directors, It was agreed, on 
all hands, that this was a question of immensq 
magnitude ; now that being granted, he begged 
to ask, whether it was beyond their power tq> 
have another meeting with His Majesty’s Mihis>* 
ters, without driving either party to a situatidn 
which must be extremely disagreeable to both I 
by that means possibly they might be prevented 
from coming to resolutions which, were sq decif 
dedly at variance .with the sentiments of Govern:- 
ment. Before they comnaitted them$6lves in 
this proceeding, was it not better that 
should con^der the question a iittle 
which might have the effept of extricatinjg thern 
from such an unpleasant situtdjon ? ’ ' ' 

-SVr ilitgh IngUs that he w|ts safe the 

worthy Alderman would perceive, tSat, in the, 
present , stage of the fcusineiw,' it was morally 
impossible fpi him, sifbated' as he Was, tb ^Ve 

3 c 
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him any satisfactory answer. The appeal had 
been made by His Majesty’s Ministers to the 
Court of Proprietors; tlie last letters received 
from Government were meant to be submitted 
to them. It was therefore for them to decide, and 
for the Directors to obey their decision. At tlte 
same time, that circumstance did not preclude His 
Majesty’s Ministers from sending to the executive 
jbody, who would at all times be ready to meet 
them, when they could do so on principles 
commensurate with the safety of the Company, 

Mr, Alderman Atkins said, he should be ex- 
tremely happy that His Majesty's Ministers 
should have it conveyed to them, that the Court 
was willing to extend the trade— on a liberal 
footing, on broad and national grounds, such as 
should be consistent with the security and safety 
cf the empire. This was what he desired might 
be done. If the Government then said, ** the 
trade shall only be opened as we like,” the 
Court would stand acquitted of any narrow view, 
and Ministers would incur a responsibility they 
did not now contemplate. 

The question of adjournment until Tuesday 
was then put and carried. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 , 1813 , 


TIic Court assembled at eleven o’clock, and the 
minutes of the last Court having been read— 

Sir IJuiili In>;lis opened the business by stating, 
that the C >urt was m 't for the purpose of taking 
into farther consideration the very momentous 
question that had been submitted to them. 

Mr. K. Smith said, that he rose with much dif- 
fidence, to request their attention, after so many 
eloquent and powerful arguments had been ad- 
duced ; but he thought it a duty incumbent on 
him, and on every member of the Court, at 
that momentous crisis, to give all the assistance 
in their power on so important a subject. In 
viewing the papers laid before the Court, he could 
not refrain from offering the Directors his most 
sincere thanks, nor only as a Proprietor, bat a$ a 
British subject, for the manly, upright, and tem- 
perate conduct they had maintained bn the pre- 
sent occasion. He wished he could sireak as 
favourably of the letter of the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, and say that it displayed as much dis- 
areetness and moderation. It was a production to 
2 c 2 
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which no man in this country could look with in- 
difference; it not only threatened to annihilate 
the East-India Company, but to destroy the vitrd 
spirit .of the British Constitution. He did not 
think, from his know ledge of Lord Buckingham- 
shire, that it was the production of his pen ; but 
if the deliberation of His Majesty's minister.*; had 
produced such sentime he could not believe 
that they had fairly and candidly cwusidercd the 
importance of tlte subject. 

In the firtt place, as to the Charter, he had it 
in his power, professionally, to answer some ar- 
guments which wore adduced on a former day 
by an hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hurne). M'ith respect 
to the general subject now before them, he w-as. 
of opinion, and ever had been, iliut it was im- 
possible the Company could exist, under the pro- 
position of which His 'Majesty’s ministers had 
laid down the bask IF the imports and exports 
were to be thrown open, he wa;> sure, that 
every oue who knew the situation of tire India 
trade must see that it w'^s not in the nature of 
things, that the China trade could l)e preserved. 
The Earl of 'Buckinghamshire must have -knowr^, 
when he was in India, that the trade itself did trot 
(Impend §0 much on the ships which came frotA 
this country, as tlic vesseis going from port to port 
there,. . 
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Ilhticrto, nil ihcir dependence was on the 
outward cargoes, which consisted principally of 
ct>tton, and tl»e homeward voyage was a matter 
of secondary consideration ; but now, under the 
new system, the }n)rnevvard cargo would b3come 
sucit an object to the private merchants, that it 
would be im[»ossible to prevent tiiem from bring- 
ing the article of lea from China to this country* 
livery man \\ ho commanded one of these ships, as 
tlic ])erbons employing them could not give them 
a sclhcicut subsistence, would bring home, il- 
licitly, the articles of 'fea and Silk. It might, if 
was true, be but in small quantities •, yet twenty 
chests of tea, and a few bales of silk, thus smug- 
gled by a numerous class of adventurers, would, 
in the end, t>e an object of great magnitude both 
to the Company and the country. How would it 
be possible to prevent this species of trafilc, aided 
as it would be by jrersons going out of the ports of 
England, iredandand Scotland? and if these fa* 
cilities did exist, must not the revenue sMfi'er air 
most to an incalculable extent ? There wa$ 
anotlter important consideration in these siiiaH 
ships, indilferently manned and artned ^ the risk 
of being captured by the enemy would be very 
grejit. In making .the remark, be was not caku.- 
Jating the loss which the Individual would suffer^ 
bt*t tire defalcation which must take place in 
reyenue. 'J he government said, they would take 
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steps to prevent this : — hut they knew, in theWevt- 
Indies, that two or three ships were permitted to 
run out, without convoy , and would not the gen- 
tlemen of the outports, in this country, expect 
the same liberty ? With respect to the state of the 
Comjiany’s ships, no one could doubt their pre- 
sent efficiency. — ^It was well known, that govern- 
ment had, on former occasions, resorted to them 
for the defence of the country ; and a few years 
since, when they applied to the Company for as- 
sistance, they received some of the finest ships that 
ever were in His Majesty’s Navy. He thought, 
therefore, that government ought maturely to 
pause, before they attempted a measure, which 
roust destroy that great source of strength. 

If the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) had weigh- 
ed the matter for one moment, he would not 
have cast the reflection on the Directors, which 
he had done, with respect to the extra shipping. 
]He had declared, that the extra ships had been 
dispatched out of season, and that a loss had in 
consequence been incurred by the private trader. 
He boldly affirmed too, that out of seventy ships, one 
half had been dispatched at an improper period;^ 
ought to have gone the length of saying, that, 
out of three ftwub'ed ships, only about 

forty had been sent out ^ason. Now, he would 
venture to tell him, that this was^ npt the fault of th» 
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Companjf, but of the private (Hear! Hear!) 

— ^lie had known ships waiting a month for the 
private trader, in this country, when the Com- 
pany’s heights vvere alien board; and he knew of 
instances in India, in vvliich delays had been at- 
tributed to the same cause. The hon. gentleman 
must recollect, that the Company had used every 
means in their power, by the manner in which 
they took up ships, and the terms upon which they 
engaged them, to prevent them froin sailing out of 
season, or being employed in any emergency.-— 
But, when they had been so employed, it was 
not at the instance of the Company, but in con- 
sequence of an exigency ot the state. The ex- 
peditions fittt^d out for the conquests of the Isles of 
France, Batavia^ and on other occasions, had led 
to those detentions, of which the hon. gentleman 
complained, but which had not been caused by the 
Kast-India Company. {Jiearl) It was known, that 
the Company could have no reason for detaining 
their ships, in India, inasmuch as they chiefly put 
Saltpetre on board, which was always ready,— 
whereas the private trader, from the diflflculty at- 
tending his speculations, was never in sci advan- 
tageous a situation. The anxiety to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the enemy, by 
making them sail in stated numbers, dnd giving 
them proper convoy, might occasion some delay j 
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but that was Tiot for the benefit of tl'.e Company 
alone, but for tr,e sake of tlie revenue. For, if the 
ships were taken, tlic private I racier woiikl be 
ruined, and the country would be impoverished. 

The I'.on. gentleman had stated, tint the seven 
ships which wore unfortunately lost, were dis- 
patched cut of season, and that the disasier oc- 
curred in consequence of that circumr.tance: He 
W’OuM admit that some of thcai were dispatched 
out of season j and if the Company had a sujterna- 
lural power, he would coincide with him in 
thinking, that some blame was irr.putnbk? to 
them ; but they could not command the elements. 
—•Three of those ships w’cre sent out of season ; 
hut/bur, which did not contain an ounce of the 
private trade, met the same fate. They were 
properly manned, and, in every respect, fit to cope 
with the climate— such an occurrence had not be- 
fore taken place for twenty years ; and, w’ithin 
his experience, he recollected but one instance, in 
such a latitude and longitude, of so dreadful a gale 
having been encountered — it was in the case of 
Captain Hay, whose vessel was much injured, 
although' htfppily .not lost, in a storm equally 
violent. (He should now stale the reason why the 
\Tssels fo which he had alluded were dispatched 
out of season. T wo of them (he was not stfre of 
the third,) were set afloat at the regular and proper 
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liinc ; but the exigency of the State occasioned 
• them to be detained ; they were put under the 
orders of Sir 1 lome Popham, whom they joined at 
Portsmouth j Irom thence they proceeded to 
Cork, to Rio Janeiro, and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; they, in consequence, did not arrive at 
Bengal until a late period, when it was not 
thought advisable to send them immediately 
back ; and they were kept until October. Now, 
he really thought the Company’s servants abroad 
ought not to be blamed for this ; and they, as 
Proprietors, ought to support them i for, he w'as 
sure, they did not wish the private merchants. 
Trading through the medium Oi^ the Company, to 
sustain any injury whate%er. The private trader 
seemed to think, that he had much to complain 
of, in the inode in which the extra ships were 
taken up ; but, if the trade was thrown open, 
t]je freight would not be -so low as it was at 
present. In regulating the price of freight. 
Company charged in proportion to what 
they paid to the individual owners ; and the pii- 
vate trader now procured his freight at JC‘21 per 
too. Now, ^21 per ton, couj^idering the secu- 
rity the Company vras obliged to give, was a 
freight of which they could have no reason to 
complain. The Company’s liberality, in this inr 
Stance, extended far beyond any thing he could 
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conceive ; and he thought the private trader, in- 
stead of finding fault, should bow down, with 
thanks, to the Connpany, for permitting him to 
enjoy the advantages he did, upon such easy 
terms. If the ships were detained beyond a cer- 
tain time, the Company paid a demurrage of one 
shilling and sixpence per ton per day. Did they 
charge this to the private trader? — No — tiiey 
paid the whole of it out of their own 
pockets j so, that, in fact, they paid as great 
a freight as the private trader, and as much as the 
article of Saltpetre could bear. (Hear ! hear J) 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume,) in a part of 
his speech, had thought proper to pronounce a very 
high eulogiura on the naval officers of the Com- 
pany, of whom, he should ever thank God, he had 
been one j but, in the same breath, he told them, 
that the captains in the Outports would do the 
business quite as well.-— But, from the experience 
he bad had with the Company’s officers, he felt, 
that, in the one instance, tl^ey would trust their 
property to men of honor, to men of education 
and principlcj in whom, they could confide— they 
were m1ln brought up in the Company’s service 
from their childhood ; unfit, from their situations 
in life, to go into the emplbyment of the owners 
of 400 ton ships ; and men to whom the Conapany 
had, upon all occasions, expressed themselves 
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obliged ; whereas, in the other, the persons who 
were likely to be sent from the Outports, must of ne- 
cessity be wholly ignorant of the service in which 
they were about to embark. — He held in his 
hand a paper, which shewed the high sentiments 
of respect entertained by the Court of Directojs 
for the oiUcers of the Company’s navy ; and it 
appeared, that a sum of not less than ^ 95 , 562 * 
had l^ccn distributed amongst them for their gal- 
lant defence and honorable care of the Company’s 
property, at diti'ercut times ; — added to which, 
there were one or two private donations, and two 
captains received handsome annual pensions from 
the bounty of the Company. There then were 
nearly j[! LiX),000, paid to llic naval officers; and 
he must tell the hon. gent, that this constituted 
a part of the five millions he could not account 
for ; this, it was true, was a small proportion, but 
it was a part of it. The hon. gentleman had also 
said, that the ships sent from the Outports would 
take on board a number of men, whose families 
being left behind, would serve as a sort of security 
for their good conduct. But what would be the 
conset juenco r — What was to become sup** 
ply of Seama n for Ilis Alajesty’s navy, in India., 
wliich had hitherto been solely supplied through 
the medium of the Company’s siiips ; not phe of 
thorn leaving less, upon an average, than tv. enty 
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men, for the public service ? Now, if these men 
were taken from on board the ships of the private 
merchants, to supply the vacancies in the navy, 
what must become of their families ? — ^they must 
either become burdens to their parishes, or starve. 
Therefore tliis argument was fallacious. If the Go- 
vernment could not procure such men, in India, as 
were fir for the fleets there, they must supply the de- 
ficiency at an enormous loss to this country ; and, 
if the mariners were taken from on board private 
merchants’ ships, they must proceed on their 
homeward bound voyage manned with natives. 
Within the last year, 2660 Lascars, who were 
brought over to this country, were all fed and 
clothed at the expense of the Company, and 
sent back more comfortable than when they came. 
If the trade was rpened, great numbers of Lascars 
would arrive wi'h every lUet, and would be left 
to winder over the country in a state of starva- 
tion. Hurnanity'alonc, in this respect, called on 
them to oppose the measure. 

Having aiuwered these two points, he should 
conclude by reqnesitiog the Court of Proprietors 
to recoljjtct, that it was not only the gentlemen 
in their service that would be aifected by opening 
the tpde, but thousands of surveyors, lightermen, 
and laboiircrs, w ould be injured by it. The hon* 
gent, stated, tjhai these persons must all be remu* 
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nefated. He could devise no other means by 
■which this could be done, than through the go- 
vernment of the country ; and how would they 
clToct the object of remuneration ? — Why, the 
taxes must be raised to pay it. In his opinion 
no other mode could be devised. But, what was 
to become of their pensioners ; the widows and 
the orf'hans of those veterans, by wdiOse exertions 
they wore placed in the situation in which they now 
stood — Why they must starve, or be thrown 
helpless upon the wide world; ( Hear !) for it was 
not possible that government could suggest a mode 
of relief, except by taxation. He himself had 
no objection to the cjucstion being brought before 
Parliameiit. He was convinced that if the Mem- 
bers of both Houses were calmly and moderately 
to consider the subject, a majority of them would 
say, “ the Company must not be annihilated in 
that manner,” He, for one, had no fear to go 
before the House of Commons. He w'ould let 
the persons interested in that great event, plead 
their cause before bar of that honorable 
House ; he would let tlis^etitions from the com- 
manders, ofiicchi, and si^'men, .be laid ‘before 
them ; and, wdth these calls upon their justice and 
humanity, be was satisfied they could not for 
one moment enlcTtaift so monstrous a proposition 
as that ofannihilating their hopes of future con)fott 
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and support. (Hear! ) He was sure the national 
large did not wish tosubvert tiicir rights j and, how- 
ever generaJ the wish might be for the extension of 
the private-trade, it was only, he was confident, 
desired by the candid and the liberal, throngii the 
medium of the East-india Company. He begged 
pardon for having so long trespassed on the atten- 
tion of the Court, but he could not, consistently 
wdth his own feelings, upon this import.int sub- 
ject» fcfrain from expressing at once his total 
dissent from the arguments of the hon. gent, and 
froin the amendment which he had proposed to 
the Court. 

Mr» Tremer said, he was desirous, before this 
debate drew to a close, to address them very 
briefly ; not that he flattered himself, after the 
able manner in which tlie subject had been dis- 
cussed, . that he could oflerany thing new or par- 
ticularly worthy of their attention ; but, on so 
grave an occasion, the general expression of in- 
dividual opinion might, bethought, be 'attended 
with a beneficial effect. When they looked over 
tl>e correspondence, it was impossible not to be 
struck by the onstatestnanlike letter addressed by 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire to their executive 
body. (Hear ! H€ur !). It was characterized 
by a want^ of temper, prudence, and respect, 
whicli he could not have expected from such • 
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quarter. The Iwn. ProprictoT (Mr. Hume) bad 
■ eiulcavourecl to justify that letter, by a corapa* 
ri::on witli tlsc correspondence of a former period, 
and bv in’roducing: an extract from a letter, 
which was equally intemperate. But, did he 
mean to ccxitend, that an offensive letter written 
in 1793, was an apology for an offensive letter 
written in ? What did my Lord Bucking- 
hamshire vsay in tlmt letter ? “ They,” the IVlinis- 

ters, have not felt that it was within the range of 
their duty to engage in a controversy upon the 
point at issue.” This language was certainly not 
what the situation of the East-lndia Company 
entitled them to expect. But it was not merely 
the TKarmc'!', but the ntrl/cr of this letter-wthich 
was so objectionable. In it, Ministers seemed 
to have taken up the principle of the American 
government-— a principle wnhich had been so nouch 
deprecated by them. Tiie Americans say, give 
up the rigbtef taking your seamen from on board 
our ships, and wc will tell you how we intend 
to prevent their entrance in future.” (Hear ^ 
Hear !) So -ays the noble lord — *• give up die 
point of opening your trade, facrtb export and 
import, without restriction, and then I will teH' 
you what are the rules and regulations by which 
the dangers you apprehend shall be obviated.^’ 
! hear !) 7 here was much of the feeling of 
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ihtdiclaiorm this proceeding — certainly very little 
ot the raildand conciliating spiri* of the negociator. 
But, whatever were the terms in which it 
had been made, the proposition was too objec* 
tiotiable to be attended to. Tlie noble lord 
called on them to give up the India Trade, on 
which : -’e hon. Chairman had shewn the safety of 
their Chnia trade, depended. The hon, gent. 
(Mr. Hume) had been labouring to prove that 
it was p losing trade ; admitting that to be fact, 
still, it it w'as the safeguard and barrier of the 
China trade, it ought to be retained, ‘ITicy were 
not called upon to open it for the benefit of the 
nation at large, but to enable one part of the 
people to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
other. What right, be would ask, had the traders 
of the Outports to take the bread out of the 
mouths ot their fellow traders in London If 
the question were merely commercial, the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentleman would be somewhat 
less object jonable and the petitioners might 

have a right to expect a participation. But it was 
Very different j and those who argued it merely as 
a commercial question, took a narrow and con- 
tracted view of it. Such was the viewtakenby those 
who had raised this, delusion through the country. 

The cry of “ no Monopoly" had been set 
tip ; and, like the wicked and senseless cry 
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of no Popery," seemed to have been adopted 
for the purpose of saving its promoters the 
trouble of adducing arguments. Dut where were 
the proofs of this monopolizing spirit to be found? 
were they to be seen in the wisdom and humanity 
which had distinguished their government in the 
great empire committed to their charge ? They 
should look to the 5th Report on India Affairs 
for an answer to this* question. Or were they to 
be found in the sacrifices >yhich they had made 
for the benefit of the country ? They should 
look to their items of expenditure for an answer 
to this. Or were they to be found in the con- 
quests they had achieved abroad ? They should 
look for an answer to their public records. No, 
their monopolizing spirit was nowhere to be found, 
but in the minds of those who expected to raise 
their own fortunes on the ruin of the Company. 
And could it be believed, that this great and 
mighty system, was to be put to hazard by the 
clamours of the prejudiced and the interested ? 
Was it to be believed, that an establishment 
which had promoted the honor' and greatness of 
the empire at home, and the welfare of an im- 
mense territory abroad, should be swept away, 
for the purp<^ of trying a chimerical experiment ? 
That a weak and wavering administration should 
fatch at such a mode of supporting themselvc!^ 
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tvas easily to be imagined ; but that the wisdom 
of Parliament could be brought to acquiesce in 
so dangerous an expedient, an expedient destruc- 
tive to the constitution, and ruinous to the 
country, vVas not within the verge ot credibility. 
They should then be true to themselves : they 
should appeal to the honour of Parliament — what- 
ever was their determination, it would have jus- 
tice for its basis. And, peUtaps, it might be well 
to recollect, that a former attempt to break down 
the establishments of the Company, from views 
of personal ambition, ended in tlic ruin of the 
minister w’ho had made it. ( Hear !J 

He had now oiily to express his cordial assent 
to the resolution which had been submitted by 
an hon. j^entleman (Mr. Weyland) and to signify 
the great pleasure he derived from witnessing the 
unanimity with which they had been acceded to 
by. the rest of the Court. 

Mr. Bosaiiquet began by observing, that after 
k Jjeriod of motxj than thirty years, during which 
time the Court had done him the honor i>f 
placing him there as a Director behind the 
bar, be should feej deficient both in justice to 
himself and in duty to the proprietors, if, on 
a question of such importance, he could re- 
main silent.-— The circumstance which had oc- 
curred during that tithe, the prominent situa- 
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tions wliich he had filled, must have given 
him, without presuming to possess superior 
ability, a more enlarged view of those subjects 
which were connected with the interest of the 
Coinpiiri) , than could possibly be attained by those 
who had not the same local advantages. 

He only feared that he should be compelled 
to trespass for a considerable length of time on 
the indulgence of the Court. The question was 
so extensive, it embraced so many interests, it 
war. of such extraordinary a magnitude, that it 
was impossible for him to take a confined view 
of it. All he could promise was, as *far as he 
was able, not to wander from the subject. under 
discussion. The Court might, perhaps, think 
his view of it too extensive, but they would 
find, that every tWng which he should state 
would be necessary, for bringing those pictures 
before the eye of the public, which he wished 
to exhibit, in order at once to develope the mat- 
ters connected with great question, and;he 
hoped to answer the objections which bad 
been recently offered. The first object of in- 
quiry, he conceived, ought to be the Indian em- 
pire. This was the apple of contention ; bat 
he trusted it wouldinot prove, in the end, the 
apple of discord :* he hoped this would not be 
the case, nor did he sec why it should, be so. 

8 K 2 
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(Hear ! hear !) Every man was entitled to 
form an opinion, and where a contrariety of 
sentiments prevailed, truth was likely to be eli- 
cited by the collision j if he * merely stated what 
he really felt, and expressed himself with that 
attention to the opinions of others which ought 
on all occasions to be observed, he thought that 
no man, under any circumstances whatever, 
should blame him for his frankness and can- 
dour. 

He had already observed, that he thought the 
first object was the Indian empire. If the Court 
would have the goodness to consider the map of 
India, they would see, that, from Cape Comorin 
to their possessions, somewhere about Delhi, com- 
prised an extent of sixteen or eighteen hundred 
miles } presenting, on the one side, an almost un- 
interrupted line of sea coast, from Cape Comorin 
to their possessions in Bengal ; and, on the other 
ade, fi'om that Cape to Bombay, with the ex-, 
ception of the dominions of the Pashwa, present- 
ing, also, an immense extent of coast: fi-inged 
with creeks and bays, and studded with islands. 
The interior of the Peninsula was held partly by the 
Company, and partly by independent states. He 
had never heard what the population of these ex- 
tensTt^ie countries exactly was, and he believed it 
waa impossible to tell very precisely ; but he should 
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suppose, that from fifty to sixty millions was not 
very much beyond the bounds of calculation. 

If at the same time the proprietors would 1 ok 
to the other possessions in India, partly he d by the. 
Company, and by the Public, they would see at 
once the immense magnitude of the territory now 
possessed by Great Britain in that quarter of the 
globe. The dominion of this country extended 
over part of Ceylon, the Molucca islands, Bata> 
via. Prince of Wales Island, part of Java, the Isle 
of France, and w'hat may be called the keys of the 
eastern territories, the Cape of Good-Hope, Whe- 
ther it was prudent to take so extensive an empire, 
under our Government, it was not for him to de- 
termine— whether it might be better managed 
by the Crown or by tlie EastTndia Company, it 
was not now necessary to discuss j but some facts, 
he might state, which could not be contradicted j 
one of these was, that the territories were acquired 
without one shilling expense to the country, ex- 
cept what they had had in comoion with the rest 
of their fellow subjects, the support of his Ma- 
jesty’s fleet. He was sure he might say, that even 
those parts, of which the Crdwji bad taken posses- 
sion, were, in a great measure, subdued at the ex- 
pense of the Fast-India Company. He also might 
venture to assert, that all the Company got in re- 
turn for these services, w'iis an exclusive trade to 
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India and China; but, if that trade had been car- 
ried on to as large an extent in the hands of the 
Company as if the public had possessed it, the 
Country at large had lost nothing, and could have 
BO right to complain. It was true the Con)pany had 
benefitted by that trade ; but if it had been pushed 
by their means to its greatest possible extent, then 
he contended that their gain had been no way 
ilctriincntal to the Nation. — And he begged leave 
to say, as he had heard it loudly and distinctly 
asserted, “ that the kingdom had suffered consi- 
derably by this immunity,’' that the position still 
remained to be proved. Every man might give an 
opinion ; but, after all, “ the proof of the pudding 
would ultimately be in the eating.” (A laugh.) 

He professed himself firmly to believe, that 
the trade to and from India was as large, or 
larger, in the hands of the Company, than it 
would have been if an exclusive possession had 
not been granted to them. The necessary con- 
sequence of what he had stated was this— -if 
these territories had been conquered by the coun- 
try, they must have been afterwards cither surren- 
dered, or else supported at a considerable expense 
to the empire in general. These countries had been 
obtained ; he thought no doubt could be entertained 
as to what ought to be done in the present case; 
every cffortshould be made to retain them, Without 
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going into the argument, whether It was policy 
for a country, with a population of from twelve 
to fifteen millions, to take possession of kingdoms 
so extensive, he apprehended in this point it 
must be perfectly clear, that the surrender of any 
of these possessions, would be a surrender to the 
only power in Europe capable of keeping them 
or of destroying us. {Hear! (tear!) lie thought 
he might venture to assert, that the loss which 
would ensue to Great Britain would only tend to 
aggrandize France, a country already too power- 
ful. And if India were once under the domi- 
nion of a French force, the Chinese might trem- 
ble for their Empire, and our whole Eastern com- 
merce would be annihilated ior ever. This was 
not a question, then, which related only to the 
port of London — the merchants of the outports, 
— the East- India Company, or even to Great 
Britain herself ; — it was a question involving the 
interest of the world at large ; for the strength of 
Great Britain is the strength of the civilized part 
of the globe. {Hear! hear!) 

Plappily for us a star had risen in the North—* 
God send that it may continue to shine ; and 
God send that this power, which has so recently 
made a glorious struggle in defence of her rights, 
may, with the assistance of Great Britain, be 
able to save us an^ the enslaved Continent from 
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the iron hand of miiitary despotism. Tiie first 
question arising from the points he had stated, 
was, in what manner it was proper to hold the 
empire of India? Were he called on to give a 
theoretical opinion, it would be this — that it 
ought to be held in that way which would be 
most beneficial to the general interests of the em- 
pire at large j but then he should attach to that 
.opinion, an observation-— that what would be 
most beneficial to the empire at large, must be 
that which would maintain the Indian empire in 
safety and security. (Heart hear!) As the 
Court must know, as it will consider the impor- 
tance of the connection, that we are removed 
. upwards of 3000 miles from India,— so will it 
acknowledge that the chains and links which at- 
tach it to this country, ought to be strong. There 
was another point which should not be omitted — ^ 
it was a part of their duty to hold the 1 ndian 
empire with justice to fifty millions of people, 
whom they were called on to govern ; and this 
he hoped would never be lost sight of cither by 
the East-India Proprietors or by the Government. 

After the opinion he had given on the theore- 
tical part of the subject, were be called upon to 
state, exactly what he conceived ought to bet 
done, , he should feel it most difficult, from every 
consideration he j|iad been able^to give the ques* 
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tion, to point out a clear and distinct course. His 
reading was not very extensive, — ^but he recollect- 
ed a circumstance stated in history, when one 
of the ancients was asked his opinion of the na- 
ture of God, — he requested a day to Consider of 
it ; when that had elapsed, he was as undeter- 
mined as before, and requested two days j — ^at 
the termination of that time he begged to be al- 
lowed three days more ; still finding the subject 
beyond his comprehension, — he declined any 
further consideration of it, — his own mind had 
been no lescs puzzled and perplexed by the 
practical part of this important question, — • 
the Court might therefore conceive with what 
wonder he had seen men, from the North 
and from the South, giving a clear, and 
distinct, and decided opinion on a subject, 
w'hich perhaps they had never before considered, 
and which from a want of local and practi- 
cal experience it was impbssible they could 
be acquainted with. Some persons, who were 
learned commentators on the works of others; 
tell us, that ** India cannot be held in any 
other way than by sending; one of oiir own 
princes to govern Whether this propo- 

sition was made from a feeling, that die cbnnec- 
tion with the Royal family at home, would sectne 
the empire to the mother ctountry, he could not de* 
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but evejy porson must be aw^re, that tins 
yras a foundation wliith never wasj nor evereould 
lasting — nor was auch an event ev^r likely to 
take pJace ; because, a Prince placed on any throne, 
injustice to ihos^e overwhom lie wa^ placed, ought 
tq ?tudy only the good of his own kubjc-cts, with 
fin tw A id^d feeling, which could n jx be expect- 
ed, nor acconiplidicd, whcie two cinpirea with 
flideront ititerei-t'» bad at the ^atue time, a claiiV 
upon his attention, 

^ipother gentiertian started up and &a,id, that, 
tn every point of view, monopidy is objection- 
able.” This was not a new discovery nor a new 
principle j we all know it is a restraint,— but wo 
ftho know, that all (Jovernment xs an infringe- 
fnent upon natural rights j yet, in a state ol 
society, men must give up a part, to secure wba,t 
W3S of greater irnps^itancv, a whole. Another 
53)8, if the present Company will pot eompl)^ 
with the demand of die public, let another exclu-. 
siie Company be forn^ed.” 'Ike genjtWwan vvlp^o 
gave this advice, reisindied him of a tcacber of 
ii^guages who. utterly scorned the rules of gratpr. 
pia*"* only bpeawe he was entiiely ignoraiijt of 
them«(t (ie ought to know, that though the ex- 
to Ind'a and vvos not granted 
the cor[ioration might exist, and ^ 
^lyusiv^ tr>stde could by kw be granted to ttQ 
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other Company no other corpohitfe body could 
exist, as an £ast>India Company, while the fJi-e- 
sent was in being. But While his mind had 
been occupied in studying these points, fnorti 
the experience he possessed and the infortnation 
he procured, others had taken a shorter cut, and 
had outstripped him in comihg to their conclu- 
sions. 

If it were his duty, in the presetit instance, 
only to point out erron, it would not be a 
very difficult task. In the Board of Control, in 
the Court of which he was a member, and eveh 
in the Court of Proprietors, something might be 
pointed oat which called for a remedy. But his 
mind had been relieved from all these difficul- 
ties, by the successive statements of H s Majesty’is 
ministers, that the present system with some alte- 
tatious ought to be continued. In the outset, Si 
point of discussion bad been introduced, which 
surprised him vefy much — that point i^as, 
whether the Sword should remain With the 
Company ? that had since been giveh up, and 
the dispute was now about the Purse, He knew 
of but two principles on Which iheh Could be 
governed } hope and fear i |fnd if either of thesC 
prineipUta Was Withdrawn, the authority of HiC 
Ipvemot must be destroyed, no empiie ean hb 
dhewh to ^'st upon auy othwr fbanditioxi. ’ lit 

O ‘Ti 
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therefore, astonished him, to find any pefson 
could imagine it possible to carry on the Indian 
government, with the possession of only one of 
these engines. 

If he were inclined to make any observations 
with respect to the conduct of His Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, it would be this : — with all deference and 
respect, to them as an individual, they must have 
been to blame either in expressing ro an 

opinion with respect to a continuance of the 
present system ; or in stating so slightly that it might 
be given up, if the Company did not agree with 
what they had propounded in the last letter 
from the Earl of Buckinghamshire, They must 
necessarily be wrong, on one or other of these 
points. If the system were a good one, it ought 
not to be overturned from any trifling considera* 
tion i if it were not good, so strong an opinion of 
its. excellence ought not to have been expressed, 
could wish to make a few observations 
on the aibjcct of the difference between the 
Company and His Majesty’s ministers. —— 
Government were of opinion, that the condi- 
tion they offered on the part of the oufportSi 
woold not be attended with any material in* 
com^mencc} on the part of the Directors, it 
was contended, that it would be atccompanied 
|3y veiy great inconvenience indeed } and it be-t 
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came them to examine both sides of the question, 
in the way he had stated it, for on this point it 
was absolutely necessary to make a stand. Now, 
he was sure that materials existed in that House, 
to shew that the Indian commerce could 
not be extended farther than it bad been ; and 
any endeavour to extend it further was a most 
dangerous experiment, which would probably be 
attended with such disastrous consequences, as 
should not be hazarded for an object of mere spe« 
culation. 

He felt extremely sorry, that, in discussing this 
question, as be wished to do, he was obliged to 
carry his auditors back to the East ; but w'ithout 
doing so, it was impossible for him* to discuss the 
point upon which so much dilference existed. 
They ought, in the first place, to look to India, 
with a view of . enquiring, whether it were pos- 
sible to find in that country a more extensive 
market for the manufactures of Great Britain. 
India was generally stated to have enriched almost 
every nation who had had any connection with that 
countryj but,in what way that enrichment had taken 
places was notsoclearly pointed out. There was no 
doubt of the fact, we foundrit mentioned even in 
Scripture : . and history informed us that the Ty- 
rians, the Pbornicians, and all the other countries 
who. liad a subsequisnt connection with India, 
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bfeCaWtt ^freaUhy by tfading with it. H6W they 
obtained their Wealih Wis rtot, however, stated. 
Jt certainly was not by the gold and silver of 
India, for she hid no mines* It was, there- 
fore, probably effected by those cornmercial na- 
tions becoming the carriers for other countries j 
for it was generally found that those who acted is 
carriers 6t merchandise between different king- 
doms became rich by this traffic ; he behaved it 
might be affirmed^ that if India had dot absorbed 
a great part of the precious metals brought from 
America, they would be far more plenty than 
they now \vere. But though Iddia was not pos^ 
tessed of gold or silver tninCs, yet it had a most 
fertile and easily cultivated soil } and he conceir- 
cd that one of the principal foundatmns of the 
richei of a country must be the produce of the 
earth. If food Was grown in such plenty that 
the labour of ode person could ptoVidC sUSte* 
nance for four or five, t}>e rest might be employed 
in tfianuiuctures. This he considered be the 

f 

ease in India : the manufactures were not niJdieA 
#out Certainly } but food was sn easily procured^ 
the inhabitants ocUtld be suppdrted for so liltlej that 
^y were enabled to manufacture goods at a jaut 
sufficiently Cheap to admit a competition with all 
other establishments. And in the wmlting of oot^ 
tooiWhtehWatoileof the manphurtur^ andof the 
growth of that country, they had arrived at such 



pieffcction, that he wa» satisfied if a, free import, 
without duties, w-ere petmitteci, iota tfyixt they 
eouM compete even with our own raanufactox 
lies, although we had the advantage of those 
facilities afforded us by the use of maehirvefy: 
thero was a supcriojftty in cotton wtought by the 
hand, which never could be found in that wrought 
fey machinery ; the latter, in carding it, being cut 
to pieces, the other being drawn out by hand to 
^ whole fength of its hbre rendered the India 
cottons by far the more durable. Thus they saw 
one of the articles of their manufacture could be 
produced in s jch astonishing quantities, as could 
sot be credited, if the moderate or ice of food was 
not known. 

What else did India possess ? She possessed silk, 
which might be produced to almost any extent, 
and the East-india Company, might assume some 
oredit for attempting to encourage the increase of 
that! commodity as, far as possible ; as a Direckw 
of the East* India Company, he might perhaps 
ootertain one opinion, but as a public man ano* 
tlicr, and ^UL he thouglit that, on this point, ir 
might be an exceedingly nice question, whether 
it would be most advantageous for the nation 
at large to receive their silk fioia India or from 
Italy, if that conOtry were im a state of &eedom} 
and he- would teU the reosen^'^^bocaiuo 
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•there was no doubt but that the silk of Italy was 
received as the price of the manufactures of this 
counirif, and the silk of India, if carried beyond 
a certain point, could be purchased in no other 
way than by gold and silver. 

India also grew indigo, which might be culti- 
vated to an indefinite extent. He had been happy 
to hear, on a former day, that justice was done, 
in a certain degree, to the East -India Company, for 
the encouragement they gave to the ^propagation 
of that article ; but he did not think that/i///justice 
Was done them, therefore he would venture a 
few words on the subject. In speaking of 
the protection afforded by the Company to the 
Indigo Kianui'acture, there was one material 
point omitted— :t should be made known, that, 
(during the period of the last war in India, during 
the greatest distresses «)f the Company, from 50, to 
jC 100,000, per ann. were advanced to the indigo 
merchants, while the Company, for want of funds, 
were hardly able to carry on the war. The indigo 
mercliants. had stated, that they could not ptch 
ceed unless aid was afforded them, and aid 
was supplied from the Company’s funds, though 
they could very ill afford to spare it. (Hear! 
hear confessed, when he had sometimes 

heardf^ie statements made to the public, relative 

to conduct of the East-Iodia Company to^ 
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wards tbe Indigo manufacturers, it struck him as 
having something like the appearance of a dog 
rising to bite the hand of his master, from whom 
he IihJ received kindness and protection, (Hear! 
hear!) 

IJesidcs indigo, a large quantity of Saltpetre 
was produced in the Ea: t-Indies. This was an 
artioie of very great concern at the present 
time, and one which, lie believed, the French 
were under the necessity of obtaining from us. 
How they got it, he did not know j but he bad 
reason to sujiposc that such was the fact. 'Fhe 
Company’s Indian territories also produced Sugar, 
Spices, Codec, Pepper, and Tin, — Porcelain, in 
the greatest variety, could be procured troni China. 
Copper they did not possess in themselves, but it 
could be brought at a very cheap rate, from a 
neighbouring ccflmtry — ^limber also, they possess* 
ed in the greatest abundance and of the most 
perfect quality, and Hemp also. Now', he would 
ask, what It was possible for a -country like this, 
po^ssed of such resources, to want from others i 
TJrey could also manufacture a variety of other 
articles if they pleased, but they do not want 
them. 

It really had astonished him to hear the language 
which had been held as to the surplus produce of 
India,*— slie will grow any tiling you want, it is 
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true, but you must give her in return, gold and 
silver, for she will take hardly any thing else, and 
this was proved by tlie American trade ; for you 
cannot expect, and she will not give you her 
produce for nothing, llie merchants of that 
country, although they had the world open to 
them, to select what articles they pleased for 
the India market, yet they were obliged to 
purchase their cargoes by the precious metals, 
with few exceptions, a small quantity indeedi of 
waref. and merchandize being taken in exchange* 
There was no doubt whatever, if you provided 
gold and silver, that India would furnish almost 
every description of produce j but it was also 
as clear, that, in return, she would take nothing 
from you but the precious metals.—* In corro- 
boradon of what he had said, and to prove that 
India had been absorbing all the* gold and silver 
of the world, he had an oflBcial paper in his pos- 
session, from which it appeared, that ^€^,997 ,000^ 
per annum, were paid to that country in bul- 
lion, upon the average of the last seven 
years — during a period in which this coun- 
try had found |jerself reduced* to the alter- 
native of attempting to turn our paper into 
gold and silv^eri' by act of Parliiaiment. If he 
undefSTdit^. 'this matter righllyi he believed it 
Was pemi^ly imptaetkabfo ftH* them to find » 
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of their m^ufaclures 4o. InfJia ; and standing 
as" k Director of the Company, he should be 
deserviiig of the severest censure, if he supported, 
what he coac^y^, to be a mere delusion, — he 
did not %an to contend, that those who l^cld 
a different opinion, did not believe tljemselves 
right ; but as far as he couU judge, from the best 
information, an extension ol -he tiade to India 
was not practicable. 

There was another point which would decide 
his mind, if the circumstances he had stated 
had not sufficiently done so alieady. Situated 
as the India Company was at that moment, the 
remittances required from India, must be so 
'^arge as to bear down any trade that should be 
attempted to be carried on in opposition to them. 
•—This remittance must be settled before a trade 
can exist j and he was stating this in Ute figice of 
^ercliants, who knew the fact. The person who 
wishes to renut liad no alternative, lie must do 
it at any price. |f, for instance, he Jen t money 
on a- West India estate, and the proprietor lived 
in this country, till that rnoney was paid, no 
trade could exist : couie qui coUlCf let the remit- 
tance be what it may, it absolutely be 

sent. By turning to page ^ of the printed cor- 
^l^pondenc^^ jmd by a refereftt:e to what he should 

2 G 3 
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state, the sums that must be paid^t the present 
moment wouUi appear; anti he could not resist dc- 
iainiiur liK Court by making -a lew comments on 
the kgarcs, iliere introduced. 'iTiO accounts could 
certainly have been more satislactorily stated in 
that pajicr ; but the Company forbo)>e to make 
any alteration. These accounts were called for 
br the House of Commons, he believed, without 
any reference whaiever to the renewal of the 
Charter; and as they i.ad gone forth, the Direct- 
ors thought it more Ihir to nrake use oi them, in 
t'neir p.\’se::t s ate. 

By the i.tcim'.ovnts, in page 66, if would be 
seen that the wiiole of the trade brought on 
an average f:um India to Europe and Amciica, by 
the Corrijiany, by individuals, and by foreign na- 
tions, amounted aunualiy to about X3,800,(XX^. 
Now, they should look to what the country must 
jeceive ffom India in remittances. In the first 
place there was ^860,{X)O for territorial expen- 
ces. Perhaps, if they entered very accurately into 
this item, a discussion might arise, whether some 
small part of it ought not rather to be placed to 
another account; and, therefore, to obviate that, 
he would reduce it to ^800,000. But the Court 
must feel with him, that if the country paid 
this sum, no matter in what way, for the Indian 
territory, that territory must reimburse then? 
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?:ome manner or other. There was also a largo 
debt clue in India, to the amount of twenty or 
lhirt>viniriions, ibe interest of wliidi was somc- 
whvTcVibout fdfeon hundred thousand pounds. 
Now, by the terms on which the loans constitut- 
ing ti'is cleKJt stood at present, the whole ot that 
interest might be drawn upon the Company by 
tile persons eoo.cere.cd, if they choose to do so; and 
tliev ho'l been informetl by thcir servants abroad, 
that fliev exTv'rtrd the Company would be called 
upon lor one million per annum. Now this one mil- 
iion, foi ining part ul rliis debt, if demanded to bo 
■■>aie. in I .; eland, remittances must be sent from 
India to meet li^at demand, wh dlier the cx- 
I'lian pe tae-eir 'd'..* or itnhu’ourable. The 

next w i . a ; n viid.. a-' d arnuially here, to keep 
up their iniil.ary e'iali!;dju:ent, in stores, cannon, 
guns, and a varie'} e.i’ oilier articles, amounting 
h> I’hcsa sums formed a' total of 

X2,lOO,0(X), which must be remitted to this 
country, let that rcmittraicc conte in W'hatsoever 
shape it might. The next was a sum of ^500,(XX3^ 
exported by individuals, and which must in a si- 
milar way be returned, and c.ould not be carried 
out in a manner mere beneficial to the country ; 
being duKposed of in the purchase of a great variety 
of articles manufactured in England. Yet if that 
sum went Out, it was ‘.ncce^ary thal if should 
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rome home agnin. nvcrc was also sum of 
ijc:u’ jSdOO,i\}0 exported by tr.c captains and 
oi'iccrs, to which the san'.c aigument \TOuld 
apply. T 1 .^ ic were a variety <d inns arising trom 
the favinr*';. vi the Companvh .‘orva;r>. in iudia 
iVoai tno liUercit of property beiongirig to per- 
sons iVi liiis country butleirin India ; liieoc might 
be tahuntogefner at il.e whole a sum of .£’5fh g(JOO' 
Ti.ere was ah.o a scro out by the Clompany 
'■in the sliupc os na'lv.-, >■. iiich ssuciit be about 
Xa00,000, • The sum .'.eru out in tliis sliapc must, 
of course be returned, but evidently cnild rut be 
more usefuH/ tmpioycd tor ti:c piiblic. dlie 
whole of these items put together amounted to 
^’3, 600, 000, whercjis the amount of the trade 
was about ..£3,800/XX?. 

iuoiii this sum os' ,£5/i00,000, he observed, 
that, to the amount of ^5.00, CXX), according 
to the best of his judgment, the returns might 
be made from India through Qiina, and here 
be wished to discharge his mind of a debt of 
gratitude due to a nobieman of distinguislifd 
abilities. He always considered a return of this dts* 
cription from Chin^ as a matter of great moment. 
It was but justice to say, that Mr. Hastings had 
his eye on it; and that Sir John Maepherson atid 
subsequent governors also attended to it. But it 
\vas right that the pubiic should know, that the 
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matter was ultimately effected by the Marquis 
Well jsiev; to him the country was mainly indebted 
i'Sr j returns irtjm India through China to 

an bee i':. .:nknown j and who by that mea- 

sure prcvy-riUi'i ilii? amount trem being sent there 
in bullion '''yl.'ie’j could not now be found. Sub- 
tracting this sum. it would reduce ;hc calls they 
had on India i.o whereas the whole 

aniount of trade to overy partoi America and Eii- 
ropcj as he before ebserved, was only .X’ 3, ‘^5 ^'0,000, 
which only exceeded the reinittnnce by X'OO.OOO, 
and wt>uld only do so by if the whole 

interest of the debt w.is drawn ibr. Nv)\v, he 
would ask, was there a possibility of extending 
the export of manuiactures farther, under the 
circumstances he had staled r and was there not 
a greater likelihood, that the East-India Company 
would be reduced to ruin, by throwing open the 
trade, than that the expectations which had been 
delusively raised, would be really satisfied ? 

He now begged permission to make a few 
cursory observations respecting what had fallen 
from an hon. Proprietor (Mr* Hume), and he 
hoped he might be allowed to say, that many 
parts of his speech evinced great ability, though 
he entirely disapproved of his conclusion.^. His 
task was one of great difficulty, but he was sure 
no man could have performed it in a more able 
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manner. llic hon. Proprietor stated, that » 
verv large increase of trade liud taken place in 
consequence of the farii-.ty grant'd to the^'pri- 
vate traders in ’i'iiar was trut. : still 

there was a wide did'efciice be; ween- stating 
the truth and tire tvhoL' truth. If he lyai wished 
to do justice to that par; of the sulijcct, he ought 
to have shewn, that previous to 1793 , a large trade 
of privilege was cavrictl on by the Captains and 
OiBcers of the Coinpar.y's ships, wddeh was not 
altered by the reguh-:ti; :'.s of tlrat year; there- 
ibre,in describing the ansouut of the trade at a sub- 
sequent period, that j .irt of it which was carried 
on under the privileges so granted to the oiiiccrs, 
ought to Iiave been staled, and they could not 
come to a certain conclusion on this point, without 
they knew what proportion of the trade, in that 
setison, belonged to those privileged ^jersons. If 
it should be found that the privileged trade 
was greatly decreased ; the accession of private- 
trade ought ., not to be considered as new, but 
rather as a lfansfcr from B. — from tire cap- 

tains to the privaic traders. But, at ail evenls*, 
whether increased or decreased* // to b,c 
taken from thfs hon. gentleman’s calculation. The 
accounts which tile, hon. gentleman produced on 
this poinj^ Appeared more calculated to lead them 
into erre^, than to direct them to a correct conclu?' 
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ston. lie had entered at Icnj^th into the subject 
of the detc;iti:)n of the Company’s ships in 
— this he conceived was unnecessary^ 
becaus-e, as it we,;-, agreed, on all hands, that the 
port ofsI..ondoii should be placed on a new 
footing, by" permitting private individuals to 
navigate thbiv shiijs as rney pleased, his obser^ 
vations did not apply to the present subjectl 
Now, he would eudvavotir to ttatc shortly what 
appeared to him to be ibe jut of the argument 
between them and I Its Majesty’s Ministers.— 
The V- said no material inconvenience would arise 
to the Contpany from the opening the trade 
to the outports — the way in v;hich the matter 
struck him was this — that all the ad vahrem duties 
at present chargeable upon diOerent articles, 
must be altered, and for this reason, because he 
thought it was absolutely impossible to re tn in 
them at the outports, where no means ex!ste<l tb 
find the value of those articles. Therefore the 
^ffi valorem duties must be. abrogaf-rl in th6?c 
ports, and some other mode substf^ted. 'f lihs, 
admitted, was a fiscal regulation, but it might, 
nevertheless, be attended wi|h considerable dif- 
ficulties, it possibly might cause a rise in duties ; 
from what they had seen, they tnighif rest assured 
that it would not prtkluce'an 'Abatement. 

-Ihe next icOHStftjaencb ' w^^oald be, that the 

2 H . 
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Merchants in the city of London must be put 
on the same footing with those of the Outports; 
thvir duties must be the same. They vyoiiM 
likewise go to the House of Commons and 
require, not as a boon, but as a righf, that if 
Eaft- India products were sent to the Warehouses 
of private merchants at the Outports, tliey should 
also be sent to the w'archouses of the merchants 
of London ; and then, the whole of their ar- 
rangements with His ^lajesty’s late Government 
would be totally done away, and the complete 
destruction of all the plans which had been de- 
vised at the India House, for the purpose oT col- 
lecting and keeping this trade together, must 
immediately follow'. 

There was another point which w'as also wor- 
thy of attention. Was it possible to conceive that 
the trade could be carried on by the Company, 
and also by the Public, at the same time in different 
manners ? Were the sales to proceed by public 
outcry at the£ast-India House, and by individuals 
in a different way, it musjy|i(|oubtedly create that 
confusion which they sfA^ralied in deprecating. 
He would not say alterations might, not be made 
judiciously j but a Very strong case indeed should 
be adduced on the other side, to justify the teftns 
which had been offered. With respect to the feci- 
li ty of communication with Ind^, of the dangers to 
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be apprehended from which, a great deal had been 
sai^, he, on his conscience, believed, that it would 
be attended with most injurious consequences to 
the interests of tlie country, ilc thought the only 
cfFectuai controI that could be devised, for checking 
improper conduct on the part of the private mer- 
chants, wo^l^d be by compelling them to submit 
their journals for examination, at the East-India 
House, or before some other body appointed for 
that purpose ; otherwise there could be no sort of 
protection, either for the natives of that country or 
fort^e prosperity of this. The dangers to be appre- 
hended from smuggling appeared to him to be very 
great. The inroad on public duties, he feared,would 
be most extensive. He might entertain an erro- 
neous idea ; but what would be the situation of 
the public and of the East-India Company, if it 
turned out that he was right ? "What would be 
the consequence, if the immense duties on tea 
should be evaded ? To answer such defalcation, 
new taxes must be imposed on the shoulders of 
the people. : • 

The duty on tea he allowed was a tax, — but it 
was a very ea^ one,— and if that were impaired 
some suljstitute inust be thought of, which would' 
probably be felt more severely. They must also 
recollect this, thaf the duties 6n tea could not be 
broken down,- without their profits being broken 

2h2 
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down also ; and they were proills absolutely ne- 
cessary to jiivvent their vt hole c;,tablishmeat from 
tcio" a burden on t’ne Cnunlrv. Now, if all these 
riiisehlci's cro likely to arise from the extension of 
the trarlc, ai^d fiom any misapprchcnsicpio of the 
subject. Ministers should carry the' measure, 
would not the Ministers themselves and the 
Coi’ntrv at l/rge ha/c a just right to censure theni 
ir ih. y ha,l not pla nly and boldly stated all these 
i ac 1 5 ? (li; -a r ! hear !) 

iie allowed that ilii Ma‘’o?ly’s Ministers W'crc 
capable of forming an opinion on this question : 
but it miglit in some degree ho infuienccd as 
theirs might he, cither by misapprehension or by 
Interests. It was the duty of the Company, 
therefore, to state the true circumstances of the 
case, broadly and fairly, that the Public might 
form a judgement on the point in dispute. For 
his part, he thought the proposition made to them 
was neither more nor less than an endeavour to 
run speculation against practice ('hear ! hear !) ; 
and so feeling, it was bis duty to speak out on 
the occasion. At the same time, he allowed that 
he might be mistaken. Still it was his duty to 
speak his undisguised opinion j the public might 
find others wiser, but he was sure they would not 
find one whose intentions were more honest. 

If the Court would permit hifti to allude a 
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litlle kKlicrousIy on ?o grave a subject, he would 
recall their ntiutls to tiiat period which the heart 
sonietimes dciights to be brought back to, — 
he mcaut tlie iiours ot cliildh rod. Gentlemen 
might rccoilect an old riddle sometimes offered, 
to chiidrcii for tiicir amusement, w'hich he con- 
sidered not -^jiapphcable to this question, and 
\rliichi he would take the liberty of repeating: 

Flauiply-DumpfY s::t. on n 

hilt! n fjll ; 

All the Kitip/s hnv^K.s r.nd all tlie Kinjj's men. 

Could nerer puL Ilunipiy-Durnpty together iigaln."^ 

{ Bitrafs' of lar i'll and npidaitso). Now if all 
liieir estabiishnieuts s'a;iu!d bo overturned by this 
incaiuro — if tlu'ir warehouses should bo rendered 
useless — if their extensive arrangements should 
be destroyed — if the large duty now levied on 
the China trade should be annihilated— -if the 
profit of the liast-India Company should be dimw 
nished— if the revenue of the country should be 
seriously injured — if the docks should be dis- 
mantled, and the ships dispersed— r-then we may 
say. 

That all the King's horws and all the King’s men 
Will never put Hninpty-Dunipty together again.” 

(Laughtey' and applause J. A house might be 
pulled down in a single day, but to build 
one up required a considerable period of 
time i therefore, he confessed, when he had 
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seen persons speakinj^ so deciJedly in favor of (lie 
adoption of this remedy, for evils, which he^ be- 
lieved were imaginary, he had felt great sur- 
prise ; for it seemed to him maeli better to try 
what could he im[)roved in systems already 
established, than to exchange them for spe- 
culation and experiment ; the obsey/ations which 
some people had made, that our connection 
with India was, in truth, an unnecessary one, 
had not been viewed as it ought. Those who 
entertained tins sentluicnt believed, that, after 
tiie intended change, the Khipire would still re- 
main nerFcct in all its parts ; but he was of opinion 
th.at liiC i,t< ps about to be adopted were likely to 
have a very dilTcrcnt cfTect. 

The hon, gcntletiian concluded by stating his 
ihatiks to the Propri :tors for the attention which 
they had shewn him. lit had avoided profes- 
sions as much as he could j for, in his humble 
apprehension, the cimracters of men ought to be 
read iu their lives and actions, and not in their 
profes’sious ; the one might be fallacious, the 
other couid not ; and he hoped that as far as his 
actions liave been dcvelo|)cci, he might be per- 
mitted to declare, that Ins heart was his coun- 
try’s — his gratitude belonged to those from 
whom he had received benefits — and his con- 
science was bttw'ccn Iiimseif and his Mak6r. 
(Laud applause). 
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Mr. Grant (ihe Director) said — that in the 
^v^.ltings of the executive body, on the subject 
whith now agitated the Proprietors and the 
public in general, they had stated the dangers 
of the propo.-ed innovation to '>e of two kinds j 
political and commercia!. He need not repeat to 
them the particulars, wherein these scve.ral dan- 
gers consisted, he would proceed to observe, that 
the Inn. gentleman (Mr. Iluino) had fallen in 
v/itit the opinions of lin e, who considered the 
V»olitif;al d niger as merely chimerical, and the 
commercial part to be the only question of 
real importance. Those gentlemen, who, in 
tlie former debate, so well illustrated the dangers 
of a p .)litical nature, as to shew that part of the 
question to be transcendent, and to absorb the 
other; had adduced such triumphant arguments, 
that there was not the least occasion for him to 
enter on that division of the (question ; they had 
also replied to many of his observations of a com- 
mercial nature, and, particularly an honourable 
and . learned g .mtlcman (Mr. R. Jackson) now 
present, had distinguished himself by his argu- 
ments on that Qt^sion, as he had frequently done 
on others. Mr. Grant tbougfit, however, there 
was still room for some further remarks, 'i'he 
hon. Proprietor had come prepared with a mass of 
papers containing tlje statements of many years. 
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which no gentleman could foresee, and it was 
extremely dlllicult to follow them on hearing 
them read in Court; but he (Mr. Grant) had 
endeavoured to collect the niat icr of them, and 
as they Were statements more immediately cal- 
culated to fall in with the prejudices of the pre- 
sent day, they ought to be distinctly met ; and 
that was the task which he had imposed upon 
him^cif. (lltui' ! ilecr ! ) x\ tusk which, though 
it was peculiarly unfavcruble to a speaker, might 
be of great use to the cause of truth ; and for 
the sake of that object he was willing to sacri- 
fice his own personal confide: alion. (Hear ! , 
Hear!) 

The Court v;ould l:c aware from what he had 
already said, tliat he incarit ij cunfne himself 
chiefly to the commercial pari ol the subject. 
Two of the most important arguments advu.nccd 
by the Court of Directors, were, in the first 
place, that there can be no material in- 
crease in the exportation of the productior^ :9’f 
this country, for the t^j^oiption of the natiy^,. 
of India, than at present, exists and, in 
next, “that it is not practicab|j|;.to increase, iri 
any material degree, the vent pC^nd ii^ .pfoduc»^ 
tk>DS, in this country.” These two positipt^ tfiey 
had defended, in their writings, Xhey had; f r-;r 
gued, that,^pm the customs, bpbit^ elimaic,a^ . 
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religious prejudices of the natives, and from the 
state of society amongst them, it was not possible 
to introduce any general consumption of the ma- 
nufactures of this country. He referred, for the 
truth of this assertion, to the experience of past 
ages. From the time of the Romans to the pre- 
sent day, it h'ad not been found practicable to 
introduce amongst the inhabitants of Hindostan, 
articles of European manufacture for general use. 
Against these declarations of experience, sanction- 
ed by history, and within the knowledge of mul- 
titudes belonging to this Company, and acquaint- 
ed with the Indian world, were produced decla- 
rations of a contrary kind, from those who had 
petitioned parliament,' and who had had no con- 
nection with the Indian trade. There was no 
argument in these petitions so common as the 
practicability of encreasing the export of manu- 
factures to an incalculable extent. 

In order that the Court might be able to 
judge of the species of reasoning urged by the 
advocates for an open bade, he had abstracted 
from some of the petitions laid on the table 
of the House of Commons, certain passages, 
which he should how, with the permission of 
the Court, read. The first was from the cutlers 

' * .r ‘ 

of Halfamshire, a district in Yorkshire, who 
stated, that the adnual exports of our manu- ’ 

2 I 
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faCtures to all the regions of the East scarcely 
amounted to one fifth of the ordinary exports 
sent to the United States,” — a people, it must 
be observed, exactly like ourselves in cus- 
toms and manners, and totally dissimilar from 
the natives of India. The petition then goes 
on, ** though the former exc^’J'd the latter 
seven fold in extent, and fifty told in popula- 
tion, but who have little or no want of our 
commodities, and as httle means of purchasing 
them.” The next petition was tliom the woollen 
manufacturers of AVilt'shirci per-jons \\ho had 
long benefited by the Company’s custom, and 
lie was sorry to say thi'j was not the only instance 
in which those W'ho had grown wealthy under 
the influence of the Company had turned round 
and attacked them. These petitioners say, 
“ that they have been prevented by the Com- 
pany’s charter, in a very great deg ice, fiom sup- 
plying an iihmcnse population, and Uiat by a re- 
moval of restrictions, they would receive oHlers 
for goods infinitely beydnd those of tire Com- 
pany.” The next was from the merchants of 
Bradford, an inland^ town in Yorkshire, who 
state, that ** th|dft» ai^many ttfdiiBfiH and ivorsted 
at preii^t unknown ki the East, which, 
th^l^h th^lrital an^ enterprise of fndividBals, 
^ight be tmposed of in the imtnebtle territories 
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ot the north and north-ea^t of Indiji, where tliere 
is a. great variety of climatp, and inhfthited hy 
millions of people in almost every stage of oiviii- 
2ation j” and they further stated, tliat “ China is 
a peculiar object of their hope." (Laughter,) 
The Mercliants of ShelHeld address the House 
in a more brilliant strain, and at greater length ( 
tliey say, that “ if the trade of this United King- 
dom weio permitted to flow uoiinpoded Qver 
those cstenbivc, luxuriant, and opulent regions, 
though it might, at the outset, like a torrent rr- 
prest and swollen by obstruction, when its sluices 
W'cre first opened, break forth with uncontroula- 
ble impetuosity, deluging instead of supplying 
the district before it j yet that at length the wa- 
ters of commerce might wear themselves clvan-* 
nels, through which they might continue to 
flow ever afterwards in regular and fertilising 
streams." They also asserted that where W) 
viand existed, the enterprizing spirit of the mer- 
chant could have the eflect of crealing d. ( Laud 
laughter,) Now, the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Hume), from beginning to end, hid a 
tendency to fortify this delusion. He had en- 
deavoured to shew that our exports to India 
bad been imgely extended, that the import* 
from India had also greatly increased, and bolUi 
might be extended to an indeflnilf degree. Ht 

3 I 2 
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wished to have his expression clearly and pre- 
cisely understood. He did not mean to say -that 
the hon. gentlemen supposed it to be so 3 but a 
delusion did prevail in the minds of the people ; 
and that was a strong reason with him (Mr. G.) 
for going into a detailed explanation, for the pur- 
pose of invalidating the hon. gentleman’s state- 
ments and the inferences drawn from them. 

First, with respect to the exports ; he had pro- 
diK^d a statement of exports by individuals to In- 
dia since 1793, and he had thence said that from 
1 798 to 1 807 they had increased five fold, for 
that in 1798 there were eighteen lacks and a 
iiaJf, and in 1807 eighty nine and a half, being 
an increase in nine years of seventy-one lacks, 
or nearly four fold, and he professed to take this 
from the report of the external commerce of 
India, the earlier periods of which were printed, 
Mr. Grant said he mi^t, in the first place, ar- 
raign the accuracy of this statement. The hon. 
gentleman treated the subject as tf there had be^tn 
a regular progressive rise^ but the tacts did not 
bear him out in this assumption. It was a fittd- 
luating trade, sogietimes less and sometimes 
more. The accounts on which hfe founded his 
statement for the latest years, were in that house, 
and ought to be no where else, except with the 
Board of Control : be knew not, tbcrefoTO» 
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where he had access to them, or to some of his 
other computations ; but the Court would per- 
ceive, that the most accurate standards were the 
documents received from the different govern- 
ments of India. But he had next to observe, 
that the hon. gentleman’s comparison of 1798, 
and 1 807, is founded on imperfect data. The 
reports of external commerce were begun in 
Bengal in 1795-6, and in the other governments 
not till 1802 ; so that where be spoke of eighteen 
and a half lacks, in 1798, he referred to Bengal 
only ; while the increase to eighty-nine lacks 
was the increase of all India. Moreover, the 
sum of 18^ lacks began not with 1798, 
but with 1795 6, and the increase to 89 
lacks was in a period of fzcclvct and not of 
7une years. I'he fact was, that that was an 
increase of (hrve and a half^ in thirteen years 
instead of ^five-fold in nine years.* This 
commerce also, it must be recollected, con- 
sisted of two descriptions — one belonging to 
the commanders and - officers of the Conipaiiy's 
ships, the other to the private traders. Ilje 
trade carried on by the cofn menders, existed 
Jong before the enlargement in 1793, and was 

* Properly speaking, the encrease wai only, according to 
Mr. Hume, four times the amoaut of the sum io 
accordibg to Mt. Grant two and a half titn^ * 
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the only private-trade which wa$ then per* 
initted. The tiade carried on by both the^e 
parties, amounted, in 1795 6, to 18 lacks; 
when, therefore, the hon. gentleman began his 
comparison, as if the enlargement commenced 
with the opening of the private-trade, he was 
wrong ; for the trade by the commanders was 
admitted, long before it. 

And here a material circumstance should be 
noticed. Till the year 1798, the imports from 
India were low, on an average about 1 3 lacks 
per annum ; in that year the warehousing act, 
passed, the imports were 81 lacks, and a con*, 
siderable change took place in Indian com- 
merce* Any persons were allowed to import, 
without paying the duties, which were very 
high; the goods being only warehoused for 
the purpose of exportation at some future 
time, and he believed goods were not only 
ii^orted by our raerebants, but a consider- 
able quantity w'as sent here as to a depdi^ hf 
persons pot belonging to this country. The whole 
cf this trade, therefore, was much swelled, by the 
'pr^liousing act, and by the share which the Com- 
pany’s, coti^nianders and olhccrs hiibd in. it. The 
latter persons did not carry on this trade merely as 
a matter of profit j but, their pay not being suf-. 
i^ient to mecyheir cxp,eKsws> as they could get 
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goods on credit, and had the freight free of 
charge, they were enabled to carry out their ven- 
tures at a cheaper rate than other merchants could/ 
— and were induced to embark in (he trade. Yet 
he believed these ventures were very often attended 
with considerable loss. The officers were not in 
the habit of employing any agents— they did the 
business entirely themselves, — they got merchan- 
dize on credit, — and they had freight for nothing ; 
still, with all these advantages, they were fre- 
quently losers. He had known persons go out with 
goods to the amount of .£’•20,000, and, after pay- 
ing interest and all charges, not have e£?I,000 of 
the adventure at the end of the voyage. The 
proportion of this export to India, carried oil 
by the commandtrs and oificers was very cbn- 
siderable ; and it was by no means to be sup- 
pose<l, that they would resign a gfeat deal of 
it to the merchants. 

But there were other strong reasons lo ac- 
count for the increase in the exports since 
1TD3. The number <rf'the Cotbpany’s shipS hid 
beon much augmented, and the commanders oF 
course appointed to them, must stiH cariy but 
goods. What %’as still more natural, however/ 
the European population all Over India, in thb 
same period, had been ifici cased five-fold, 
King’s troops, now aO,<XX), whereas in 1793 
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were but a few regiments ; by European settlers, 
and a large navy ; all which tended to create the 
demand for articles manufactured in this country. 
But this was not wholly an increase of con- 
sumption, for if those persons had staid in Great 
Britain, they musthaye used our manufactures in a 
ccmsiderable proportion. At the outside, the in- 
crease had been but ihree»and-a-half since 1793 ; 
and this, in a great measure, arose from the privi- 
lege trade of the commanders and officers which 
existed before that time, and the great increase 
of European population. 

And now he desired to join issue with t!ie hon. 
gentleman, and to bring his statement in proof 
agaiilst himself. The hon. gentleman had con- 
for a large increased export, and certainly 
inerease was considerable. But was there any 
^ proof that they had sent a single new article for 
tb^ use pf the natives of India during that time ? 
They oertainly had not. The articles were men- 
tioned in a book he held in his hand, and, except 
a moderate quantity of iron, lead, and tin, and the 
artideuf cochineal, which wassent to Bombay, and 
which xras pot a produce of this country, all the 
i«i|^:were intended for Earopeaf^Vconsumptidn. 
He said therefevq that those were haportant 
dociugnirnfs, and the facts which nrsulted hinm them 
mpu important 
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Here was an 'experiment of twenty yearSj 
with the trade largely opened, and not one new 
article of consumption for the natives had beeii 
introduced : of articles for personal use or con- 
venience, either to wear, to ornament, to eat,' 
or to drink, not one has been exported to that 
country for native use. It had been said that 
diligence, attention, and enterprize, were want- 
ing ; and the merchants of Sheffield say, “ if 
they do not ^find a demand, they will create it 
but besides adventurers of this country, he knew 
there were Europeans in India who had as 
much knowledge as these gentlemen possessed, 
and as great an avidity to pursue their own in- 
terests, who had not found out any of th<«e 
new sources of wealth and prosperity. Thfcre 
were besides native merchants who purchased 
goods from Europe to sell again ; and'^'tvas it (o' 
be supposed, that if they saw, for one moment, 
any opening for European manufactures, afhongst 
the native inhabitants, that they would not 
immediately endeavour' to supply* diem ?' ^ 
way of enforcing this topic, he wished to read a. 
report whidh -had 'b^en printed, by an OflUtef iti' 
that Hbiise, and'Which gave'a pkrttciddr acdduiiP 
ot the es^rts - from ;tlUs‘ 'dbuntry^l'd^flndraf^ It* 
also gava^^:i^Ejt4)ouht4f^tlic!rt<mhage^1{p^ 
to the private trade,, from to Ml"' 

3 K 
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elusive, vvhicli appeared to have been 54,000 
tons; of this, only 21,800 were made use of by 
the private merchants; and he liad given a 
Jist of the most material articles in which 
that tonnage had been occupied. Tlierc 
were 5,511 tons in wine; beer 2,244; iron 
3,000 ; copper 8,000 ; oil, spirits, confectionary, 
preserves, &c. 555. There were also turnery, 
boots, and shoes, and tii'ty other trifling articles, 
all for European consumption, and nothing else ; 
evidently shewing, that- there was no article par- 
ticularly fur the use of natives, or differing from , 
what had been sent there before. 

Kow one strong proof that there had been no 
great demand of the sort, is, that 54,000 tons of 
shipping were allowed,, and only 21,800 employ- 
ed, If there had^iS&een the least likelihood of 
procuring a sale for any of the commodities of 
this country, no man can doubt that more of the 
tonnage would have been engaged. 'ITiis was an 
argument he thought of very great importance. 
There was an experiment of twenty years— 
great &icility being allowed ; yet, during that Ipng 
tpedod, no one new article of British manufac- 
ttire for the use of the Indians had been exported 
to th^ Eastern territories. The hon. gentleman 
h»d Gsentioned Mr. Colebrook as, an authwity 
his opinion, that the consumption of the 
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manufactures of tHis country might be indefinite- 
ly extended in India. It had since be^n stated, 
truly, that the part of the work to which the 
hon. gemleman referred, was not the production 
of Mr. Coicbruok, but of a free merchant de- 
ceased, and he (Mr, Grant) held the proof of this 
in his hand on the authority of Mr. Colebrock 
himself. He then referred to a printed book 
entitled, “The Husbandry and Internal Com- 
merce of Bengal,” published so long ago as 
1806; in the preface to which, (though he 
docs not name himself) he writes thus, “ the 
remainder of the original work relates to 
manufactures and external commerce, and was 
written by a friend of mine now deceased,” It 
was clear therefore that Mr. Colebrook had dis« 
claimed that part of the work relative to ex- 
ternal commerce, no less than six years ago. 
And he was sorry that his name should be 
used to give strength and stability to what 
he niust call a delusion. Certainly if a gen-* 
tleman of his knowledge and' experience had 
come forward and said— •“ send those manufac- 
“ turcs, * you will find vent for them in India,” it 
would have stai^gered him, but he should not have 
been by any means convinced ; for from his resiw 
4cnce in that country he wtls perhaps aa well 
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versed In the subjects connected with their 
trade and commerce, as Mr. Colebrook. - 
ITie hoHi gentleman next had recourse to the 
tradefo China — he states that“ in 1793, that trade 
amounted in value ta4^629,000, and that in 1803, 
it had increased to «£ 1,300,000 thus in ten 
years dcwbling its original amount. From thence 
he infers the practicability of still farth.er ex- 
tending the exports of this country. Now the 
fact w'as, that tiie commutation act had not fully 
developed its powers till after 1793, — but he 
would say raore-r-the Company had been, for 
ntany years, in the habit of exportiaig vvoolJcnsr 
(purchased from the Wiltshire manufacturers, 
and others, from those manufacturers wlio now at- 
tacked them) at a considerable loss. 1 his was 
not done, as the hon. gentleman might suj^pose, 
from commercial ignorance or indifference to 
Joss j but from a true policy, which taught them 
to assist the countiy', by supporting its manufac- 
turers, when they could do it without sustaining 
a very material lossj and with the hope of con-t 
tinning a system, from the excellence of whtt^ 
tiaw'y had seen so many good effects. 

^ tThe hon. gentleman then stated that he had 
cotidudcd what lie intended to say as to the ex- 
ports to India, and he hopcrl after what he had 
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stated, that there appeared no ground whatever 
for the declaration which had been so repeatedly 
made, that they could extend that trade without 
limitation. On the contrary, he should only ob- 
serve, that they could not make an alteration with^ 
out absolutely changing the nature of those people 
•!— -which he thought must be a very slow process, — 
And he hoped that this would be a warning 
to persons wishing to embark their property in a 
new trade. To look back to an experience of 
twenty years, to act vvith caution and circum- 
spection, could do them no harm ; and those who 
listened to the dictates of prudence in this re- 
spect, would probably find their account in it. 
Ihc high freight of the Company had been 
considered as checking the private trader; but 
what was to be said of the loss sustained by the 
captains and officers who paid no freight? This 
argument was unanswerable. 

He next wblied to say a few words on the bon. 
Gentleman’s statement with respect to the exports 
from India ; first to this country, and next to 
America, The hon. gentleman said, a large 
increase in the c.xports took glace in 1793; when 
the trade was opened, and that there was no rca* 
son why the exports might not be extended ten 
times as much,” In the printed Sales of the Com^ 
pany, from the year 1793 to 1809-10, the 
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article is Xl 8 1.7 10, on account of privileged 
and private traders j which, said the h<jn. Gen- 
tlematij “ was increased in 1798 to ^881,00(5; in 
1810 to X 1,7 47 ,000.” But it would have been as 
Well if he had gone on with the whole ac- 
count ; and he would have found, that it fell, in 
1809-10, to ^1,129,000. On this subject ‘he 
should observe, as he had done before, that the 
warehoudng act had ma<le a very inateiial ditfe- 
rence by encouraging imports from India, 

He would stale, in the next place, that this trade 
from India was in some degree a forced trade ; as 
♦he captains and officers were obliged to take a 
proportion of goods. It was also a remittance 
♦rade; a certain quantity of the fortunes made in 
that Country being of necessity to be remitted to 
this, even at a loss, which circumstances had the 
effect of forcing a trade. Gentlemen would see the 
difference between property w'hich individuals 
were obliged to remit, and tiiat placed in the 
hands of private merchants, who would consider^ 
before they embarked it, what profit they were 
likely to make. Those who have fortune® tBt 
wmd home, have not an opportunity of thus con- 
sidering the matterj they must remit their pron 
perty, even at a disadvantage : but we should 
look more narrowly into the subject, 

, Tile whoJc' amount of Sales, at the Xadia llousi?* 
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froni 1793 to I809-i(>, of privileged and private 
persons, was thirty-two millions. (Mr. Humeliere 
observed, “ riiat was not the statement before the 
pub ic.’ ) 'I'he account, Mr. Grant replied, had 
been carried to 1 8 J I - 1 2. The amount of the salesdf 
the privileged trade was 23^ millions, and the pri- 
vate trade 8’ millions making together 32 mil- 
lions. Now be Imd to state that the great cause 
of increase in these exports from India was, not 
the opening of the trade in 1793, but arose from 
the indigo manufacture. And the Company gave 
permission for the importation of that article in 
their ships, long previous to 1793} indeed, it exist- 
ed years and years before that time; and he begged 
that might be attended to, because it was impro« 
per to attribute that to the act of 1793, which 
was in being before that act W'as passed. Of the 
S2 millions of sales, indigo constituted no less 
than ^14,790,000; and, notwithstanding what 
had already been said on the subject, of that ma- 
nufacture, he would add a few w’ords more. The 
Company not only gave the privilege of bringing 
the article home in their ships, previous to 1793 ; 
but to their assistance and sujyport was the success 
of the manufacture to be ascribed. Tlie culture of 
this article was introduced in I783-. The Company, 
and the Company only, purchased it, w'henitwai 
a losing commodity ; and when it was arrived jjit 
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more stability, the Company declined the trarfe 
and left it to individuals. They went on to. the 
year 1788, still struggling with an incipienrbubi'- 
ness. They then came to the Company’s govern- 
ment at Bengal, requesting that relief might be 
afforded them. He was there at that time, in 
charge of the Company s commercial affairs, and 
stated their case to Lord Cornwallis, recommend- 
ing to his Lordship the propriety of affording pro- 
tection to this manufacture, as useful to the coun- 
try, and he agreed to lend them the Company's 
money, the loan to be repaid from the proceeds 
of their sale of indigo here, at a fixed exchange. 
Hiey then went on for ten years further ; when 
(in 1798), soon after the Marquis of "Wellesley 
went to IrKila, they requested a new supply 
frpm government, and they got from 50 to 
jClOOjOOfX- At this day indigo constituted al- 
most one half of the sales of Indian c^moditics 
in Leadcnhall-Street ; he therefore considered that 
the sum of fifteen millions, w'hich this article had 
produced since 1793, was to be ascribed, not to : 
the act passed in that year, but to the previous 
provisions: df the Company. 

Ai^her adventitious circ umstance favoured this 
aitiele^jand probably without it the manufacture 
o^ipiiot have so much prevailed j that was the 
iti^lffrctipn of St, Domingo, where excellent in- 
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digo was produced. ^I he manufacturers there were 
rivalling those in the East-Indies, and had it not been 
for tlje- circumstances, which put an end to their 
industry, it was probable that our indigo manu- 
facture w^ould not have flourished as it had done^ 
Another article, the exportation of which from 
India had increased very much since the year 
1793, was raw cotton. The hon. gentleman 
had touched particularly on these two commodi- 
ties, as proofs of the great increase of trade since 
that period ; and from thence he inferred that it 
might be still farther increased. Now with re- 
spect to indigo, they could not enlarge the con- 
sumption of that article beyond Europe, the whole 
of which they at present nearly supplied. It was 
a compact commodity, which laid in a small 
compass; and where was the necessity of em- 
ploying the ships of private merchants to carry it 
from India to this country, when the ships of the 
Company were already more than sufficient to 
bring home what supplied all Europe? (Heart 
hear!) 

With respect to the importation of cotton from 
India, it was fallacious to think of increasing it. 
In time of war it costs lOrf. per Ib.j they knew 
it had been sold at that house, far under prime 
cost and chwges,— -and it was past doubt, that aa 

Q L 
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long as the American cotton Was introduced into 
this maiket, that of India could not compete 
with it. The Americans were in the ln>bjt of 
supplying onc-half of what was manuiactured in 
this country j and when a spirit of hostility was 
apparent in their acts, it was thought a favoura- 
ble opportunity to bring home cotton, the 
growth of our Indian territories. But what was 
the consequence ?— It remai.'ieJ in cur ware- 
houses even now. (Hear!) When they spoke 
of trade, it was not enough to state what had 
been imported, you should also specify whether 
the articles were sold or not. Now he should 
State the quantity of cotton and indigo at pre- 
sent lying in the warehouses of the Company, 
together with the periods they had remained 
there : 

6,600 bales of cotton, four years in the warehouse, 
30,000 ditto three years, 

. 6j000 ditto two years ; 

altogether 42 fiOO bales, amounting in value to 
^bQQOOO, lying unused during that long period 
in our. warehouses. 

respect to indigo, a great .quantity of 
tlit|t,B}so remained, part sold and part unsold, in 
fitat bouse, , The uqcount wa^ as follows ; 
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7 12 chests. 

six years in 

the warehouse 

•421- do. 

•five years 

do. 

/‘iTu do. 

four years 

do. 

6 

o 

■<> 

three vears 

•f 

do. 

J,:>93 do. 

two years 

do. 

0,180 do. 

one year 

do. 


Making a total of 17,21-1 chests, of the value of 
^1,178,000. ’riiis was the consequence of ex* 
ports from India; and this was the sort of trade 
wliich the hon. gentleman noticed as an encou* 
ragement for the people of this country. 

The hon. gentleman had not instanced any othelf 
article ; and from the statements which he noW 
had the honour of laying before the Court, he 
thought those did not go to the support of hi§ 
argument. Why should the petitioners for thii 
opening of the trade wish to import a greater 
quantity of Indian produce than could be con* 
sumed by the countrj' ? Would you carry the 
cotton fabrics of India to Glasgow or Manches* 
ter ? or would you take sugars to Liverpool ot 
Bristol, for the purpose of rivalling your Wek 
India colonies, already suffering under the pres- 
aure of a glutted market? With respect to the 
goods imported here* we had also an experiment 
of twenty years, down to the present rime ; 
no new article had been introduced except twei 

9 I. 9 
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—indigo and cotton ; of each of which a large 
portion now remained unsold in their warehouses. 
What, then, was the encouragement to enTl^ark 
in this trade between Europe and India ? and 
what must be thought of those who would advise 
others to sink their capital in a speculation Jikcly 
to end so ruinously for them ? 

The hon. gentleman had descanted largely on 
the trade of the Americans with India, as a proof 
of the practicability of extending the trade at home, 
and of the imjrolicy of their monopoly. In the first 
place, if it were monopoly to admit a neutral 
nation to the trade with India, why had he 
charged the East-In^a Company with it r (Here 
Mr. Hume motioned dissent.) Whether the hon. 
gent, meant to do so or not, he must ask if his 
speech, going out to the country, would not 
lead the people to impute blame to the Com- 
pany ? But it was not their act, it was not their 
fault. They were not parties to the treaiy of 
17^4, by which the Americans were admitted to 
this trade j nor to the act of Parliament of 1797 
which admitted all neutrals to it. They had done 
all in their potYcr to check the abuse of the 
American privileges in the trade between Ameri- 
ca #ri4 India as soon as they, could do so. When 
.the term of the treaty expired, they had obtain- 
ed the consent of his Majesty’s Government to 
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lay additional duties on the exportation of East- 
India produce to America, and other neutral 
cefUntries. ( Hear / hear '.) 

/ With respect to the policy of granting such a 
liberty to the Americans, there was more to be 
said for it than might now on first sight appear, 
and the Government ought not to be censured, on 
that account, beyond what was proper. When 
the Americans first appeared in the India seas 
about 1785, it was a time of peace. Other 
European nations had settlements in India, by 
grants from the native sovereigns recognized by 
us after wc obtained territorial dominion. It was 
then held that those settlements had the power of 
receiving other European flags into their ports, 
though the Company now maintain that the grant 
was intended only for themselves. The import 
of them indeed he conceived, was, “ You have 
a privilege to carry on trade with your own 
country, but not to extend the same privilege 
to other states." — The question with our govern- 
ment then was, whether the Americans should 
go to the French or Dutch settlements, or be 
allowed to come to our ports, and purchase from 
us ? The latter policy was adopted. - — This, 
however, was not thought of at the time ; and 
at the commencement, in a time of peace, po 
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inconvenience was perceived. But tlie long war 
which followed the Fre:' h revolution, "ave .a 
new and increased iinportance to tiie pri 
that had; been conceded to the A;ii»*riean.> bv th^* 
treaty ot Their ntut:al ciia.acter gave 

them a safety we could not enjoy ; they nuv 'gat'.'d 
cheaper* more expeditiously, and were received 
into the ports of foreign Europe uiri Spanish 
America, where, on account of the war, our 
ships could not go, nor our consignments find ad- 
mission even circuitously. 'Iliey also abused the 
terms ot the treaty. It gave them only a dirccC 
trade between India and America, but their 
ships visited all the ports of Europe goirg and 
conning. At first they benefited by the rise of 
British capita), partly that which was to be re- 
mitted from India, and partly what was lent 
them in Europe, but afterwards they were able 
to trade chiefly on their own, and certainly ac- 
quired wealth and importance by that trade. But 
all was essentially owing to their neuti^l charac- 
ter , and this in fact enabled them to carry on a 
triide certainly beneficial to India which we could 
n6t carry on ourselves. The hon. gentleman 
therefore, in declaiming on this trade, had been 
essentially wanting in not adverting to the true 
cause of its great extent, the neutral character of 
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the Americans, which enabled them to do what, 
ha;i they been out of the way, our merchants 
cou! !■ not have done even circuitously. 

/Mr. Grant then proceeded to examine 
lat the increase of the American trade 

d been ; he thought the lion. gent. (Mr. Hume) 

was inaccurate abo, in his statement of that trade, 
though he professed to take his figures from the 
\ndia reports, on external commerce ; he had 
selected those years which were best suited to 
his purpose, whence he says, that, “ in 1790-10 
the Amer'can exports from India, amounted to 
nineteen I.t .ks, and in tSOQ to 05 lacks; being a 
five fold increase in nine years.” Now, the fact 
was, that in 1705 - 6 . the Arorrican exports were 
10 acks, and, in 1808 0, only 60 lacks ; the in- 
crease therefore, in thirteen years, was in a ratio" 
of about 3 |, instead of jive^ in nine years. The 
trade of the Americans with India was further en- 
couraged by the JJrttish Government then, because 
they carried hardly one thing into that country but 
which was much wanted there. And this was 
a farther proof of the difficulty of introducing 
manufactures amongst the natives ; for the Ame- 
ricans, who were ilnder no restrictions, carried 
only a small quantity of Wines and trifling war«^ 
but the rest of their Indian cargoes was paid* for" 
in bullion. The whole increase of the American 
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trade, since the revolutionary war, had been 50 
Hacks per annum. But it was material in con* 
aidering this increase, to recollect, that dutir^ 
the same period, the trade between India ans 
foreign Europe had declined ; and we were not'^ 
to suppose, because the American exports had 
become greater, that the exports from bidia to 
the western world, this country excepted, had, 
on the whole, been much raised. — On the con- 
trary, he would venture to assert this position, 
that the exports from India, to foreign Europe, 
that is, to all the western world, except Britain, 
arc not now greater than they were forty years 
ago, when the trade in those exports was in 
the hands of the French, Dutch, and Danish 
Companies. — (Hear! Hear !) 

And he could refer to documents within 
that House to prove, that the exports in 
176 s, to foreign Eviropc, by the French, 
Dutch, and Dani h Companies, were as great as 
the exports from India to foreign Europe and 
America were at present. The hon. gent, ap- 
peared to shew some signs of surprise at this, 
but he would t^e «the liberty to state, that he 
was warranted in what he said, and had indeed 
been in India at the time. 

saidy that it was from the year 1793 
that lie took hi* dnu s he certainly was surprised 
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that the hon. Director should have itttroduced 
the year 1768. 

Mr. G? '(U.t continued, — that he had stated this 
circumstance, merely as a relative observation, 
illt\^trating the question now before the Court, 
lie c'bullThot mean to mix the transactions of 
1768 witlj^ the immediate subject in discussion; 
but he wanted to shew, that the consumption of 
Indian commodities in the Western world did 
not progressively advance in the manner which 
it was the scope of the lion, gentleman’s argu- 
ment to maintain was to be expected. The In- 
dian commodities were chiefly luxuries in the 
Western world, and the consumption of them 
must depend on the wealth of the buyers, and 
be also subject to those fluctuations of market 
occasioned by particular events. The reason the 
Americ.ins carried on this trade to the amount 
t hoy did, was, as already noticed, because they 
lud the South American market entirely to them- 
selves. Besides this, the great extent of Ame- 
rica, and the increase, since 1793 , of her popu- 
lation and w^ealth (for wealth was always the 
consequence of an industrious population), would 
still farther account for lia%ltitring embarked so 
largely in th’e Indian 

The hon. gent, had th^'tOoched on another v 
topic. He had said, that the result of the Com- ‘ 

2 M 
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pany’s Indian trade was, that they carried it on 
to a Toss ; and the hon. gentleman had quoted on 
this point, the supplement of the Exposition of 
the Court of Directors laid before the House of 
Commons. Now he must complain of the hon, 
gentleman’s want of candour in making this 
quotation. He had selected one or twp years of 
loss, but had omitted to quote preceding and 
subsequent years, in which a profit appeared. 
The supplement to the Exposition laid before 
that House in 1810, shewed, that though a loss 
was sustained on the sales, two dilTcrcut years, 
yet in the following year, 180Q-10, there was a 
profit of ^130,754 ; and in the two following 
years still more. The whole of the profits from 
the Company’s trade to India, from 1798-9 to 
181 M 2, was X3, 898, 000. The loss ^£7 50,302, 
which left jC2,43g,000, from which deducting 
loss by ships foundering, ,£^8851,675, and the 
profit upon fourteen years, with all these de» 
ductions, was ^i,554,<X)0, which was about 
jCl 11,000 per annum. The hon. gent, perhaps 
would object, that this account was not accurate, 
because the duties were not charged on it. It 
was true the which had fluctuated 

from 2^ to 3^ were not charged, but 

the ^liomc dudes. 1i^^7^This, . of course, made 
ao aiter^iou ia the^ profit. It was also true be. 
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Mr. Grant, had said, on a former occasion, that 
the Cbmpany did not attach any great impor- 
tance to this Indian trade. This was spoken of 
it commercially. But they considered it to be 
of great moment, as constituting a part of the 
Indian system ; as one of the great links of that 
system, of which, if they were deprived, the 
whole chain would be broken. ([leat'j hear!) 
This was a sufficient answer to the argument of 
the hon. gent, that they ought to resign a trade 
which brought them nothing, even were it true 
that it yielded no gain. 

lie (Mr. Grant), on the contrary, maintained 
they ought not to resign it ; for, by keeping it 
in their own hands, they were assisted in per- 
forming the functions of the political govern- 
ment, and in upholding that establishment, for 
the preservation of which they were then strug- 
gling against so many unfounded prejudice*. 
When they were called upon to resign that, he 
conceived they were asked to resign a great deal 
more than the trade ; they were, in fact, called 
upon to resign the system of Indian political ad- 
ministration. Every conidderat<^ and reflecting 
man mast hope with him^ that they might suc- 
ceed in this contest ; for he had heard of no ar- 
gument on the other side of the question suffi- 
cient to induce any change that would at all cn- 

2 M 2 
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danger that S5'stem. He meant not to censure 
the hon. gentleman for the part which he had 
chosen to take on this tJccasion ; but he had to 
complain of his introducing topics quite inappli- 
cable at the present period. He thou^lp^'* the 
hon. gentleman ought not to have revived all the 
controversies which had occurred between dif- 
ferent bodies and the Company for the last 
twenty years. Those disputes were now past, 
and no good whatever could be effected by re- 
verting to them. The interests which occasioned 
these controversies were now merged in a greater 
interest, which was common both to the Com- 
pany and to the other parties. They now had a 
common object, and allusions to past differences 
could be of use only in reviving feelings of irri- 
tation and dissentiott/ (Hear ! Hear !) 

As the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) referred 
to various opinions upon the question before the 
Court, and had particularly quoted that of the 
Marquis Wellesley, he also would beg leave to 
read an extract from a letter of that noble Lord. 
When he mentioned the name of that nobleman, 
on whose character so much eulogium bad been 
pronounced, he wished to avoid every thing that 
did not bear on the present discussion, or that 
had any relation to differences of political opi- 
nion ; but as others had taken occasion to advert 
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to their opinions on certain past transactions, he 
felt himself bound to say, that he had seen no 
reason to change any opinion he might have for- 
merly expressed, cither political or commercial, 
'x«pecting these transactions. He then read the 
following extract of a letter written by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, dated December 30, .1800, 
which was most decidedly in favour of the Com- 
pany’s rights. 

“ It would be equally unjust and impolitic, to 
extend any facility to the trade of the British 
Mcrcliants in India, by sacrificing or hazarding 
the Company’s rights or privileges, by injuring 
its commercial interests, by admitting an indis- 
criminate and unrestrained commercial inter- 
course between India and England, or by depart- 
ing from any of the fundamental principles of 
policy, which now govern the British establish- 
ments in India.” 

The hon. gentleman, continued Mr. G. has 
argued, that the intention of the Act of 1793, 
for enlarging the private trade has not been an- 
swered. This he must certainly deny. Whether 
it was proper to enlarge thtf trade further, was a 
distinct question, but he was quite sure that the 
Act of 1793 was not intended to go so far as 
the hon. gentleman seems inclined to think. . He 
knew something of the proccedii'^* which then 
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took place; and he could say, with certainty, tliat 
the minister of that clay had no idea of Car- 
jrying the enlargement afterwards to the length 
to which it had goi^e. He (Mr. G.) was then 
friendly to the extension first proposed ; becausjr' 
it had for its immediate object to bring'iTTfhis 
country by legitimate channels the Indian for- 
tunes, which were then remitted by means of an 
illicit trade to foreign Europe, a trade hurtful to 
the interest of the nation and to the murals of the 
Compan) 'ssci vanis. But he must now acknowledge 
that he would h '.ve been much more guarded, Iiad 
he foreseen the ores that would be made of tiiat first 
enlargement. He mentioned them then as the 
hon. gentleman had adverted to the past disputes 
about the intention of the act of 1793, certainly 
without necessity, as the Company had since 
gone far beyond any thing stipulated at that time, 
arid the j?evival of such questions now could only 
have the effect of placing the Company in an 
invidious light with the public, and of sowing 
the seeds of dissention between parties now 
united in a common interest* 

The hon. gentlenMn^^^ IMtr. O. went on to ob- 
serve, had treated the whole subject under consi- 
deration, meirely as a commercial one ; but, after 
long jacquaintance with it, he must assert that it 
was one whose po/r/iW, was infinitely greater 
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than its commercial importance, as it involved the 
vital interests of the Indian Empire, and the secu- 
rity of tile constitution of this country. This 
ought never to have been forgotten even in dis» 
cussing the commercial part of the subject. 

With respect to the question now at issue be- 
tween the Government of the Company coming 
soberly to it, he thought that if any thing ever 
was made out clearly, it was this, that no 
rational hope could be entertained of a rrta- 
terlal increase of the consumption of East- 
India goods in the western world ; nor, on tho 
other hand, of European manufactures in the 
Eastern Empire. 

Now, if they could satisfy the petitioners and 
the public of this ; if those reasonings on which 
the Company had proceeded in the support of 
the present system were solidly established j if 
the truth which had appeared from the statements 
this day appealed to were generally known j 
might it not be hoped that the mistaken zeal of 
those who seemed to be actuated by the desire of 
hunting doivn the Company might abate, and 
that sober dispassionate men might be convinced ? 
With respect to the leaders, indeed, in the at- 
tack upon the Company, he feared not--!-* for 
when men had once set out with feelings of ptoit 
judice, and hud become heated in the pumdt of 



-ftn object, it was extremely difficult to bring 
them back to impartial reason and reflection — 
with the principal persons who had taken the 
lead in procuring petitions against the Compar 
ny’s Charter, from the different towns, it would 
probably be vain to argue ; but it was for the 
merchants, w'ho were speculating to send out 
their property to India — it was for them calmly 
to consider, whether the intended opening could 
by any means produce the expected benefits; 
and if not, he would ask them, why they should 
be so anxious to pull down an ancient and a 
venerable fabric, which had taken ages to erect? 
what interest would this serve ? what beneficial 
object would it produce ? (Hear ! hetir 1) 

He wished that this question might be soberly 
and coolly considered by ministers themselves; 
though he feared they had advanced so far that it 
was difficult for them to extricate themselves out 
of the business, even if they wished it. He could 
not conceive that their individual opinions fiivour- 
cd the opening of the out ports — Lord Melville 
had been clearly against it. The Earl of Buck* 
ingamshire had not said that he was for it. He 
had indeed said little of his own sentiments, 
or of those of ministers ; but he had referred 
them, the Directors, to the opinions of the peti- 
tioneri^ as contained in their addresses. They 
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i^rd some extracts from them Tead> laod 
. would i«>dge whetb>er they f^ntained lurguments 
by which the naticmal declsioo should be guided ? 
It did not even appear th$^ HU Majesty’s juinis- 
jters, entertained anty steady decided conviction of ^ 
^he jwropiiety of opening die outports; he certainly 
.wished they might farther consider that im- 
portant .point, for in short, the question, aa to the 
Company, came now to be whether they were to 
be sacrificed to the unreasonable damonrs which 
had been raised by manufacturers and merchants? 
Por his own part conceiving that the arguments 
of the Company were founded in reason^ Justice, 
policy, he hoped the Proprietors ' would 
stand firm on the ground they had taken, 
aod that they should be supported by the good 
sense of the nation at large, and by .the decision 
of a wise and enlighteaed ParUam'ent.->-f7%is 
speech was received with every demon slrat ion of 
applause.) 

Mr* Morris said, that he rose for the purpose 
stating a fact, which would tend to prove the 
dangf r of sending out Eufopeans to ludia Ibdis* 
criminrttely., Transcondant^;^^|i(ies hod been 
shewn in forming that sy^^p by yvh!^ . the 
curity of all tlieir possessions; in the East were 
preserved, and which, if this measure toc^t 
place, would be atterly overthrown. , The , horu . 
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gentleman himself (Mr. Hume) had spoken in 
the highest terms of the Indian government,- as 
founded on the most ccjuitahle principles'; dis- 
pensing justice with perfect equality, and main- 
tainittg the rights and interests of all. lie had 
.strengthened that statement by ciuoting“a case. 
In which the property of a native w'as protected, 
ana the full measure cf justice was dealt out to 
the otTender wiio had tnuiseressed the law. 

V. > 

Now he would call h.is attention to another fact, 
—a fa '* of a diiferent descri[jlioi'. — of a more me- 
lancliul) nature. A private trad.er in India had 
ill-treated and oppressed the natives, — they did 
not wait for the sI av jj-.oce.^s of the law,— they 
diid not rake their c|:j'.rc;'xr before a police magis- 
trate, — no,— rliey m e in a hft'dy and massacred 
iMr. I\]ar(:in, for liuil v;e.s the gcittlemnn’s name. 
If an unlimited intercourse with India was ad- 
inittod, might we i.ot c.';pect siniiiur events ? 
niight we nut suoposc that instances of oppres- 
sion, on one side, anti of summary pui.bhment on 
the other, would fiequeniiv take place ? He 
hoped the lion, gentleman would not forget that 
India was a conquest. He hoped be would not 
forget that the ttvo ingredients of which all go- 
vernments were composed are fear and hope. 

^He trusted he would rtcoilect that the Company’s 
government in India rested on the fukrum of 
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opinion j and that, in all cases, the mam} must 
be. governed by tlie ftio. He hoped he had 
made -some impression on the ho ). gentleman ; 
yet he ought perhaps to beg pardon fjr having 
said so nuch, when the subject had been already 
so liimino-Kisly treated by others. 

^Ir. 'ficintn^ said, rh.ero were probably nioiy 
gentieir.cn in ihe room who recollected that, on 
a former occasion, when the charter was re- 
ne\^ ed in IT!?;!, he bore some part in that dis- 
cussion, and Lc should not have conceived that 
lie pci iorriV’d !iis duty, after tiie peculiar obliga- 
tions which he had received from the Proprietors, 
who hud placed him bclrind the bar, it ha were to 
remain totally silent in the prestmt arduous and 
difficult situation ot the Company j, he should 
therefjrc make a very few remarks on the nego- 
ciation which took, place in 179?, and on that 
which was recently discontinued by Mis Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. In addressing them on this topic, 
it was evident that he need not go into any 
length of argument ; because the situation of the 
Company had been so ably advocated on that 
side of the bar, and, he might say, so eloquently 
urged on the other, as to rentier it unnecessary 
ior him to take up much of their tini"*. Tlie 
imjiortan^, lesson which he had learned in llie ne- 
gociation of 1793, was thii— it was then ac- 

‘2 n 
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knowkdged, by such wisdom as that time pro- 
ducedj that it was better to trust to experience 
than to hazard the safety of Indio by chimerical 
experiments. It was not with the view of mere- 
ly benefiting that Company, but for the good of 
the Country at large, that it w'as then deemed 
most expedient for them to retain the Territories, 
and possess the commercial power of the Indian 
empire, subject to such regulations and arrange^- 
ments as might be Considered necessary. These 
were the sentiments of the late Lord Melville, 
who, it was well known, employed his pow'erful 
mind for a great number of years on the subject 
of Indian afi'airs; and he delivered this opinion, 
after having maturely wreighed the diiferent plans 
which bad been submitted for the government of 
the Indo- British territories. Now he might bfc 

accused as a laudaiur teinporis actiy but he did 

\ 

not think the wisest men of the present day 
would increase iheir reputation for wisdom, by 
rejecting the sagacity and discernment whic^ 
were displayed by Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville 
at that jreriod. He knew it w-as not very plea- 
sant to read extracts from books in p»bhc meet- 
ings j lie would, however, with the mdolgence 
cf the Court, read one or two, in the hope that 
,they might not be overlooked in Ptrlianrrent. 
'\yi4tcvcr iH'Otion might be originated idl either 
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bouse, on the subject of the East-India Com- 
pany’s charter, he trusted that those who occu- 
pied seats in Parliament, and who at present 
stood in opposition to them, would feel an ineb- 
riation to be made acquainted w'ith those opi- 
nions which were delivered in 1793 by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas. \7'he hon. Director then read 
extracts from the correspondence which took ptace 
in 1793, containing the sentiments 4 ^ Mr. Pitt 
mid Nir. Ditnoas, wJtieft were distinctly in favour 
of the Indian as it did then and does now 

€xisl : vide jdppendix.'] 

Now {continued Mr. Twining) after such opi- 
nions, from such high authority, it could not be 
without tlie dk epest concern that they saw attempts 
made in dtpcct contradiction to them, "^nie rights 
and interests of the Company had been so ably 
advocated, that he won id not trespass on their 
time by expatiating on them at length. One re- 
mark, however, lie Vished to make, on what had 
iboett said with respect to Jfhe great increase in the 
trade to China. He believed the hon., gent, who 
made the observation, had not taken into the ac- 
count, the difference which arose from the varia- 
tions of price, in the arricles imported j but he 
Plough the Would ftod thas a great part of thewppa- 
fent iitorbase>of the Wade^ was occasioned, not by 
an incteased quant ity of goods imported, 'but by a 
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higher value bcln? placed uoon tlieai. lie knew 

O' O i i. 

no£ whether, if tlic new measure should re, ally 
take place, and if they ^^.c•tuld have tO‘p've-:i/) tlic 
Indian trade, or rather, it it should be taken jro:n 
them (for they never could suirender it) ; he said, 
he knew not whether they should in(7St have to 
lament, the succtss or failure of the Ouiports. 
For, if the plan succeeded, it would be onlv be- 
cause a proportion of their trade w'as transferred 
from the Company to thcin } and if it did not, 
they had recent instances to prove, that the fail- 
ure would not be supposed to have arisen from 
the foolish speculations of the merchants them- 
selves, but because there was something yet to 
give^ and they W'ould never be satisfied, till the 
Company had, by degrees, relincjuhhed every thing 
they possessed ; but, long before that day arrived, 
the fabric would have fallen to the ground, and 
the whole territory and commerce of India would 
have been lost to the Country. It would then 
be little consolation for posterity to know, 
that the Company exposed the impolicy of the 
scheme j that their representations were not at- 
tended to ; and that they were sacrificed to what 
he must calb popuFar clamour. 

He would also bestow a few words on the 
speech of the hon, ^ent, (Mr. Hume) ; they 
T»ould indeed b? but few. 3 for most of the argii- 
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ments adduced by him had been already so fully- 
answered, that he should not be justified in tak^ 
ing up’anv great portion of their time. He had 
listened widi ntueh atU nnon to the whole of the 
hon. gentleman’s speech, and to some parts of it, 
w’ith considerable satislaction. lie did not dis- 
like a man because his opinion vvas difiTerent froni 
his ow n. If an individual stated his sentiments 
ie. a proper way — though they miglit be at vari- 
ance wdth his idea.s on the subject, yet he thought 
Ids ciaini to attention was indubitable — ^and 
]u eonicssed the wav in which the hon. gent, 
took the solitarv ground he had chosen, evinced 
considerabic abilitv. Approving of his conduct 
so nir, ir He th;)ught tbev were all mistaken, and 
conceived that He Icnov/ better, what was for the 
good ol the Coav.vary r-mJ the Country, than they 
did thcnisclvu'., he tiertaini'' had a right to come 
forward atid state bis sentiments. But if, alter 
W'hat he h id licard, be should advise the Court, 
rather to follow his single opinion, than that of 
the Proprietors at large, and those who were now 
in the Direction, and could, recommend what had 
bc.*n properly designated a frightful hazard, in- 
stead of the existing system, then he .thought some 
considerable degree of censure might fairly be at- 
tached to him. The hon. gent, had observed, 
that the conduct of t!ic Court of Directors implied. 
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a defiance to Uie Government — he denied thp 
assertion. On this occasion be was certain he wait 
speaking ibe sentiments of the whole Court o^‘ 
Directors, and he must say, nothing was farthCf 
from their intention than the inanifestatkm of de- 
fence. But, when opinions were disagreeable to 
a party, that party was apt to disapprove ot every 
step taken by their opponents. Now, when it 
was discovered that the sentiments of the Direc- 
tors were unanimous on this subject — when they 
found that it woiiid be impossible to agree to that 
measure which his Majesty’s Ministers had pro^X)- 
secL— He should say, that if, under such circum- 
stances, the plan should be defeated, and they 
withheld the expression of their opinions from 
these Ministers, would they not, on some future 
occasion, take an opportunity of observing, “ if 
you had known the Court of Diiectors, with 
whom we were treating to be unanimous ip 
their opinion that it would be improper to recom- 
mend to the Court of Proprietors to accede to our , 
proposition, was it not your duty to comiuunic^ 
that feet to us, and not sufier us to ]xoceed in the 
discussion of a point whic.h would not jultimatelgr 
be conceded?” 

In pursuing the course which they had tsd&en* 
therefore, no candid mind can for one momenit . ' 
imag^ that they were actuated aapirit of fe- 
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fiance.' The hon. gent, had said the India trade 
ivas not worth holding, because it was a trade of 
loss. — He spoke before a Company of merchants, 
and he asked, if, even in carrying on an ordi- 
nary trade, it might not sometimes be necessary, 
for a certain time, to retail that which was known 
to be a source of loss — and w’hy ? Not because 
the trader loves a lo s — but, because, if he aban- 
doned the article which produces that partial loss, 
he may, in conse(|uencc, forfeit a very great profit 
hereafter. Now, if that were the case, in a 
commercial concern, what should we say to the 
East-India Ctimpany, whose extension of this 
trade was in no point of view unconnected with 
the political state of the Indian empire ? If they 
were to give up that trade, which occasionally 
caused a loss, the interest of the East-India Com- 
pany would follow it, and, therefore, independ- 
ant of every other argument, the political consi- 
derations were sufficient to induce them to retain 
it*;. 

The hon. gent, had laid some stress on the re- 
port of an opinion given to him by a Comtiiissibner 
of the revenue, who was said to have obsbrvbd, 
that there was more smuggling carried oh hi ' 
th«f Rivet Thafmes than any where’ else ih "Eng- 
land. As far as regards the India' and Chiha'^" 
trade, it was no t^oadcr that there should be *** 

2 Q 
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smuggling than in those places where the pro- 
ducts of the East did not and could not come, 
lliere had been occasions, in which ships had 
g<Mie t6 other parts of the coast, and even to Bris- 
tol, but never without there being a manifest ad- 
ditional degree of smuggling, and it was indeed 
supposed by some, that they went there for that 
purpose. — did this prove, except that the 
Outports afforded additionalopportunitiesof smug- 
gling?-^ And what was the casein the port of Lon- 
don? Ever)' Captain and Officer received positive 
injunctions to a%*oid illicit trade; When the ship 
arrived in the River, the Company immediately 
sent out surveyors and inspectors — ^and an account 
of all the transactions on board the ships was re- 
gularly sent to the India House. But he knew 
that even all this precaution did not answer the 
end which was intended. And what would be 
the consequence, if the trade was opened ? In- 
areadofall this care and attention, ships would 
he hourly arriving in this country, the ^wnera^ til’ 
V which, instead of preventing, would be Int^sl^d 
in forwarding the Hiicit trade— and many i '' per- 
haps, l<x}k- ah>ne.to that fora prodtahik return. 
He could scarcely suspect that a mote powerful 
. argument would be given to him^ iii support' of 
.^ assertion, that the admission of the 'hnpoit 
trade to the outports must produce a defikUiilon 
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of .the revenue than that which the lion*., gent, had 
adduced. In addition, however, to this, he had ah 
so the opinion of a Commissioner of the Revenue, 
somewhat different from that quoted by the hon. 
Proprietor; for. it expressly asserted, that if ships 
were permitted to go within the landing places of 
every port here, and in Ireland, smuggling would 
increase to an enormous degree. 

They were now in a situation in : which no 
Court of Proprietors, since be had Ishe honour of 
being connected with the Company, had ever 
been placed.-^They had had their didkultie&and 
their contests, but tbe^iWere of little moment 
compared with the present struggle. They w-ctc 
now contending for their existence— they were 
now combating for life itself. (Hear! heart), 

The. interests of the Company would never be 
abandoned by the Court of which he was a mem- 
ber. If, however, the Court of Projxrietors should 
widi to mtrender .theut, they should 
iddity* however reluctantly, ^ tc^ ob^\d»err dook- 
naiuada but be hoped ^o^er duty would ;devi>ive 
u|^!|hem, and; oneiof h iar more ^eaibmt na- 
ture. He. did not,:, it is'' true, likh hdstiitty ^ = he 
^ would do any thiog, s^rt of a saciifiee of duty* . 
; to avoid.. it; but, if it were the 0|»niont^. 

.Court, that they .should resist the pK^K>sitihn 
l^luh.had been tna4e tjo^them, sdtey dioUld. War 

2 o 2 
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in mind, that, on a former occasion, a powerful 
administration was overturned by the firmness and 
unanimity of the Company, exerted in defence 
of their dearest rights and privileges. (Hear f 
hedrt) 

Mr. Randle Jackson said. It had been sug- 
gCrted to him, that, at the last meeting of the 
Court, he did not state the sentiments of Mr. 
Fox on the subject of the East-India Company’s 
privileges. He referred at that time to the opin- 
ions of Mr. iPItt and the late and present Lord 
Melville, &c. j from the lateness of the hour in- 
deetlhe certainly had omitted to cite the opinion 
of Nir. Fox.— ITiat right hon. gent, proposed to 
make a material alteration in the Company’s esta- 
blLhment, with what ulterior views did not ap- 
pear. The principal feature in the neW system 
which he advocated was the appointment by Go- 
vernment, of seven or eight comtnerfcial func- 
tioharicsi' and other oifiterS; but still it Wrf# 
thifc he had not in any way ctfritemp^a^^ 
cd the ' dbartdbniiiieht of thbsc fundamehtal prib*’ 
cTpii« pH whi^ the system of the CktihpanyWa^ 
bulh . Mr. Fox*s declated opmibn WaSi that if 
evbr ib'e Governrberif tobk the territprialposses- 
their, haihds, if would be absolutely nc- 
^%at the trade should be carried on by 
tradp to ;2j CJoffiphuyi without which, the revettt 
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ucs could not be made available to thcjnterests , 
of the empire.” Thus contending for this pro- 
position— that however the functionaries 
be altered, the grand principle, that the revenuifeji' 
should only be collected through a Company^: 
should remain in full and unimpaired force. 
Much dependance had been placed on the opi- 
nion of the Commissioners of Excisei hut it, was 
worthy of deep remark, that the goyefsinent;; 
for their own purposes, had most disingenuously 
insinuated (tor the fact would not at ail bear theca 
out) that'thoy had met them solely an the elH- 
ciency of the measures intended to be adopted 
for the prevention of smugglings but this yeas 
only part of the: question. Ihcir assertion, wa^ 
“ if you destroy try you destroy yonr revenue i* 
this, it was true, was^a great political question,^ 
wi^ut looking to other points, any one of 
which might produce almost equal danger. All 
these points hpwever i^ere open for discussion j 
aa ;'tlte ^iniftt«^ bad .thoqght proper to take 
issue on the offjtheir measures for pre-. 

venlingj,afn«gg1ii^i ai^ ;ns the hon. gentleman 
liad be^tomqd- 9 ^^^ of the Com- 

missioners! hje bd|>c4 ffedirld be allowed, to 
read one:pa^a^ ,' itba^y.dotmnaenb At the 
same tirai, it 

where.^ string of ques^ons was aubmitte/i .i>y 
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govemment to a Board of Commissioners, the 
answer, whether favourable or not, was always 
given in the , most c^omplaisunt manner possible ; 

notwithstanding what the Commissioners 
ntd in this report, he thought it might be iti- 
lifted, even from their own statements, that they 
tiN:mselvcs vvere alarmed to the heart with ap^ 
prehensions of the increased danger of smuggling, 
under the proposed system. They recommended 
the trade to be cemhped,. the private trader’s 
^ips to be, reduced in sue, mid guarded by re- 
yenue, c-mizers, 6)r yvhi^^ would be 

i^ss^y that that species of force be increased.’* 
f pointed put the ports of Ja?- 
vwpool, Pistol, Plymouth, Dover, .and Hull,” 
as those to which they conceived the.tfade should 
be restricted. He read this , staietneot, that it 
should go put to the public, whMe there j,; was 
a show, on the part of goyernroent of fighting 
the battle of the Ou^^rts at large, these GdJBl- 
m ission ers of Incise, add Cuatoips, poly rep^^jjp' 
mended the trade to be ^tendpd to |pcir pr Iff 
of them, expressly advising^ ** uqne 
ships shall go intp ports where It is hkely 
will be affortled to smugglmg.’ i|eac;^^the 

CptPmisaopers pf the 
cDtpnce - ip the bs^- 
hour of l4v*;aPQpi^,;tp> the \Vest, isopeo, and 
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nothing can be B£frER cAtcuLATfin for; smuo- 
cLiSo— •(Zl««^^wr]h~and the docks, as they are 
at present constituted, being surrounded with 
shops, warehouses, and pUbfic-boUses; AFF<iitd 
ADDITIONAL FACILITIES TO ILLICIT TRAFFlO. 
{Laughter,) It is in contemplation, however, to 
build one dock, which should be surrounded by 
walk.” 

The Commissioncis then go on to shew, that 
the other ports are even worse than Ijiverpool, 
(a laugh) and yet thiEwasthetepdrton which the 
hon. gentleman Ibundcd his argument, and bn 
which the govemttieot fotmed their ojptnion. He 
was clear, in the language of the Earl bt BuOk»^ 
inghani^ire, that unless very extensive ' guards 
and reflations were provided, illicit traffic wbutd 
increase in ah alarming degree. He knew not what 
regulations intended to be adopted, but it 

struck him that nothing could be dOnc, except a 
fresh army of revenue Officers and an additional 
fleet of Custom HousO cnniieiR,' were added to 
the general burdehs Of ^the state— 
vphicit Was l^fOdered ntO^essaiy in 

' wMch^O'-'rolfemio ■pr<kQnfl^’’dot^fectbd*'. ' 

Sir stated , that ^lieri ‘the' tJbort 

was'abouti:0;--ii3ibur^^ tfre'oj^er 
ifrOVer of the■‘M^!uttbn^‘(Mr*^#^^ 
insinOate tn Opinion; tk^t the ' 
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wbo proposed the amendment ^-as entitled to a 
yeply. He then topk the liberty or stating, that, 
if he were allowed to speak a second t'ime, it 
would be in consequence of their courtesy ; lor, 
by the rules of debate, established in other as- 
aembiies, no person was suffered to exercise that 
freedom, except the mover of the original ques- 
tion. He for one, however, wouldverywilling- 
3y give any indulgence to the bon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), if he wished to speak in explana- 
tion. 

if the Court gfaBted that permission, he trusted 
the ban. gentleman - would not go into such a 
great length of detail, as he had done on a for- 
iner evening. ^ The time of the Court >vas pre- 
cious, it was assembled for particular purposes j 
and as Parliament would soon meet, it ,wasy ne- 
cessary that they should speedily come to a deci- 
^nj therefore, he hoped the hon, mover of ihe 
amendment would compress what he had to siy 
into as short a.c^pass aspdissible. 

Mr* iftttiie achnowi^ged himself fully 
of the ihdulgi^iqe the Ct^rt had ^tendedi 
and highlyg^etehil for;Hli^'^port^^ they 

intectfitm^of arguments. \yi/Ihcn» 
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however, personal charges and individual accu- 
Scjtiori'^ were directed against him, and when at- 
tcjnpts were made to refute all his statements, he 
thought it would not be liberal or candid to have 
retused him an opportunity, which, under such 
circunjstanccs, cverv man had a right to demand, 
lie was notwithstanding grateful for permis^ 
sionj atid he djuuid think he acted with much 
ituprOpricty if he occupied their time longer than 
he foui.d it absolutely necessary. One thing he 
wwuld ohiicnc, that if he, standing alone, had 
spoken at great length, it was but justice to say, 
his adversaries had so ' regulated their conduct, as 
to place numbers in opposition to (jnantiiy. It a 
single individual had refuted his arguments, he 
would not again have addressed them ; partial*- 
larly after the numerous and witty retnatl^s whJdi 
the prolixity of his former speech had called 
forth. 

He should stricUy ccn6iie himself, in the course 
of hk explanation, to those points which he eon- 
cetvdd. essential ; and he wonUl b^gin witht]^ last 
speaker TThe hon. ge^tUmw jlmkr 

aon) in cx|dam^tioo^naUpd 
the Conrfji to 

Customs and Esf^Ue^' as if h^ t;||m he « 

(Nir. Hume) had iR^anded . his 

opening the emtportsi on an, o^iiion^ .that 
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crease of smuggling, and consequently no decrease 
of the revenue, would take place. It was evident 
from this that he had failed in explaining himself ; 
for, though that was a strong ground of argument, 
he thought he had adduced others no less power- 
ful, It had been asserted, and powerfully too, that 
he pertinaciously clung to his own opinion against 
the statements of the twenty-four. Directors—- 
presumptuous would it be for him to stand up 
in that Court, in opposition to the sage expe- 
rience and wise discretion of those gentlemen. 
He had argued,, that no defalcation would take 
place in the revenue, and no mischief wrould 
happen to tlie country, and to strengthen that, 
he had only quoted the opinion of a Commission- 
er. — He had disclaimed, and would again dis- 
claim, the smallest intention of making tiny as- 
sertion founded only on his own opinion. His ar- 
guments were built, on facts, and stood firm and 
unshaken, in defiance of ail the attempts which 
bad been made ' to impugn his motives. ,1/ his 
statenbents had been found weak or inconclu^ye, 
he would have been the first man to acknow- 
ledge it. Such, being case, it could not be 
said that he had placed bis opinion against 
that ' of the Directors. Hie Commissioner, in 
fact, of whom he had spoken, bad made use of 
the very words of his Majesty’s Ministers^ that. 
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after the best examination, aided by all the in- 
formation obtained frdm the Boards of Customs 
and Excise they are not enabled to concur in the 
opinion that the proposed extension of the im-, 
port trade fcoth India, would be productive of 
any very great increase of smugjgling, and cer- 
tainly not to the extent stated by the liirectors.’* 
This was not a rash opinion, but the result of 
the united experience of those two boards j and 
he did not believe that gentlemen connected 
w ith them, could be biassed, by any means What- 
ever, to give an opinion, in opposition to their 
real sentiments, with the view of meeting, what 
had been termed, the dangerous and hazardous 
measures of his Majesty’s Ministers. If, there- 
fore, these gentlemen were actuated by a desire 
to benefit the Country, as he was convinced tljey 
wereV ought hot the Court to pay great defer- 
rence to their opinions, which were only echoed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers,? . Having said thus 
mh^h, he wished to disniiss all further remarks 
on fh‘e subject of shiuggiing, a'nd to conhhe him- 
self to the" pnopritrtv ‘of extending the trade to 
the OutpdVts for ^lacin^ ‘full oh these 

■factsv 'iSee ho - ::f0,--the'*'fevcnue.;by 

sur’h h measure^ d^^lder such' tvisc and effectual 
I eolations; as the iegisfeture might think 
to make.* bi-^had advanced facts, and onlv 

C P 2 
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tacts, he was very happy to find that the hon, 
gentle inn n (Mr. C; rani) had attempted to grap- 
ple with them ; i>ut all that he liad advanced had 
hL'ivcd only to support his (Mr. Hume’s) argu- 
ments; and he hoped they would recollect the 
observation of an hon. gentleman (Mr. Jackson), 

that if his staLenients were not refuted, he would 

0 

leave the Court with “ vantage ground.”— His 
statements had wf been refuted, and, therefore, 
he had a right to congratulate him^eit on being 
in the situation to which the lion, gentleman 
alluded. The bon. Director (iMr. Grant) had said, 
that neitlier the imports from Inaia to this coun- 
try, nor the exports from this country to India, 
could be extended; this was at variance with 
every fact which he (Mr. Hume) had adduced. 

Mr, C. Grant said, that to prevent any firther 
mistake, he would repeat what hu had alw'ays 
stated, that they could not be increased in ant/ 
material degree,* , 

Mr* Paitism spoke to order. He said the 
hon. gentleman had not conlined himself to ex- 
planation ; he hoped, the worthy Chuinnan would 
keep him to a strict line, and ^ave the Court from 
that diiTpse, course ,of reasoning, which, on a for- 
mer Qcc^^t), occupied three hours and a half. 
He know how the patience of other gf’n- 
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tlcmen stood the test ; but his was vefy severely 
tried. . * , 

Sir Hugh TngUx thought it was better to let the 
hon. gentleman go on in his own way ; they would 
save time bv It. 

Mr. Hume continued he should feel very 
happy in being called to order, if, in any one point 
he hud transgressed i but if he were not allowed to- 
make the necessary statements, how could he te- 
ibte the* arguments Which had been adduced 
against him . 

The Rev. Mr. 77/eV/a?tf// Submitted to the Courts 
that the hon. Proprietor was very disorderly* It 
was stated by the hon. Chairman, that he was to 
confine himself solely to explanation j and he 
contended that the line of argument, which he 
was then pursuing, was by no means explanatory . 
On a former evening they had the bon. gentleman’s 
speech of nearly four hoi^&> and, according to 
the course he was at present taking, the' reverend 
gentleman apprehended^ that hts address would be 
extemled to eight. lie Willed thtTSense of the 
Court to be taken on the business,. 

Sir Hu^h the hbn. PfdprietOf to 

proGCjed; at the sadie Hhae, he hoped ;he^ would 
compress as itiiicb as posable, What he bad l&rther 
to offer. 

Mr. JIumr continued 5 — if to explain W^as te- 
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gular, he denied that be was irregular in any ob- 
servation that had fallen from him. Tlie hon. 
Director (Mr. Grant) had stated, that the exports 
from this country to India, could not be extended 
in any material degree. Of the statement which 
he made, to prevent mistakes, he handed a written 
copy to the Court of Directors, in which the in- 
crease of the whole of the Indian trade, for the 
last eighteen years, was specified. He had taken 
the general items, instead of the increase at the 
portj the difference was, that instead of an 
'average of 89»ds, he should have given an average 
of 65, being only a three-fold increase. I'his 
Sjtill proved the truth of bis argument, though not, 
he confessed, in so great a degree as he had stated. 
He should have felt happy, if the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr, Orant) had corrected a mistake which 
he had made in another respect. Me alluded 
to the exports from Bengal, to America, which 
he had stated at 85 ; when, in 1806, he should 
have stated them at 95} be had here gdt 
below the mark, and it would' have been but 
candid^ if the hon. gentleman had coirecled him 
there, as be had done when he got above it. ^ At 
all ey^nts, it was proved that an iricrease' had 
takefii^place. He denied his ever having s'tated 
thi^^his trade nj^ht be increased to an ihdefimfe 
degree, although he did say that it was capable 
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of very great improvement. It was not known, 
however, to the nation at large, that the Com- 
pany did almost every thing in their power to 
check the introduction of our manufactures into 
India. Very high duties were obliged to be paid, 
before European goods were allowed to be landed 
at Calcutta ; some paid 12^- per cent j woollens 
26 1 per cent j carpets 9-§ per cent, and so on in 
the same proportion. 

On a former day he had adduced the opinion 
of Mr. Colebrook, in support of his reasoning j 
and it would be recollected, that a gentleman 
had got up, with great warmth, and stated, that 
the work which he quoted, was not the produc- 
tion of Mr. Colebrook, but a joint publica- 
tion of Mr. Colebrook and Mr. Lambert. Thus, 
instead of being vyeakened, his argument was 
strengthened by that gentleman, who added 
another opinion in favor of it. He thanked the 
bon. gentleman for the assistance he had given 
him, particularly as it appeared that ^fr. Lanl- 
bert was perfectly conyef^nt with tlw private 
trade, The hon. Director (Mr. Grant) had told 
them, that articles which Were generally made 
use of in England* would not find a market in 
the East i he never contended that they would ; 
of. course the manufacturers mdst exert their in- 
genuity to suit the manners ai|d ‘ cU^dtns ofThe 
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ifibabitants. Without, however, dwelling longer 
on the exports, he wo«^4-€ontcnt himself situply 
with observing, that a> the hou. gentlenKin had 
not proved a diminution, but had admitted a 
thxee-fold increase to have taken place ; his pro- 
position stood, not only unrefuted, b-ut support- 
ed by an accession of argument. He was ready 
ito admit, that partial failures would occur, when 
the trade was first opened 3 tlris was. a result to 
be expected from the impetuosity which woujd 
naturally attend new S[)cculatioiis ; but he had no 
doubt, when a little experience had been obtaln- 
icd, that the most sanguine hopes of the iner- 
chants would be accomplished. 

The hon. gentleman here corrected a mislake 
which he had made in hU former speech, respect-, 
ittg the increase of the American commerce v. iiU 
India, which he stated to be greater than what 
he had then calculated. lie had been accuscal of 
not having considered the neutral chacacter of 
America ; b«^, in fact> he riever lost sight of it > 
and he particularly wished^ that such facilities 
should be giren to the 3rltbli merchant, a'j would 
enable him to take up tliat poi^ion of commerce, 
which dtould be dropped, «it^r by America, or 
by £>Beign Europe^ Ic was that he had 
spoldft mc»>rrect>ly in aHrjy^nUng the 
the usport tra^ entii^ly to the private 
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chants, and overlooking that part of it, which had 
been carried on by the officers and commanders 
of the X^/Ompany’s vessels. The fact was, that 
bis statement was far beneath what it really 
might have been ; and that he had by no means 
gone to the extent to which he would have been 
justified in going. He had been satisfied, as he 
W'ns not desirous of being thought to exaggerate 
the amount of the imports, to take the year 1800 
as his datum, in which it appeared that the trade 
had amounted to ^1,747,000; whereas, if be 
had gone to 1S02, he would have there found* 
that the imports by commanders and private mer- 
chants was ,:£’‘2,500,586. It appeared also, that 
the trade carried on bv the commanders and ofii- 
cers, was by no means q fluctuating one j for, in 
1793, it amounted to ^4-2 1,339, and in 1809, it 
was .£’435,000. The average of this trade, there- 
fore, being nearly alike, it could not have pro- 
duced that increase in the amount of the imports* 
which had been attributed to it. 

He gave the Directors credit for the exten- 
sion which took place in 1801 2, to which 
much of the subseqiieht increase of imports 
was to be attributed j it wa^ then In their power 
to have confined the mercliaiit to a stricter 
line than they had doi1e,-*-ihe extension was, 
therefore, honorable to their Iiljexality j stil', 

Q 
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however, if, under all the diP'cult’es and disad- 
vantages, whii'h I've t then eniained, the trade 
had been so m* ch increased, he had a right to 
expect^ if a more enlarged extension was granted, 
that it woi Id be followed bv a still greater im- 
provement. They had been told, that the con- 
sumption of articles of European manufacture, 
could not be increased in India, in any material 
degree i but, if the facts which he stated were 
correct, whether ought the Court to trust to the 
opinion of the hon. gentleman {Mr. Grant), or to 
experience ? whether ought they to be guided by 
facts, amounting almost to demonstration, or by 
the conclusions of the hon. Director, however 
high ^nd respectable the situation which he filled ? 
The hon. Director stood on his opinions, while 
he depended upon facts, and on the results of the 
Compaw’s sales. As a proof that our imports 
could not be increased, with any advantage to the 
private merchant, the hon. Director stated, that 
cotton could not be imported for less than ten* 
pence per pound ; but, he totally forgot to men- 
tion, ho\y often that comcepdity had been disposed 
of, at fifteen, seventeen,^ and even twenty-penc9 
per popnd. . In ‘ order to shew, too, that even 
wjhat was imported, could not be sold, he ob- 
served, that 40^00^ vyerc now pn hand, 
'i bis, he upprehended, did pot operate yeiy w 
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cibly in favor of the hon. Director's argumeA ; 
for,* in trtith, this sto ;k did not amount to one 
half of the annual imports, which were upon the 
average y0,000 bales ; so that there was but a mo- 
derate quantity on hand, to answer those demands 
which the market was continually making. The 
same arguments might be applied to the indigo 
on hand. The value of indigo annually imported* 
at the rate of 6s, per pound, was *£*5,570,000, 
and the value of that on band, was but 
c£ 1, 672,000; so that there was but one-third 
of a year’s consumption to supply the public de- 
mand, until the arrival of the fleet j and of 
this quantity, it did not appear how much 
was really good or fit for the purposes for which it 
was intended, or how much of it was kept back 
at the express desire of the persons to whom 
it belonged, with a view to an increase of price* 
He next came to the commercial profits 
of the Company. The hon. Director had told 
them, that, in a given time, the Indian trade 
averaged A profit of *£100,000 per annum, but it 
would be an unfair method of reasoning, to state 
the profit of that trade, without charging on it 
those duties which would be paid by any private 
, merchant on a private venture. The amount of 
the duty on the export^ from India taking them 
at one and a ‘ tialf per cent, amounted to 
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^£?681,000, in the period alluded to by the bon* 
Director. On the imports into India, there were 
a variety of duties, which he would take upon 
average of 7^ per cent.j some them were 
below this sum, and many far above it— these 
duties, {or the same period, produced .£866,000. 

was evident that these sums should be de^ 
ducted from the profits, and added to the territo- 
rial revenue— these duties, together with the 
simple interest of the investments, amounted to 
^1,917,000, which, after deducting the profits of 
the trade, according to the hon. Director (Mr, 
Grant,) left a clear loss of between 5 and 
£600,000, on these items alone.— If therefore 
this statement was correct,vvhich, from their own 
arguments, it appeared that he had a right to con- 
tend, then the trade of India bad been ruinous to 
the concerns of the Company, and was destroying 
those profits which the China trade afforded. 
With respect to the opinion of the Marquis 
"Wellesley; that, liad been given in a different man- 
ner 3t difiteent perioda^; and as opinions vary 
aecording to circumstances, they could only have 
weight in reference to the events which qocasiop- 
ed their |iromulgation, 

' the poUticai ^rt of the qn^eslioEi he 

wolpd observe, that if the Government wetie lb he 
laiisth away from ihe Company, if the liEde vfCto 
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^ be carried on without iimitation ; if individ^r 
als. were to be allowed to proceed to India, with^ 
put control, or regulation, dangers of very great 
magnitude would certainly ensue ; but they h^d 
no right to presume that any such measures were 
in contemplation — no suggestion of thatjcind had 
been offered ; on the contrary, it was plain that 
DO material alteration was sought to be effected, 
provided the Conipany simply ceded the import 
and export trade. {A laugh.) 

Hov^ever much the Court of Directors might 
consider this a boon to the public, he was of 
opinion that the very rnoipcnt their charter ej£- 
pired, which it w^s now on the eve of doing, 
they had no other right to the India trade, than 
that sort of general participation to which all 
pther Britisfli merchants were entitled; and he 
hoped that the Court of Proprietors would not 
p^r^ist in carrying on a trade by which a loss of 
five or six millions had been sustained. The lion. 
Director had asked, why h© introduced paM: fcon- 
trpversics? Biytf hf surely must have heard tlip 
assertions which i e^de by g^llemen, 

tnd which h he ^^ouid answer. 

An hop. Froprieipr (Mr. Smith)*, h? reply 
to what lie had observed on the deljiy of ships, 
laid* that tyflP pepasioped, not by 

th# Contpany* hot hy pohhe nmcrfcncicif ^ hut ia 
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his opinion, the ships intended for the commerce 
of private individuals, ought to be kept sepa- 
rate and distinct, and should not be diverted, 
under any circumstances, from the business for 
which they were professedly intended. The ships, 
which the hon. gentleman alluded toj as being 
placed under the direction of Sir Home Popham,' 
did not arrive at their destination until long after 
they were expected, which created vciy consider- 
able inconvenience to the merchants. This was 
one of the strongest points against that system 
which he wished to correct. He thanked the 
hon. Proprietor for the instance he had stated, 
which was a very important one, and he could 
now shew, from the words of the Directors them- 
selves, the great expense which was incurred by 
the dday of the Company’s ships. — Mr. Millet, 
on the 1st of July,. 1809, wrote to Mr, Grant, 
slating that demurrage alone, on seven extra 
shipsi amounted to ,£’91,000. This proved a de- 
viation,. by which both the Company and the 
merchants suffered a 1^,-— be was most anxious 
, to remove such causes of expenditure, and there- 
fore was of opinion, ^that nmhiDgought to interfere 
or jiiteiyene to stop the regular dispatch of shipf 
toapd iirom India, 

^r. K. Smilh observed, that he did not deny 
detentions to have taken place, but he eltprcssly 
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stated, that they were occasioned by political 
•vents— and were delayed only for political pur- 
posesy and not for the advantage of the Corhpany, 
who derived no benefit from them ; they had bcea 
stopped for the exigencies of state, 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. gentleman’s ex- 
planation was exactly what he wanted for his ar- 
gument — It was against the system which per- 
mitted these deviations that he objected. 

The hon. gentleman was then proceeding to 
argue, in opposition to the system which had here- 
tofore existed, and on the difference of opinions 
which prevailed upon it, when he was inter- 
rupted by Sir Hugh Ingliswho said, that the hon* 
Proprietor was arguing as to what the system then 
was, and not what it was to be in future. The 


proposition to the Court was, that the private 
merchants might be allowed to export in their 
own ships, without any reference to what had 
heretofore been the custom. — Tlie hon. gentle- 
man ougtit not to throw avvay so much dfguineijt 
in endeavouring to point out. the of past 

tinnes.;- — In a great part of what he had said, he 
had not confined hftnscrlf to explahathh. But had 
indulged himifelf in accusation against the Com- 
pany. (Hcitrl Hear ! and efies of Question ! 
Question f) ;4:le entreited they would heat the 
bon. gcml^Oiap. 
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Mr. llartu said, the Court would recollect, 
♦hat when he lasit adclicbscd them, he had not .of- 
fered all the aiguments which he should have 
don^, had he been permitted, and had not so 
many things pressed upon him at the mo- 
ment. 

Sir Hxgh Inglis observed, that if the hon. gen- 
tleman did not state every thing he had to say, 
on a former day, it was not the fault of the Pro- 
prietors or Directors; he had been heard with 
very great patienre. 

Ml. llime, in continuation, said, that, on the 
score of opinion he w ished to call the attention 
of the Court to a fact of gn at importance, men- 
tioned by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Davis) which 
went to prove that the deriation of one of the 
Company’s sbip>, for a political purpose, had 
neaily been the ruin of the Captain. 'Ihisfact 
established the necc'isity of separating t.hc political 
and commercial part of the Company’s system. 
The same bon. gentleman also stated, that, in no 
one year $u there been any difticulty In obtaining 
even 50 CX) tons of the Company’s shipping 
for private trade. He was in the shipping 
hnej and, as his opinion wpuld probably 
have a great Bifect with the publ.ic;, be 
would put it to his candui^r, whether, infrutliand- 
In fact, the priy^te merchant^ l;ad mjt £gpipjaii»^ . 
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ed of having found considerable difficulty in get- 
ting a large allowance of freight ? He did not 
mean to' blame the Court of Directors, but the 
system only and he held in his hand the admis- 
sion of a former Chairman, directly contrary to 
the statement made, that freight could be so 
easily procured. As the hon. gentleman was 
nearly connected with the shipping tr;ade, being 
managing owner of two or three vessels, from 
this circumstance the public would be enabled 
to judge whether his opinion was or was not inr 
terested. When it was alleged, before the 
House of Commons, that the merchants could! 
not get sufficient freight, the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors answered, “ that they were 
ready to admit the complaint, but that it was 
not owing to them that freight was not to be 
had in sufficient quantity.** He (Mr. Hume) 
knew it was not— and it was therefore clear that 
new rules and regulations were called for, with- 
out which the private trade' could not he carried 
on to advantage. ' . ^ 

Mr. Davis rose tb a pmitt of order. Hie fact 
which he had formerly i^ated wqs doubted by the 
honi. gentlemahV ^ho h^4 «ven gone lather than 
the t^pressfon of doubt. Mri Davis was pm^ 
ceedinjg to offer some ekplanatlon in iiippqrt of 
his fiiiritner assertion, thad he cbutli jitocure 5,o66 

2 11 
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tons more than lie could ship at any time,— 
when 

Mr. H. Jackson rose to order, lie said, the 
question really was, ivhethcr the usual course of 
their proceedings should be pursued, or whether 
they should be every moment broken through, for 
the purpose of bearing down an individual ? The 
regular course was, if a gentleman misrepre- 
sented any thing in his speech, for the person 
who conceived himself aggrieved, to correct the 
error when, the ^speech was over j but it was 
quite disorderly to use these frequent interrup- 
tions i and there was not one man in one hun- 
dred who could! possibly continue collected un- 
der sueh circumstances. 

Mr. Hume proceeded, by saying that he chal- 
lenged any merchant or agent, of twenty years 
experience, to stand up and say that he never 
knew an instance in which tonnage could not be 
<procured when it was wanted. He did not meet 
them at one point only ; facts now pressed round 
him op every side. He was satisfied that factli' 
ties had not been afforded to the private mer- 
chants, and the* more be thought on the subject 
the more firndy be was convinced of the neces- 
sity of a change in the present system. An hon. 
gentleman who spoke third in the deWte (Mr. 
R. Grant) began his speech by stating, in ‘one 
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sweeping clause, ihat all the facts which he 
(Mn. llurpc) adduced, were entirely irrelevant 
or uttel^ly inconclusive. Those statements, which 
he was not able to overthrow, he very prudently 
set aside i observing that he would not notice 
them, there being many other persons in the 
Court better calculated to perform that task. 
Now it was in the recollection of the Court 
with what applause that speech was receiv- 
ed i aitliough he had hoped that instead of 
theoretical argument the Court would have 
looked to practical proofs j iherefpre h.e 
would dismiss the speech of the. hdn. gen* 
rlenian, which, however el^gent, did not 
contain one item that related to tuty thing he had 
said. He. had condemned a publication, //re 
Edinburgh Revkxvy wiiich., wish a slight altera- 
tion of the text, he would say was “ as able as 
It was useful,” for having reasoned erroneolisly, 
in adducing fepts which occurred in ’.Vi53i[ (ahd 
whifh were rnentioned by Sir Philip Fraheis ih 
^ his letter) as a groun<d foi^. legistative enactmenl 
now j, but he himself, ^lijpg ii»t6 the same error 
for which he blanifid . observe,: that the 
private mefcbants, In Thdia^^#^ '^resent very 
re$p^able menl he then wqht back to the 
time of .Lord, a! juded'^ij!, tbq mischii^’fe 

which a similar, class then occa- 

« R 2 
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sioned, as a foundation for putting the Company 
on their guard against the recurrence ‘of similar 
mischiefs in 1814. 

Howevcir gratified he, as well as the Court, 
might be by the hon. gentleman’s flowery meta- 
phors and fine flowing language, yet as his whole 
speech proceeded on the ill-grounded assumption, 
that adventurers would be allowed to wander 
through the East unrestrained, for which suppo- 
sition there Was no foundation whatever, the 
whole of his reasoning, which was built on that 
mistake, must falf to the ground j the falsity of 
his data^ and the consequent error of his argu- 
ment, being apparent. ** If,” said the 

hon. gentleman, ** individuals were permitted to 
range from coast to coast, from island to island, 
without regulation or control, what must be the 
effedt ?” He would agree with the hon. gentle- 
maii, that if such a thing were allowed, the re- 
iiilts would be terrible ; but the correspondence 
of His Majesty’s Ministers bore him out in the 
assertion, that regulatioiisWouId be adopted, cal-, 
Oulated ito repress ahy' SUcIi ' Occurrences, Ano- 
ther ingenious argument ^ Of ' the 'hOn. gentleman 
"was foundied on an askfrtitfti, that he ^Mr. IfUme) 
ih^d^^tat^d, ^at, under the heW fegtrtat^,ithe 
ihcrd^e* of trade ^ould'hO hidejinilt. ’ ''i^tb^gh 
this expression had travelled round the Court, 
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he begged to observe, that he had not made use 
of it. .What he said was, that as the trade had 
increased beyond what was expected, they' had 
no right to fix positively the boundary at which 
that increase would stop $ but the hon. gentieman 
(Mr. R. Grant) having assumed this expression, 
went on to state, that, as the increase of trade 
would be indefinite, the intercourse of indivi- 
duals with the East-Indies would be indefinite 
also. All that he had wished to state was, that 
even if the trade were pushed to its utmost ex- 
tent, it must be carried on under such, regula- 
tions as were calculated to prevent danger to the 
country. Another hon. gen^eman (Mr. Plomer) 
asserted, that his speech was suited to a meeting 
of Liverpool or Bristol merchants, but yyas not 
adapted to the Court in which it was delivered. 
Kow if, in an assembly of gentlemen, connected 
with India affairs, and engaged in argumej^t on 
them, statements and details relative to the com- 
mercial and political situation of that t^uptry 
were irrelevant, to, the subject under discussion, 
he knew not what could be termed,. rcjeviint. 
Yet such was the effect cf prejudice;, jhat^hat 
part of the hpn. gentleman’s speech was ^^ap- 
plauded; though another, bon^ gei^iepran^^r. 
iR* Jackson) had pbserved, if thosse facts. 
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which i-.c hor*. proprietor (Mr. Pio 'j deemed 
irrelevc,.', vvcre not answered, d:.' ica.ve 

the Court with “ vantajic trioui; t iion. 
Proprietor, however, vviio coni . e ~u dial ; r tie* 
rived his knowledge on the sti’-j;,'. L ironi L:,o>cs 
and conversation, boldly dchij^iiatcd tih tne.si. facts 
as by no means applicable to the subject. Aiier 
exposing tlie falla> y of the' assertion, when coii- 
trasted with the opinion of the bon. gentleman 
(Mr. J ackson), he thought he might dismiss that 
pa;rt of tlie subject w'ithout any farther notice. 
Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Impey) required 
more attention. He had culled him (Mr. J lunie) 
the organ of Lord Buckinghamshire and the 
Ministers, because he had espoused the claims of 
the Outports. Did that hon. gentleman also 
consider Mr. Waitbman to |)e the organ of Mi- 
nisters, because he had, on the*preceding day, and 
in another place, supported the same principles? 
Yet it could not be denied, that so far from being 
friendly to the administration, Mr. Waithman 
had done every thing in. his f^p?r to cry them 
down. The conduct of 3i4r. Waithman . had 
been highly creditable to him (Jmscs ) ; he meant 
so far as rented to the subject of the rcncwid 
the CkJtnpany’s charter j and he thought tiic speech 
which li^d been delivered by him in the Comniop 


i , 1 1.4 L ; w t i * 

L irp’51 LjOkis 
ah ihc.si. facts 
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Council, on the East-India question, was worthy, 
from its-raoderation, of the particular 'attention 
of that Court. 

The hon. gent. (Mr. had told them, 

that they ought to look to opinions only, and that* 
facts were of no importance. — Now he subn)kted 
to the candoiir of the Court, vvhether they were 
not met there to decide by the experience of the 
last twenty years ? and he hoped they would not 
sanction conclusions founded merely on opinion. 
The same hon, gent, had observed, that not one- 
thirtieth part of what had fallen from him was ap- 
plicable to the question ; and yet he concluded by 
hoping, that the whole of his speech would be 
publishedt and laid before the country, as the 
surest means of serving the cause of the East-ln- 
dia Company. Now, if his statements were not 
applicable, he was at a loss to know how they 
could either serve or injure the cause. Surely, if 
they were so irrelevant, they could not operate 
either one way or the other. 'I'hc hon. gent, pro- 
ceeded on an assumption, that Government in- 
tended to destroy the political rights and privi- 
leges of the Company. — “ Will it be permitted,’* 
said he, that they should rob us of those rights 
to which we are entitled ? will not sueh .In at- 
tempt produce unpopularity? Does a Minister 
cxi.st, so weak and wicked as to endeavour to 
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subvert our establtshments ? ’* He (Mr. Hume] 
would say that it would require a strona anc 
powerful Minister indeed to disfranchise theX!!oiu< 
pany of its rights.— No weak Minister would at 
tempt, or could effect such a purpose. — ^But the 
hon. gent, was completely wrong in Lis assump* 
tigm i for there wa^ not the smallest evidence oi 
any such intention existing on the part of Govern- 
meat. He had also accused them of a design 
to teiur the India Company limb from limb, that 
it$ memlii^s might be given to the Outports as a 
remuneration for the loss of the Slave-trade.” 
This thought was a most ungracious subject to 
mention, and was indeed acting on the prioci- 
ple of “ ripping up old sores,” witl# which he 
had been unjustly charged. He contended, that 
he a true friend to the Company •, he wished 
tl^m to ffouxish, as a tree, under whose refreshing 
sf^e^the population of India might find protec- 
tion ^ but seeing a sucker, which bad the effect 
of impairing the growth of the tree, he could not; 
conceive it improper to use the pruning knife, 
with 9. skilful hand; uudi hiy removing that 
branch, to load the tree with fruit and foliage, 
lie had spoken nothing but the truth, and no 
compliment was due to him for having perfotmed 
his duty ; but, when he was conscious of 4he rec- 
titude of hU actions, he must reprobate the con*: 
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duct of the hon. gent., in haring designated him. 
as an enemy to the Company ; and he thfew the 
assertion back in the teeth of him that made it.^ 
{ Cries of order). 

Mr. Tmpey denied that he had made any suck 
accusation. 

Mr. Hume continued by saying, that the mea* 
sure which he supported would not only increase 
the commerce of India, but add to the power and 
influence of the Company,— He was, therefore, 
no enemy to them, as had been most unfiihriy in- 
sinuated. He had stated, in that Court, his rea- 
sons for having come forward. He had stated 
them most distinctly j and he would prove to 
demonstration the propriety of the views which 
he had promulgated. 

Sir Hugh Inglis said, the hon. gent, had been 
indulged to a very great extent ; he wished that 
indulgence to be still continued to him ; but be 
hoped he would confine himself simply to expla- 
nation. 

Mr. Hume said, diat if to speak in his own de- 
fence, and to throw back those opinions which 
had been improperly imputed, to him, was con- 
sidered irregular, he had too much confidence in 
the of hk argument, to persevere in that 
course, the hon. gent, bad Observed, ti nt the 
£ait*Ind[ui Company ought to bear both the 

S s 
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sword and purse ; and that the former was ne- 
ee^ry to their success in commerce. If he (-Mr. 
Hume) had made such an assertion, he might 
truly indeed have been termed “ the enemy of 
the Company.” Undoubtedly, defence and pro- 
tection should be granted to those engaged in 
commercial transactions, but the coupling the 
sword with the purse, by thehon. gent., was one 
of the severest reflections on the present political 
Government of India. The hon. gent dwelt with 
great fl»rce on the ill success which attended Mr. 
Pox, in meddling with the East-India Company, 
In '1783*4.—” Did he not fail in his attempt ?” 
exclaimed tlte hon. gent.— He ■ (Mr. Hume), 
knew that he was foiled, and very properly j and 
if any other man stood up to effect a similar ob- 
ject, he trusted that he also would experience a 
similar disappointment. But thehon. gentleman’s 
^IBaumhing was not correct, Ibr JUn'd Bucking- 
hamshire's letter expressly said, ” that no mat;enal 
change in the poHtical situation of the Company, 
was ihtended,’'-^wiserca» ll w knowixthat Mr, 
Fox used all his exertmi»^ha^rociiie the whole of 
the £ast«Iiidia patronage.: an sKtletnpt, as 

:^tliKt,.iixast puii down anyMiaister ; hutieliwBt dw 
Cloiirt he carried* away by nsoi idea, 

Timtances. were at ail similar, r It w^ wotiiihes^ 
^«d to jtakewny^iuiig ton the 
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was bene6cial. The petitioners only requested a 
portion of the trade, which he thought hehad 
dcfinonstrated to be a losing one. He sboold bib 
glad if he could follow the hon. gent, in his high 
eulogiiim on the Court of Directors, on the present 
occasion ; but, as he differed so much from them, 
on the propriety of breaking off the negotiation, 
be could not proceed so far as the hon. gent, bad 
done. Another gent. (Mr. Twiss) had coihmenced 
his speech by adverting to the outcry which had 
been made about the Company’s monopoly; 
and then proceeded to argue against the present, 
as not being a proper time to make any altera- 
tion ; but he ought to have known, that if ever 
a change was to take place, the present was the 
most favourable period for it ; when India was in 
a state of perfect tranquillity, unmolested by an 
enemy, either within or without. 

On the subject jof smuggling, the lion. gent, 
said, using the language of an hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. H. Grant) that it oould not be prevented ; 
for even the acts of Buonaparte were insufficient 
to cbeck^he exertkmis of: ^mnimercial enterprise. 
This argument was;.dieckiediy.in favour of that 
for wdweb :.he contended ; for the commerce 
whidi st America carried .bn > widi India, was of 
sticb a description, i the woild could not 
do^ withmH; and whsblb if fhe ‘Americans lad 

2 s 2 
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not been allowed to engross the trade, must have 
felJeh into the hands of the British merchants* 
Hie hon. gent, observed, that if one-half per 
cent, was sufficient to induce men to smuggle bul- 
lion out of the country, there could be no doubt 
that a profit of 96 per cent., which would be de- 
rived from the smuggling of Teas, would occa- 
TOn an incalculable increase of illicit traffic. But 
he should recollect the specific difference between 
the two articles. The exchange with France had 
long been from 34 to 40 per cent, against this 
country ; in consequence of which, a man might, 
by conveying lOOO guineas from Dover to Calais 
gain a considerable sum, whilst by conveying 
a pound of tea, which would occupy the same 
space, he might gain the enormous profit of five 
shillings, the amount of the duty on that article. 

The hon. gent, then proc edcd to make some 
remarks on the speech of Mr. Randle Jackson, to 
which he had listened with great anstiety and at- 
teiiti(H).*<ViNow, that hon. gent, did not ob^ct to 
any statement^ except one, which he had made \ 
and in fact had supported ^ whole of his argu- 
ment&i He { Mr, Jackson) differed from the hon. 
JCKrectmr (Mr. Grant), and admitted that the India 
ti^e was oapabhr Tik hon, gent, 

had aho allowed hit be relevant, ahdnb- 

that hhbad bee^ a dty task, inedisweying 
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him ; but he was 'at a loss to know on what point 
he and the hon. and learned gent, had di^red. 
'!|'he hon. gent, indeed called on them to con»der 

■*i ■ ■ 

that they were a great Company, and to beware 
of what they were about to hazard ; but, like the 
hon. gent, who preceded him, as he reasoned 
from false premises, his arguments went for no- 
thing, He also called to their recollection the 
fat| of a former Minister, who had fallen in an 
attefnpt to subvert the Company. “ And,” 
said the bon. gent. ** where the lion failed, shall 
we permit the more ignoble race to bear away 
the spoil ?” Undoubtedly not j but those appre- 
hensions that seemed to fill the minds of hon. gen- 
tlemen were utterly groundless* Ministers had 
given them no reason to suppose, that their poli- 
tical influence would be at all impaired. The 
hon. gent, seemed to insinuate the charge of in- 
consistency against Lord Melville, as belching 
to a Cabinet,^ whose opinions appeared- at 

variance with those which , he had foxmedynppo- 
fesaed.-^They should ^not .forget, that ,his,; lUird- 
ship had merely slated opinions, whiqh circum- 
stances might alttn ! and; if the representations 
whidb the Bufd of ;Bi*^ngham.shire. had alluded 
to, <K;cltston)sd a HI. his senjtiments, it, was 

highly to his honor that . he acknowledged his, 4:00- 
victioi};of/the eftof of his^^pievibus opiniqiw.. . But 
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the hon. gent, seemed to think the noble Lord 
ought to withdraw his. support from the adminis- 
tration, like Lord Wellesley or Mr. Canniiig, who 
retired from a cabinet, the principles of which 
they did not approve. He saw the circumstance 
in a very different light ; and, he thought, it was 
much to the credit of Lord Melville, who came 
manfuliy forward and avowed his charge of opi- 
nion. The Earl of Buckinghamshire’s letter^ of 
the 24th of December, stated, “ that Govern- 
ment were induced to revise the arrangement 
which had been in contemplation in consequence 
of the importance of the representations made to 
them j” and he (Mr. Hume) hoped the East-In- 
dia Company would have the candour, like Lord 
Iklelviile, to hear every argument on the subject, 
to weigh them maturely; and, if they saw rea- 
son for an alteration in their opinion, to stand 
torward and avow it. — In conclusion, Mr. Hume 
apoli^ucd for hgving detained the Court so Jong, 
and proposed, if it should meet the wish ofjhe 
Court, that tii .^ hon. gent. {Mr. Weyland). .rfjould 
wiihdratv the original resolutiop, and he . would 
also withdraw his amendment, till he couM as- 
certa,h) what tliose alterations were, whieh the 
lion, genf, had, on a former day, declared .Jt ;to 
be his intention to make, in the propofi^ooft- 
which were to be submitted totbcin. 
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Sir Hugh higlis that the Court was in 

possession of the original Resolution, moved bj 
his hon. friend (Mr. Weyland) ; that it was like- 
wise in possession of the amendment proposed by 
the hon. Proprietor, who has just sat down ; and 
he submitted to his hon. friend, that he ought not 
to withdraw his Resolution, and that the sense of 
the Court ought to be taken both on that and on 
the amendment. At that late hour of the evening, 
exhausted, as they must be, by the length of dis- 
cu%sto» which had taken place, if he were to fol- 
low the hon. Proprietor (xMr. Hume) through his 
speech, (for in fact it was a speech, and not an ex~ 
pUination,) he should be guilty ort’ue same error 
into which that gep.tleman had fallen, and should, 
perhaps, completely tire out their patience.—He 
hoped, however, he should be indulged in 'offer- 
ing a tew observations on the question now before^ 
the Court— be should indeed state but few, for 
if he had the ability, the subject h^d been so well 
debated, and every argument advanced against 
the privilege of the C4>inpany, been so ably an- 
swered, that little Was left for him to say. 

Before the (jiiestion was j>ut, however, he must 
call their attention to the opinions of Statesmen, 
which he had seen, in the course of this debate, in 
tbeJiiinds of many gentlemen. {Vide App.) 

1 hose great statcsmeo,'Mr. Pitt and Mr, Dun- 
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das, had left thd^ fccorde^ opinions, not a1<Me 
in their speeches and writings, but in the ni^ 
sures they adopted for the renewal of the Charter, 
in 1793. That not less eminent man, Mr. Fox, 
whose loss the nation had to deplore, with his 
great rival statesman, Mr. Pitt, in his famous 
Bill of 1783, never proposed touching the exclu- 
sive trade of the Company ; far less did he con- 
template the opening of theOutports to the 
culations of individuals. Another great statesman 
(Marquis "Wellesley), who, happily for the nation, 
was still living, though favourable to an opening 
of the trade, to a certain and limited extent, 
from his local knowledge of India, and the dan- 
ger attending too great an intercourse between 
European adventurers, and the natives of India, 
never entertained so wild an idea as to allow ships 
of individuals, from England, to range over the 
vast Indian ocean, or to return to the Outports of 
this kingdom } his enlarged mind was satisfied 
wMi tnaking London the emporium Jndiw 
4 SOnimercc. (Hear ! heari) What had they 
to set against these great authorities, and the ar., 
^ments they have listened lo in that room with 
sO much pleasure ? They had to set agiaumst 
them the reasoning of the hon, 
amendment, bnd perliaps tim opinion of the 
seconder, frr he had not frtvouied the Coast with 
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any arguments ; high as he rated the abilities of 
the -bon. mover of the anrendraent, he must say» 
he had 'not made any impression on his mind. 
They had also indeed the opinions of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, but they were founded on arguments 
which they had no opportunity of hearing. In 
179S,the letters of the parties interested in open- 
ing the trade, were transmitted to the Court of 
Directors; and where conferences took place 
with His Majesty’s Minister, minutes of the pro- 
ceedings were handed over to them, and. ulti- 
mately submitted to the Court of Proprietors, 
On the present occasion they had not been so for- 
tunate — they were ignorant of what had passed at 
the conferences between Ministers and the De- 
putations from the Outports— and they had beeri 
referred for information to the petitions with 
which the table of the House of Commons was 
loaded. (Hear! hear!) 

The hon. mover of the amendment stated, (he 
presumed as a reason for the, opposition of the 
Court of Directors,) that their patronage would 
be lessened. If such unworthy motives could 
operate on the minds of gentlemen behind that 
bar, he would tell the hon. gentleman that in 
this case, the argument Aycnild not avail him, as 
the great mass of patronage would remain the 
sanm to the Court of Ilirectors, 0ie«r / fmur t) 
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whether the trade were extended to the Outports, 
or confined to the City of London. But there 
was a description of patronage which would be 
materially affected by the removal of the trade to 
the Outports j which, though of no irriportance to 
the Directors, in an interested point of vicw% they 
would be extremely sorry to lose. What would 
become of that meritorious class of men, the Com- 
manders and Officers of their noble fleet of ahij^js, 
and their retired military officers, worn out in the 
service, many of them covered with wounds, and 
all with honour ? — Was it to be supposed, that 
Government would continue to them, the very 
liberal allowance, which they received from 
the Company ? Was it to be imagined that Go- 
vernment would place them on a better footing than 
the servants of the public, at home ? Their naval 
officers, too, who had been unfortunate in their 
service, and who, from age or infirmities, w'erc 
unable to continue iu it, derived asubsistence from 
the benevolent institution of Poplar, which was 
second only to the great national establishment at 
Greenwich — It received not only tliem, but their 
widows i and even the widows of petty officers 
and seamen. — This hospital was supported by 
contributions from tlieir ships, and the moment 
fheir commerce was destroyed, that splendid en- 
dowment must fall with it. — {Hear I bewr!) 
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And what would be the fate of the Officers of tlie 
Hquse and Warehouses, who coraoienced their 
services in early life, and many of whom were now 
grown grey in it ? Had the hon. mover consider- 
ed what was to be done forthese persons ^ he says, 
indeed, that the Government will naake compen- 
cation to them, — but had he reflected on the extent 
to which that compensation would be called for ? 
did he know that it would demand millions? if 
they took from them their trade, they might 
also take their territory.-— Would Government 
make a compensation to them for their stock, 
which was estimated by that great states* 
man, the late Lord Melville, at ^200,000,000? 
Would they prepare to demand of the country a 
sum of this magnitude ? Would they make com- 
pensation to the owners of docks, or to the. 
owners of yards, who had built, and were now 
building their ships ; and who, it their trade was 
destroyed, must suffer deeply ? Looking at these, 
and the other great interests at stake, the Court 
^vould have been happy could they have met the 
views of His Majesty’s Ministers, without yield- 
ing that on which the power rested, of conduct- 
ing their affairs with safety to the Company and 
advantage, to the public. The claimants them- 
selves would not be benefited by what they de- 
manded i on tlie contrary, he was convinced they 
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lyould be the first and greatest sufferers. Disap- 
pointed in their expectations, new clamours, and 
perhaps better founded than the present, would 
arise. They would state to Ministers, that the 
trade to India had bem <m unjm^n^ive boon, 
and they would demand the China trade as a re- 
compense i which even the hon. mover would 
not consent to part with, as he understands him 
to say, that this branch of commerce should re- 
main with them. In the mean time, in default of 
other articles, the private traders might fill their 
ships with sugar and coffee, to the great injury of 
the West India Colonies. 

He should make one more short observation 
before he concluded , had there been no Com- 
pany, there would have been no territorial pos- 
sessions ; they were acquired by the funds of the 
Company ; they had been supported and secured 
by the commerce of the Company. The horn 
mover had sitid a good deal about the increased 
commerce of the American and private trade to 
the East- indies. Did he know, that in th<»e 
years when the American and private trade 
flourished most, the funds destined for their 
commerce were diverted to the defence and pre- 
servation of their empire , in the East ? And to 
this circumstance the extension of the Americaii 
trade was in a great measure owing. . 
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lliis was not to be considered as a commer- 
cial, but as a great political question ; and the 
late Lord Melville, whose authority he had 
often referred to, expressly stated, that the poli- 
tical and commercial interests of the Company 
were so blended w'ith those of the State, as to 
render it impossible to divide them, without 
danger to the Empire. The hon. Gentleman had 
complained, that the extra ships of the Company 
were diverted from commercial to political pur- 
poses. This very circumstance was a strong 
argument for the continuance of the present 
system j tor it shewed that the State and the 
Company were formed to uplioUI each other j and 
thotigh sometimes It might press hard on com- 
merce, yet the inconvenience was greatly over- 
balanced by the benefit derived by the Country at 
large. He should conclude by hoping His Majes- 
ty's Ministers would look upon this as a question 
on which the talety of India depended. I-et them, 
therefore, beware, lest by opening the trade in 
the manner proposed, they did not shake the 
foundation of this establishment, and bring to 
the ground never to rise again, the fabric of 
their national greatness, (lieitaat’jd appJansc ) 
Hie amendment’ was then put from the chair, 
jod negatived j Mr. Hurrie, alone, holding up 
f.-.-' liki.ui in favour of it. Tire original Re.solutbu 
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was then put, and, with the exception of tiic 
same gentleman, carried unanimously. 

Mr. We^landf in rising to propose the second 
Resolution, which comprised, in a smaller space, 
the various topics contained in the series oi Reso- 
lutions which were submitted to the" Court on 
the 19th of January, observed, tliat, after the 
unanimity which appeared in agreeing to the 
Resolution that had justj been carried, there 
was no necessity for him to say much in proposing 
the next — in all probability, any remarks which 
might be offered in opposition to it, would go 
merely to the propriety of extending the Trade to 
the Outports. Now, if the whole question were 
confined to that point, and did not include the 
apprehension of ulterior danger, the business 
could admit of little argument. But, if the trade 
to India were thrown open, what would become 
of the China trade P — what would become of 
the Indian Empire .? — Although the hon. gentle- 
man had disclaimed anv <lesire to interfere with 
that trade. His Majesty’s Ministers, of whom he 
was the advocate, could have no other intentions ; 
for it was perfectly clear, if the extension now 
proposed did not answer the views of the mer- 
chants at the Outports, the Company w6uld he 
called upon to give up every thing they possessed. 
He would nof'de tain the Court longer j the print 
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crple had been so fully discussed on the first Re- 
solution, as, in all probability, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of any further debate. He then proposed 
the second Resolution i ( Appendix) — which, 
having been read — 

Mr. Randle fach:an expressed an objection to 
that passage in which the Company were repre- 
sented as having exported goods to India, at a 
lo.ss, for the purposes of benefiting the manufac- 
tures of the mother country. This, he observ'ed, 
went to prove that the Company had lost by the 
India trade, which v.’as contrary to the whole 
course of argument advanced by the gentleman 
wiio opposed the Amendment. The fact was, 
that though the East- India trade was not a very 
T»rofitable concern, it was not a losing one ; but, 
mote than all, it was the great pillar of the Com- 
pany’,s establishment. They ought not, therefore, 
to countenance an expression vvhicii their ene- 
mies would gladly seize hold of, and from which 
tiiey might draw the mo.st erroneous conclusions, 

Sir Hugh Inglis thought the Resolution was 
sufficiently guarded. The case was simply this •, 
they carried on a trade in Wo'dlens for the ad- 
vantage of our manufacturers ; they lost by the 
Woollens, but they gained by the general returns : 
so that, on tlje whole, they were not losers.* — 
The same observation applied to Tin, 
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M-\ Handle Jackson said, if the passag^e applied 
only to woollens, he was not prepared with infor- 
mation to argue it one way or the other ; but, he 
•w*as sure, if it were taken generally, it was a 
dangerous proposition, from wliich very incorrect 
conclusions might be drawm. 

Mt. Hume submitted, whether that Court, to 
use the words of the hon. gentleman, might not 
lay itself open to some ** incorrect conclusion,*' 
if they proceeded, without further consideration, 
to agree to so voluminous a Resolution.— He 
would, therefc; *, suggest, that the Resolutions 
be printed, that, tliey might have an opportunity 
tS deciding, after they were perfectiy acquainted 
with the nature of that, on which they were called 
to give their opinion. 

Mr. J1c;yland observed, that every argument had 
been adduced, in the course of the discussion, 
which bore, in the remotest degree, on the ques- 
tion } and the principle of the Resolution was 
])erfectly well understood,— He could sec no r.e- 
cci ity for a new discussion on that which had 
already been so fully debated. 

Mr. Irnpey after theesemplary patience which 
had been manifested in the discussion on the 
Amendment, observed, it would be quite unpar- 
donable in him to trouble the Court at any great 
length, — Having disposed of the first Rcso- 
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lution, they were called upon to proceed willi 
the second, which did not precisely meet his 
ideas, as stiil uartakin,^ of the defect of its origi- 
nal concoction, that of going too much into de- 
tail. Nevertheless, as it seemed to contain the 
case of the Company, and as it might appear, 
that a ditTorcnce of opinion existed amongst 
them, if they went into argument upon it, he 
hoped it would be carried with the same unani- 
mity as that which had preceded it. 

At the conclusion of the last debate, an obser- 
vation fell from an hon. Proprietor, one of the 
City Members (Alderman Atkins), which, if not 
answered, might create some misapprehension. 
The hon. Proprietor asked, “ whether the Court 
of Directors could not again hold a communica- 
tion with His Majesty’s Ministers, and state to 
them, that the Company was willing to open the 
trade on a libera! footing ?” Ni>w, from this, the 
public might imagine that there was an objection 
to open the private trade on a liberal foolingj 
but the fact was directly the reverse j the Com- 
pany had gone much farther than had ever before 
been demanded cf them j they had conceded the 
extension to the private trader, without any res- 
triction as to ^‘ps dr cargoes. The public should 
p^ectly unrlci^tadd what was the question in disi- 
putej he. would repeat, what he had said over 
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and over again^ that the private trade had nothing 
to do with it. Had the hon. gentleman who 
opened the debate, proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the propriety of extending the trade, still 
he was doing nothing more than “ beating the 
wind,” for he looked upon that point to have 
been given up, — but it was the duty of the hon. 
gentleman to have shewn, that the admission of 
the Outports to a participation in the import trade, 
would not occasion such an increase of smug- 
ging, as would ultimately destroy the China 
trade. He ought to have shewn, that if the 
Company refused to grant the demand, the India 
government could be removed out of their hands, 
without any danger, either to the establishments 
abroad, or to the constitution at home. He be- 
lieved that the present was hot very wide of the 
proposition submitted to Parliament in 1783, 
and he did not think that they could do better 
than recur to the example which was set them at 
that period j when all those persons, any way 
connected with the Company in London, saw 
that the proposition was hostile to their interests, 
they appealed to Parliament, and myriads of in- 
dividuals signed the petitions j but they ought not 
tQ cpnHne themselves to those only who were in 
l^ndoh, they ought to call for assistance on the 
iaiaers of Cornwall, and the clothiers of the 
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North of England, both of whom were greatly- 
benefited by the Company, and by whose des- 
truction they would be materially affected ; 
though these manufacturers might procure orders 
for the East, after the Company had ceased to 
exist, they would never receive them so regularly 
as they had been accustomed to do. He considered 
these persons as their natural allies, who ought to 
come forward in their defence. In recurring to the 
year to which he had before alluded, they ought to 
remember, that their cause was not gained by 
the representation of their friends nor the elo- 
quence of their advocates. Whatever effect they 
might have had on the public mind, still it was 
not by them they were ultimately saved. When 
reason and argument were no longer listened to ; 
when the Company were overborne by clamour, 
a light shone out on their affairs from an higher. 
POWER. The Company could not forget, that it 
was the highest personage in the Country, the 
object at present of their deepest regret, as he 
had always been of their utmost veneration, who 
supported them. He saw that the blow was 
aimed at his authority, and from this constitu- 
tional view of the subject, for he (Mr. Impeij) 
always considered it in a constitutional view, the 
East-India^Cotnpany derived its salvation* Might 
>t not likewise appear to the great personage 
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now acting in the name and on the behalf of His 
Majesty, that precisely the same measure was 
liable to the same degree of constitutional jea- 
lousy ? Might he not apprehend that the power, 
of which he was the guardian and the depository, 
would be impaired by the projected alteration of 
the Company’s system? For his part he could 
not conceive that those pov. ers which were con- 
sidered dangerous in the hands of Mr. Fox, 
could become harmless in those of Lord Liver- 
.pocd or of any other Miriister . — (Hear / hear !) 
His Royal Hi ghness had always shewn the utmost 
anxiety for the rights of his subjects, ai d there- 
fore they might rt a. onably hope that he would 
never suffer any Minikcr of the Crown to be 
paramount to the Sovereign, 

The second resolution was then put, being 
as follows:— 

Jtesohedf-^ThtX on former discussions relative to the 
renevrai of the Company’s charier, and particularly in 
1793, His Majesty’s Government were prepared, at the 
outset, to state the precise extent of concession Which 
could safely be allowed to the petitioners against the 
Company’s charter; and their mature conviction ap- 
peared then to be, that the regulated monopoly of the 
Cmnpany was essential to the interests of the country, 
and that this consideraUon alone was a su6ficient answer 
to all pretences for interference w'ith that ihohopoly. 

That the territonal possessions of the Company Ih In- 
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dia arc their certain right, and that the system provided 
fer tile Indian Goveriunent by the wisdom of ParKa- 
ineiit, together with the disinterested spirit in which it 
has been administered by the Company, have extended 
and consolidated the British Empire in the East, and 
added to the strength and glory of the British Empire 
at Home. 

That the trade of the Company has long ceased to 
bear the character of a strict monopoly ; and that, by 
some further modifications, if thonght indispensable, ih 
addition to the arrangements of 1793 and of 1802, it 
may be rendered as much an open trade, as tvill be 
consistent with the security of revenue and the prospe> 
rity and safety of t!ie Indian EraiJire. 

That it is the opinion »f the ablest Indian statesmen, 
ixs well as of the generality of persons acquainted with 
India, that no large or sudden ;«ldition can be made to 
the amount of British exports to that country or China; 
that this opinion is confirmed by the practice of the 
Americans, wlio export chiefly bullion, and by the 
overloaded state of the Indian markets ; that the habits 
and religion of the natives are hostile to any sueh ex« 
tension : and that the Company actually salFer a loss in 
this department of their concerns, with the view of eni- 
ploying the capital, and encouraging the industry of 
their countrymen M home. 

That so fer as> ^elates to the ordinary produce of In- 
dia, the import trade is now carried to the full extent 
of the demand, as appears by the value of three millions 
and a half sterling of private property at this moment 
remaining in the CopBpany’s Warehouses ; and that to 
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open the Outports to that trade, ■would be no otlicr tlian 
a ruinous transfer of it into new channels, to the de- 
struction of immense and costh’ establishments, and the 
beggary of many thousands of industrious individuals, 

Thai an extension of the trade in other products, the 
supposed effect of opening the Outports, could be real- 
ised only by a large transfer of capital to India, and its 
consequent colonization ; that, if realized, it might 
fatally interfere with the manufactures of England, or 
■W’iih her commerce to countries where similar products 
are already raised by British capital, imported in Bri- 
tish shipping, and paid for by British manufacturers, 
and that thus, such extension would deeply injure those 
Very persons wlio are most impatiently petitioning for 
it. 

That any unrestrained intercourse of Europeans with 
our Indian Empii’e is highly to be deprecated j that 
the unlimited competition of commercial agents would, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the counlr}'^, pro- 
duce a boundless scene of confusion and fraud, and 

ultimately the ruin of the manufacturers themselves;” 
and that tempting opportunities would be held out to 
the agents to maintain illicit intercourse with the Na- 
tive Powers, aiid to conduct a dangerous system of 
comfnuhication with China from the l^stcrn Islands. 

That this Court do most highly approve the conduct 
of the Directors upon the vital question of admitting 
the Outports to the import trade from India j titid that 
the Confusion and hazard from irregular sales at the 
Outports, the loss of the revenue from smuggling, a^td 
the consequent ruin of the Company’s China trade, *ire 
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decisive obstacles t» the policy of such a measure 
they are therefore firmly of opinioi), that the Court of 
Directors should, on no consideration whatever, ced? 
this point i» the discussion. 

I’hat it also appears, from numerous petitions pre- 
sented to the last Parliament, that on the faith of ap- 
proved and long established practice, an immense capi- 
tal has been invested in establishments, peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the export trade between India and China ; and 
that many heavy engagements have been entered into 
by persons in the city of London, and on both banks 
of the Thames, from Loiulon-bridge to Gravesend, the 
very subsistence of many of whom depends upon the 
continuance to the port of Loudon of the export trade 
to India and China; and that nearly 10,000 industrious 
artificers, togctlicr with their families, would be in 
danger of beggary, in proportion as they would be 
thrown out of employment, by the removal of tlie ex- 
port trade from its accustomed channel. This Court 
therefore conceives, that it is of vital importance to the 
city and port of London, that the export trade to India 
and China should continue to be carried on as hereto- 
fore. 

That since the high duties on articles imported would 
still remain, the abatement in the price of freight, ex- 
pected by the petitioners to ensue from the subversipn 
of the present system, would be productive of trifling 
relief to the epnsumer ; and that this relief would be 
purcKased at the extreme hazard of the revenue of Cus- 
toms and Excise, now jcoUected easily by. the Cont- 
pany, as wpU as im.uiA|n|; danger to all ‘the sources of 
tfaeir wealth in India, . 
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That there is no foundation, in'fact, for the state- 
ment which ascribes to the Company’s charter the ad- 
vantages efiijo 3 ’ed by neutral foreigners over British 
merchants, in the admission of the former to a trade 
from which the latter are exclud<‘d ; for that the profit 
with which that trade has been carried on by those fo- 
reigners, has been entirely owing to the facilities neces- 
sarily' belonging to their neutral character, and which, 
of course, cannot belong to the merchants of a bellige- 
rent state, 

That the discharge of the political functions of the 
Company depends on tlie continuance of its commer- 
cial privileges ; that the propositions of His Majesty’s 
Government, by giving a fatal blow to the commercial 
interests of the Company, w'ill, if insisted on, eventu- 
ally terminate in its political dissolution ; and that po- 
litical advantages, of the highest importance, will thus 
be lost to the country, among which the following de- 
seurve to be distinctly noticed, as much too Valuable to 
be sacrificed for a trifling reduction in the freight of 
Indian goods to Europe. 

1. A marine of 100 large ships, containing a tonnage 
of 103,333 tons, employing 1400 officers and 10,000 
seamen, of acknowledged skill and bravery, and which 
has been found r^dy and able, at all times, to miiiister 
to the national oonvenienoe apd to augment the national 

2. An extensive establishment of yards, which has 
eft^ rendered large and seasonable assistance to the 
Roy'al !^vy, and might, in oase| of necessity, be made 
■availablete the national defence. ' 

3 . The temittance of the fortunes anemnuldted lif 
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above 3,000 officers of the Company's military service; 
aud some hundreds of civil servants, 'which are trans- 
ferred to the capita), and stimulate the industry of 
Britain. 

That, in addition to these considerations, the Khcral 
disbursements of the Company for national enterprizes^ 
and the meritorious contribution of their service to tlie 
National Fund of strength and tjlory, are entitled to a 
just and honourable remembrance, in the preparation 
ol an}' measure which may vitally affect their intercstr. 

That connected with this department of the subject, 
IS the extreme danger to which, in casa of the Com- 
pany’s dissolution, the balance of the Constitution would 
bu (‘xposed, by the transfer of the Indian Patronage to 
tlieCnawri, and the enormous burden which would be 
catuiled on the public, in satisfvuig the claims of cons* 
peiisation on behalf of the Company, and of ail the 
complicated inicrcbts which would be involved in its 
fate. 

I'hat, by the destruction of tlie Company, a vast 
number of those Proprietors, amongst whom its capital 
of twelve millions stt^ling is divided, would be reduced 
to extreme distress; and nearly forty thousand persons, 
directly employed by the Company, with many others 
indirectly concerned in iti% prosperity, would be brought 
to a state' of absolute bc'ggary. 

Tliat, frpm ihe tenor the preceding 'ponsidera- 
tions, it a|)pcalli to this Court, thatpo case of political 
or cpnimercial ddiin(|ul|^y has been established against ‘ 
the Company, to justify the ruitt with which they are 
tltfaittcopd, or to forfeit dieir claim to a coptinoance of 

2 X 
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their Charter : that, on the contrary, their commercial 
management has been frequently deranged and inter- 
riiptc^d by costly enterprises, to which they were com- 
pelled on grounds of imperial policy, and uljich no 
temporary possession could have inducetl them to exe- 
cute ; tlicil: their rcinutistrances at>uii)st these under- 

% 3 ‘ * 

takings v.\'re silenced h^^ refcrcuce to future and dis- 
tant recompense, in the improved {>ro..pect of perma- 
nent peace, revenue, and commerce, and liiat, by ar- 
guments which implied little less than a pledge that 
their privileges s'louid be coulinued,. at least until their 
indeainivy slipuld be complete : — an<l tuai it is mani- 
festly unjust to allege against them, as a proof of com- 
mercial tnismanagoment, pecuniary diiTiculties arising 
out of this forcible diversion of their commercial funds 
to n:'.t'.on.d purposes. 

That, with a view to tiieir financial difficulties, thus 
incurred on the Public account, die Directors, in the 
year 1803, apprehending the coiii cqucnces of the trans- 
fer of the Indian territorial debt to England, proposed 
methods to meet and p'rovidc for those consequences ; 
but that Xiis M.-Jesty's Ministers refused to forward 
those propositions to India, and tiave not substituted 
any oiIkt proceeding for the same end. 

That the Court appeal confidently to the foUovriug 
particulars, from the close of the Fourth Rtqiort of the 
Onamittee of tlia House of. Commons appointed in the 
late .parliament, fora proof, not only that the Com- 
. pany ba^ carried on their allairs witlioiit any expence 
to tlieiilnahces uf this country, but that the operations 
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•f their system have Leeu in manifold ways beneficial to 
its interests. 

1st. That since 1791, British industry has been en- 
couraged b^* the. euipioyinettt oT .£’40,000,000. 

2d. That the produce and manufactures of JjKlir:, 
purchased lyith this sum, together with those of Ciiiiia 
sold in England, realised in -swic faiaoutit nearly 
.£140,000,000. 

Sd. That the purchase of t'lc produce and manufac- 
tures of England amounted to j£2i) >200,000. 

.4lh. That the emplo' uicnt of British shipping a- 
mounted to *£25 ,000,000. 

5th. That the duties on imports, col'ecled tiiro'; -li 
the Company at a triiim<r expeuce to a- 

mounted to c£'39,:>0' »,000 ; and on exports to c£tj60 OOO; 
— together, *£3 9, 96 0,000. 

Cth. That tijc f'jmbniation tlresc, anti other sums, 
producing 960, 000, shew.s tiuii, on an average 

of the last sevenitvn •. .'ar.s, o£i0,900.C0U has been dif- 
fused in various chatuieis through, tiiu w hole circulation 
of the Britisii Enpuro, &.c. 

That, for proof of the .moral and pohiicai benefits 
derived to tin: population of luditi from the govern- 
ment of the Coajpany, this Court ’appeals to the rtffch 
Report of tue Committee of the Hou.se of Commons, 
which exhibits tlje gratifying ptctore,of. a people raised 
from the lowest disorder and degradation, to a stale of in- 
dustry, security, and freedom ; and that this Coprt confi- 
dently liopes, the improvt ioeiit in the condition of fifty 
niiliiotisof natives wiil not L*., interrupted.,. by the perju- 
cious experiments to which tfie sauQUon of Parliainenc 
is now so loudly solicited. 

. 2x2 
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That the interests of the Compainy- aiser Btfir becdme 
so intcrworen with the political and comniierciail-systiem 
of Britain, that, by their sudden dissekition*. tDe credit 
and grandeur of this coirntry would receive a shocks 
which 7j2ust be perilous,, and might be fataK and that 
the ui ensures proposed by Gov^n-nment are therefore 
anxiously to be deprecated,, inasmuch as they must 
have die effect of bringing the Ccmpaiiy to speedy 
destruction. 

That, with such a case in favor of the Company, 
the Court is assured they may approach Pariia«ient 
with confidence, and without the smallest alarm from 
tJle misrepresentations with which tliey have been 
assailed ; and they are persuaded that the wisdom of 
that enlightened body will never countenance the 
sacrifice of clear and positive interests of one claaa of 
men, to the contingent aaid. uncertain advantage of 
another ; nor demolish a mighty practical system, 
which has been raised by suck immense exertions, ini 
order to place its materiala at the disposal of intcresieif 
speculation. 

That this Court approves, most highly, the firm 
exertions, by which the Directors have now ensdjlet} 
the Company, if necessary, to bring their case in its 
integrity before the tribunal of Parliament. Tliey 
tender their warmest thanks to the Chairman, the 
Deputy Chairman, and the CeMtrt of Directors, for 
^heir aeal and ability ia su|^fk)rt of .this important 
f and they trust that, if any opening should 
prlnpit kself fer a renes^al of the discussion between 
the uKimanv anef His Maie9tv*s Gotermnent. upon 
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tlie principles detailed in tliis resolution, it will be 
cofiducted by them with tlie energy and moderatiott 
which they have hitherto disp]u3'ed. 

The above resolution was carried without any 
dissentient voice except that of Mr. Hume. The 
^urt then adjourned, sine die* 
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Substance of Lord Buckinghamshire's Letter to 
the Chairman t noticed in page 16 of the Debate. 

“ That as to his (Loni B.’s) niiino being at the head 
of a subscription to take oil' by lotte.rv the cargo of the 
Roiinciji which could not lind a market in India, he 
had no recollection at all of the circumstance. He 
did recollect, that upon the arrival of the Jliikborotigh 
at ^Madras, it had been signified to him by the Captain, 
that he shotihl be utterly ruined, if he was obliged to 
depart without finding a sale for his goods. Upon this 
representation, lie, with others, engaged to take ids 
investment from him, at their owf! risk ; and it was 
afterwards s.>ld without. Joss. 'I'iiis Avas the only re- 
coileciion he liad of any transaction similar to what 
liud been stated.” 


Opinions of the late Lord Melville ^ Lord Gren* 
ville, Marijuis Wellesley^ Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Pitt, Sir Philip Francis, and the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons for India 
Affairs. 

Letter from Lord Melville f dated 2d April 1800. 

“ That the ostensible form of Government, with all 
its consequent extent and detail of patronage, muSt 
remain as it is, l am -persuaded wnll never be called in 
q^ucstion by any but those who may be disposed to sacri- 
fee the freedom and*sccurity of oits' Constitutionp their 
own personal aggrandizement and illzdirected amhUioh. 
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I remiiirt equally satisfied as to the^ properiety of cort- 
tinuing a monopoly of .the trade in the hands of the 
Kast-ludia Company. Those who maintain the reverse, 
appear to me, to he niisled hi/ general theories, with^ 
out attending to the peculiar circumstances of the trade 
ih<y are speaking of. 

The great interest to be attended to on the part 
of the Company, is, that no goods eome from Jadift 
that are not deposited in the Ccmipanfs ff^arehouses', 
and that the goods so imported are disposed of at the 
Company's sales agreeably to the rules prescribed for 
that purpose." 

Marquis Wdlcsiefs Letter, ZOth September, ‘ISOO. , 

“ -It would be equally unjust and impolitic, to ex- 
tend any facility to the trade of the Briti:!h Mercljants 
in Jtulia, by sucrifieiug or hazarding the Company's 
riglits or privileges, by injuring its commercial inte- 
rests, by admitting an indiscriminate and unrestrained 
commercial iuttreoui'se between India and England, or 
by tkujaiting fiwu any of ■riie fundamental principles 
of policy, whtf.li now govern the British establish- 
ments iu India.” , 


Lord Mdviiits Letter, 2\st March, 1801. 

“ The presj.rvatioii of the niotic'poly of the East- 
India Company is esser.tialiv requisue for tlie security 
of everv importar}t Jistorcst connected with our Indian 
luiipire ; aiiti so deeply am 1 i.upressed with tlic truth 
of this .propose ion, that I am prepared e.i(plicitly to 
declare, that although the first tormatioii of an East- 
Imlia Compatty proceeded from purely commercial 
coniiderations,*^ t!tc magnitude and imporunce to 
which the £a4>India Compmiy has progressively jid- 
▼aticetl, is now . so intcrwbyeii with the political inte- 
rest Em|mc, as to create upon my ntind a fiHft 

cohvicti<^Mtfi mg mainlcndnte^ the moiiopdly df the 
. Company, is eiecn ' ijf ore importdjd to 
fMmgBB^cf'est •f ihe State, than it is to wc comttsercu^, 
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Mr. Pitt's Speech* in the House of Commons, \\th 
March 1793. 

** I have no liesitution in sayinpf, that wheti all the 
circumstances arc felly oaforc the House, I am confi- 
dent that a Rett: wot of the Companfs Charter mil 
appear to be much for the interest of the country. — Jt 
has been said iluit ^.incc the publication of the .'•peech 
of my right honorable hiend (Mr. Dundas) everv body 
believes that the charier wtii be renewed : and I urn 
glad to hear iliat such is the case, because it can only 
arise from a public conviction, that the renewal of the 
Charter, upon the terms and upon the regulations on 
which the East-India Company have agreed to accept 
it, will be much for the interest of this country in 
every point of view.” 

Lord Melville's Speech in the House of Commons, April 

1793. 

Stating ** his full conviction, after mature conside- 
ration, that if the Indian patronage should be vested 
and concentred immediately in the Crown, the weight 
of it would be too great in tlie balance of our govern- 
ment, and might prove dangerous to the spirit of the 
constitution.”* 

Sir Philip Francis's Speech • in the House of Commom, 

April 1793. 

With respect to the Kenewal of the Co"»;i. o’. ’s 
exclusive Charter to trade to India ; I have already 

* Mr. Pitt said, he perfectly agreed that a capital speech Ind 
been made by Mr. Dundas ; this the House and the Public already 
knew -A s|>eech which, for Comprehensive knowledge of die 
history of India and of the various soutces of the British commerce 
to die East'lndies, deduced from anthentirated Btaietnenis of Indiaa 
aflairs, and for wise arrangements for the adiiiinltiraiiou of our 
Asiatic provinces, and of th& general conrinerce of the empire ; a 
speech which, combining oQeoU formerly thought irreconcilable 
presented one great plan for (he improvement of ibe whole { a 
spe^h which he would ventiuv to affirm, though it might have 
been equalled in that House, never bad been exceUed,-«jDe(aie g« 

ikt House of Commons, Sith May, 1793. 
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said, that J do not ohjeri to it. . / verr/ muck 

question the possibilitj/ of increasing our exports to India 
to any material amount, I mc^an with a rational security 
of finding a profitable vent for them- Exctipt military 
stores, aintnunition, ^hd other iippleinents of war, 
with which it is not your true policy to furnish the 
Indian prince^, the manufactures of England canhardly 
be sc(id to be. saleable in India beyond the trifling amount 
necessaiy for the consumption of Europeans" 

Mr. Pitfs Speech in the House of Commons^ 2ith May 

1793. 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to ej^amine the observations 
•made by Mr. Fox upon the compiercial and political 
arrangements in the bill. He (Mr. F.) had had re- 
course to the common plnce iopic^ that a free trade was 
preferable to a monopoly^ . insisting that the House 
ought not to forget this principle, unless very good 
reasons should be given for adopting a contrary one. 
’This speculation, Mr. I^itt said, had been repeated a 
thousand times by mucir/m ingenious men than the 
rig'ht bon. member, and scarcely could have been ex- 
pected to have been resorted to, as the force of it had 
been done away by his right hon. friend (Mr, Dunduti) 
when he first opened the subject, bottoming liis argu- 
ment, on vague speculation but 'on inferences drawn 
from history and from authenticated accounts. Hero 
Mr. Pitt asked whether the claims of the manufacturers 
had not been listened to and provided for, and whither 
the exclusive pivilege of the Company had not been 
rendered subservient to the resources of the Empire ? 

Lord Grenvillds Speech in the House of Lords^f 3d 

June 1793. 

Lord Grenville said ** tliat if it were ncces^ry. for > 
him to. enter at large, into any general detail on the 
‘ snbieo#|©f our posscssions in Ihdia, or any speculative 
diticnssim with respect to the mode in wnioh India 
ought to bjB governed,, and tin which the trade of that 
coantry ongbt'tu be carried ;on^ it would open, a vgjy 
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•wide and Psten'^vTO field indeed; but, in the present 
case, it did ntit appear to him that this was in any 
siiape necessary, because he felt that the ground he 
had lo go on was very much narrowed, by haying a 
just and wclUfounded experience as a guide ; a guide 
which was at all times perhaps the best, but more par* 
ticulariy so under such circumstances as existed at 
present. Nine years experience had proved the benejit 
of the present system, and'.there appeared therefore no 
just reason why it snould be altered. The present bill 
of course assumed for its principle the continuance of 
that system ; but as ideas bad been entertained by some, 
that in the hands of the East-India Company, the trade 
to India, was conhned within narrower limits^ than 
would be the case were it open to be engaged in by 
the whole capital and the whole spirit of enterprise of 
this country ; provisions were now, for the first time, 
introduced into the present bill, which would give an 
opportunity for trying the experiment, by allowing 
merchants and traders to adventure on their own bot- 
tom under certain necessakv regulations. 

Lord Gastlercagli s Opinion expressed in the Debate in the 
• House of Commons on the E ast- India Budget y 18 //* 
July 1806 . 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Ctun- 
pany’s commerce as carried on at a loss. To what 
precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
a liberal dividend to the proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difficult calculation, and must, like all cum- 
mercial results, be in its nature fluctuating; but, in 
reasoning upon this braiich of the Company’s atfairs, 
the worthy alderman (Mr. Prinsep) must establish 
several preliminary facts, .before he can expect to 
persuade Parliament that the commercial existence of 
the Company is to be considered merely on grounds of 
mercantile profit. He must l>e prepared to shew 
t'b^ individuals would be as likely to carry on steadily 
ibf commerce of India, under all the fiuctualions' to 
i^hich aich a trade is liable, where the outgoings are 
great; and. the returns distan'^, as a great trading 
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coi ncration. IIo must be prepared to dispel tlie 
appi t bensions whicli must be etuertained with respect 
to tl)p injurious inilutnce on the prosperity of India, 
u’iiich may be the consequence of an unsteady and 
unequal demand for tlicir produce, before be can 
expect to satisfy Parliament that an intercourse, 
perfectly unrestrained, is preferable to that qualified 
intercourse, partly free and partly restricted, whicU 
now prevails. If he assumes, that individuals by 
usinsf an inferior description of tonnage, could cany 
on the trade at less expense, and consequently at 
greater profit, he must be prepared to shew, that this 
is not merely by t'hrowing the tlifterence of the expense 
on the jnibiic, by reiulcnng numerous and expensive 
convoys requisite to protect their feeble vessels in time 
of war, whilst the (i'ompany’s ships, with a coinpara* 
tively ;4igl t aid from our navy, are competent to 
protect each other, and to set the enemy’s ships of 
war, even when in considerable force, at deliaiice. 
He must be prepared to shew, that such an esta- 
blishment as that of the Company, could be kept up 
without the protection of a qualified monopoly ; or 
thai such a system is in itself unnecess'Bi y to the- po- 
litical existence of the Company, and the manage* 
men! of large territorial revenues, when both in peace 
and in war funds must be transferred through the 
medium of commerce from India to Europe and from 
Europe to India. He most also shew, before he can 
esrjiblish that the interest of the manufacturer at home 
is interested in such a change, that individual specu- 
lators would be disposed to send out British manu* 
factures, even at some loss, as the Company have 
frequently done, or that there is any other limit to 
the amount of this description of export, on the part 
of the Company, than the utmost quat.t'My the Indian 
market can take off, which they have not hitherto 
been ab'e, with their most strenuous efforts and some 
sacrifices, to’ carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. These, 
and many other important doubts must be solved, 
before any satisfactory or sound, conclusion can be 
come to, on the great practical question (Briyate 
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Tratli'), to which ‘the worthy alderman, somewhat 
out of time, had b<;cn solicitous to point the utleritiou 
oP the Committee. 

Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons^ Jultf i8i2. 

• The Committee, after declaring that they felt it 
a part of their duty to oiTer some account of the 
nature and history of the extensive establishments 
I’or the internal admiinstrution of India, “ trust that 
such au accoxint. will be acceptable to the. House, not 
only as shewing the irnpoptance and e.tiiity of the 
establishments themselves, to the welfare and order 
of tlie country, but as evincing tiie unremitting anxiety 
that has injiuenced the efforts of those to u>hom the go- 
vernment of otir Indian possessions has been consigned^ 
to establish a system of administration best calculated 
to promote the confidence , and conciliate the feelings gf 
the native inhabitants, not less by a respect for their 
oven institutions, than by the endeavour gradually txf 
engraft upon them such ihiprovements, as might shield, 
under the safeguard of equal latos, every class of titc 
people from the oppressions of pouter', and communicate 
to them that sense <f protection and assurance of justice^ 
which js the efficient spring of all public prosperity and 
happiness. 


Historical and Commercial Data on which the East- 
India Company's Charter was renewed in the year 
ilD'i.— Extract of a Reporl from the Select Com- 
mittee, laid before Parliament, previous to passing 
the Regulating Act in 1793. • 

So early as the year 1600, in the infancy of tlie 
F-ast-lndia Tratle, the propriety of rendering it, a 
Monopoly became evident to Queen Klizabeth, This 
truth, tims early acknowledged, has been since con- 
sidered as an axiom of Government. Whenever it has 
been departed from, tho evils arising from tlie innovation 
proved their own cure. 
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Uniler reign < so <iifFerotit as tliose of the Stuarts, 
and William the Third, tins monopolized coittmerce 
eontiiiued to be guarded by very strong measures* of 
Government. 

The Nation even thought necessary to make it a 
stipulation in she Treaty of Vienna, (concluded in 
1731) that the Einperbr Charles VI. should, in favoiir 
of the British monopoly, give up the Ostend C'oiri- 
pany, his favourite scheme, in protection of which 
he had long shut his ears against the clamours of Great 
Britain and Holland. 

I'he short period.^ for which the Charter has been, 
from time to time, renewed, prove fbut however ex- 
perience might convince, as to the advantages of aii 
exclusive trade, still there' existed in Government a 
laudable cauuop with respect to the public benefit, in 
feserving a power of resumjition at a short period. 

From this caution, the Company’s monopoly, in 
deriving its stability, derives its glory ; for repeated 
Charters, Royal Proclamations, and Acts of Parliu- 
ment, have sanctioned the.wise policy of Elizabeth. 

The emergencies of Government, and that pru- 
dence which sometimes prescribes a temporary sacri- 
fice to popular prejudice, have indeed, at some pe- 
riods, see.mcd to favour the views of individual 
adventurers. But these appearances lasted no longer 
than the necessity which extorted them. It was rather 
a connivance than a licence. 

Neither does it appear that these individuals ever 
succeeded in their speculations. They bought at .a 
high price, from the poverty of the State, or the 
venality of its members, a. permission to ruin them- 
selves. • • . 

There occurs only one instance that forms an ex- 
ception to the uniform opinion of Government on 
this great and important commercial point ; it is 
the ..attemj)t of Oliver Cromwell, about the year 
1655, to lay the trade open. This hold exporinaent 
teripiiiiated as might have beeu expected, it confireped 
the. Protector in the wisdom of that policy which he 
had doubted-— The monopoly was re-established^ 
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tli 2 Company’s temporary abolition became, in its 
{C(/nsec|Ue[tC'es, their trtuuiph. 


fiipceph of Earl Moira, at the Entertainment gtv&n 
to his Lordship bij the Court of Directors at the Cii^ 
tf London Tavern ^ the 2Qth January 1813, previous 
to^ his departure to assume the office oj' Governor 
General, and Comnumder-tn-Chief of the Compan^fs 
Eorecs in India. 

The Chairman (Sir H. Ikglis) having glven-«!- 

• Lord Moira, and success to Lis Government.” 

After returning thanks for the honour done him, and 
expressing his earnest desire to merit it by tlie zeal 
vi'ith which he should endeavour to maintain the impor- 
tant interasls committcil to his management, his 
I-ordship ariveited to the inseparable connexion of 
those intcrc^s with the welfare of tlie limpire. The 
sources of tmit public prosperity which had raised this 
country so far beyond any other in the world, had 
been liappily suggested to tlieir reflection by the song 
** God sav:- the King,” to which they had listened 
with so much pleasure. It was indeed to the liberty' 
wiiich this country enjoys tinder the reign of this 
Brunswick line, that we must refer all oijr blessings. 
The consciousness of this freedom is the spring of all 
that individual exertion whence arises the strength and 
splendour of the British Empire. The cotiamcrcc 
w'hich has furnished the nerves of that strength^ cotrld 
only have received its energy from the security felt by 
every one engaged in it, for his undisturbed enjoyment 
of all that his skill and activity might acquire. ; The 
stupencious structure with which he this occasit^ 
had the honour of being publicly cdnnect^^ rested dh 
no Other foundation. And to what a pitchihad it heeti 
carried? — That room exhibited a strict Verification df 
what elsewhepp w'as but, a rhetorical figure, Hdv 
Mciichants are Princes,” — Princes, not in Of 
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territory alone; but in elevation of soul, and lib'.na- 
tity of spirit — Princes, iici iner ■ly'' in inipovia! sway, 
but in liiu bcstovralof bies>iu-;s on all over whom they 
ruled. It had been liis duty of Jute to peruse with 
purtieuldr attention the instructions transmitted from 
time to time by the Directors, lor the nuiua^cment of 
their possessions in India. The generous etjuiiy, tlie 
active and unremitting solicitude for tlic comfort of 
their Indian subjects,, which tliufc instructions uni- 
formly evinced, afforded tJie proudest triumph for the 
British character. How nobly tliose dispositions of 
the Directors had been seconded by the servants of tJie 
Couipuuy in Iitdia siiouid uul rest upon his vague 
assertion. He would appeal to testimony beyond the 
reacli of possible suspicion. He would recur to docu- 
ments %viiich alVord irrefragable conclusion as to the 
inestimable advantages obtained by the natives of those 
di.itricts which h id fallen untler the dominion of the 
Company. He atiuded to the Ueports of the Commit- 
tee of the Moii.m; of Commons; judges, so fur from 
partial, that iiicv acted upon severe, if not even hos- 
tile^ scrutiny. \V1. it liave these Reports exhibited ? — 
Sapid inert. asc of iJopuLtion from the liour that each 
district becamo a part of the Company’s possessions ; 
— surprising augnieiitation of revenue, ahi-.ough innu- 
merable inipo-st.-’, to which the iuliabitt.nis hud been 
subjected under their own Princes, were suppressed 
by the Covernment of the Company; in short, all 
that can indicate coiitidcnce and scciirit)*, happiness 
and aflluciicc. He could not point at those additions 
Cl territoiy without recollecting the valour and con- 
duct of iliat army to which the empire owed .such 
important acquisitions. He was well aware, that no 
eulogy from him could render more vivid the lustre 
which justly attjtjuded their services ; but it was his 
pride to have. been addressed that day by a title (Com- 
mander-in-Chief ) which identified him, in all but the 
glory ql; their achievements, with the army of the 
CoVhi»<iiEty : and he might be allowed, from feeling a 
qoihamn interest with it, the gratification of this asser- 
tioa^f its merits. The ability of its ofhcersj tJ^ 



wftllantrv of the troo:)?. the splendour of actions, 
tiiroiiou ii jo!i > d Of our history ; the j - . rsevcntig 
fortitude with which it l.'as insisted cnnibuisaions where 
its niirub'.Ts appeared wholly disj?roportioned to the 
peril — its huinaoiiy to the conqucrc-J no less signal 
than its intrcpiilily in the contest; and the immense 
vahio of those ja/.M nsitvriS wliich it has added to the 
ji'cnoral .stuck, ninsr ever hold forth that army as an 
ohjvct of ad-idraiiori and rsv.pect to the JSritisii peojde. 
\V':ls then, (>e.,ond dr.s ? — yes, that army had 

the gloi ,(j;!s con: .onsness of iiaving planted benefits 
wherever it lus raised its trophies, and of having 
inarkeil t.hc C ii':< r ef its triimiph.s hy the diffusion of 
ai! the bles.vings which flow from the distribution of 
iinp.irt i d justice unJ the protection of an enlightened 
governmenr. Sue'i was the faiji ic which he had the 
hi-i,*) tiistint tin.i of beittg entrusted to superintend, 
lie saw, yet .saw with satisfaction, no- brilliancj 'of 
career beibre him, heeansu iiis pn;deces.sors in the 
Govi rnment, and tl'osu wi;o had gone before liim in 
the mdiiarv conunaud, had tuft no vlifficiilty to be 
encountered — no dangers to be subdued — still there 
was enough to gratify honert ambition. It would be 
sntlici. nt praise for him, if by vigilance and patient 
a-^sidii ty, he could preserve unimpaired that sublime, 
c'ditico of national glory, which had been rc;xrcd by 
the snpereminent tai uits and unconquerable valour of 
former servants of the Company. 


tract from the Sheffif.lo Petition, adverted to 
by Mr. Grant (the Dircctorjy in the preceding 
Debate. 

— Alarming state of commerce iu consequence of 
exclusion from the Continent of Kurope, from Arac- 
lic.x, from Africa, by the difficulty of access, anil 
harharisin of the inhabitants, and from tiic richest 
provinces of Asia by the monopoly of the i'.ast>India 
Gouapany, the discoutinuance of which would be onn 
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of the most easy and eirectiial measures for relieving 
the distresses of the manufacturers, &.e. by tlje dis- 
covery and establish tnent of such iicav and abundant 
markets, as would enable us to set at defiance the 
efforts of the liuler of France. If the trade of this 
UnUed Kingdom were permitted to flow .unimpeded 
over those extensive, luxuriant, and opulent regions, 
though it might, in the outset, like a torrent represt, 
swollen by obstruction, Avlien its sluices were tirsc 
ojrened, break forth with uncoiitroiablc impetuosity, 
deluging instead of supplying the district before it ; 
yet, that very violence which at the begiuning miglu 
be p arlially inywicas, would in the issue prove highly 
ana pernianemly beneficial ; no part being ursvisited, 
the waters of commerce, that sprend over tlie face of 
the land, ns tliyy subsided udg’it wear tiiemsclves 
channels throngh which they might toininne to llow 
evef afterwards in regular and- fcrtihi'ing streams ; 
and that to the wealthy, enterpii'/ing, honorabio and 
indefatigable British merchant, conducting in person 
his own coBcerns, no obstacle would prove insur- 
mountable, liO prejudice invincible, no didicnlty 
disheartrung : wants where he found them he would 
supply, where they did not exist ho woukl wreate tliviu, 
by afibrUiog the moans of gratification. 
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Mr. PITT said, he perfectly agreed that a capital 
speech had been made by Mr. Dundas ; this the 
House and the Public already knew A speech which, 
for comprehensive knowledge of the history of In- 
dia and of the various sources of the British commerce 
to the East-Indies, deduced from authenticated state- 
ments of Indian affairs, and for wise arrangements for 
the administration of our Asiatic provinces, and of tiie 
general commerce of the empire ; a speeclj 
combining obp;cts formerly thought irreconcilable, 
presented one great plan for the improvement of the 
whole; a speech which he would venture to affirm, 
though it might have beeu, equalled in that House, 
never had been excelled. 


Debate in the Ilmse of CommonSj 
1793. 




SUBSTANCE 


• or TUB 


SJPBECM 

Off THE 

RIGHT HON. HENRY DUND4S, 

^c. ^c. 


I\Ir. Dundas introduce his observations upon 
the important national subject of the British 
government and trade in the East-Indics, by^ 
stating that the difficulties which he had ex- 
perienced had ai’i^h, not only from the impor> 
tahee and magnitude of the sulgect, but from 
the system which he was to propose being in 
opposition to established theories im government 
and in commerce. These theories, he admitted, 
were just and applicable to other causes, and ye^ 
he found it dangerous to listen to them when he 
was devising a plan of government and a system 
of trade for British India. ** No writer upon 
political . said he, ** has as yet^supposed 
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that an extensive empire can be administered 
i>y a commercial association ; and no writer on 
commercial economy has thought that trade ought 
to be shackled by an exclusive privilege. In de- 
viating from these principles, which have been 
admitted and admired, 1 am sensible that my 
opinions have popular prejudices against them, 
but I am supported by successful experience ; 
and when the House adverts to the peculiarities 
of the subject before them, they will at once sec 
that lam not attempting to overturn theories, 
thougl! I am unwilling to recede from old and 
established j)ractice. 

1 wish, in the outset, to arrest the attention 
of the House, and to fix it on the advantages 
which Great Britain actually possesses, and then 
to ask, whether it would be ^vise or politic to 
forego them in search of greater advantages 
which may exist only in imagination ? 

** It would he idle, it would, perhaps, be a 
proof of ignorance, to maintain that all the ad-* 
vantages which Great Britain possesses from its 
connection with India arise out of the present 
exclusive privilege of the Company ; but it 
would be rash, and perhaps impossible, to say, 
what might be the political or commercial ci- 
fbits of a variation from the present system. In 
an ago of enterprize and improvement, men ato 
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nnwilling to hear of restraints, but the wisdom 
of the British Parliament will not rashly relin- 
quish a positive good in possession for a probable 
one in anticipation.” 

Mr; Dundas then stated, that the shipping 
employed by the £ast-lndia Company amounted 
to 81,000 tons ; that the seamen navigating 
those ships were about men, who had 

constant employment ; that the raw materials 
imported from India, for the use of the home 
manufactures, amounted annually to about 
^700,000 ; that the various articles of Bri- 
tish produce and manufacture annually ex- 
ported to India and China, on the Company’s 
ships, amounted to upwards of a million and a 
half sterling, including the exports in private 
trade, allowed to individuals ; that the fortunes 
of individuals acquired in India, and remitted 
home through the medium of private trade, 
bills on the Court of Directors, or by other 
means, formed an addition tb the capital of the 
nation, the amount of which could not be accu- 
rately ascertained, but might be stated, at least, 
at a million per annum. 

The industry of Britain,” he observed, is 
thus, on the one hand, increased by the export 
of produce and manufactures, and the consumn- 
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tion of the&e manufactures enlarged by the num- 
ber of jiersons returning with fortunes from In- 
dia ; and on the other, it is fosten^d and encou- 
raged by the import of the raw materials from 
India, upon which, many of our most valuable 
ftianufactares depend. It would be unnecessary 
to analize the articles with a minuteness that is 
inconsistent with an explanation of the general 
principles .upon which I am to rest the propo- 
sitions to be submitted to Parliament ; let it suf- 
fice to observe, that the receipts and payments 
of the East-Indla Company amount annually to 
more than six millions sterling. Under such 
circumstances, I pause before i listen to theo- 
ries; if 1 had less experience in commercial 
economy than practice has given me, perhaps^ 
like others, I might be misled.” 

Having made these general observations, Mr. 
Dundas brought forward, for the consideration 
of the House, the general question. Upon what 
principles ought the state to govern its Indian 
possessions 9 and under what regulations ought 
the trade to the East-Indies to be conducted? 

I wish, if it were possible, to state separately 
my observations upon tim two great points com- 
prehended in this que-iion; but I find that it 
WQuld be inij^aeticable to explain my ideas ,bf 
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the government, without frequently referring to 
tlie connection established between it and the 
trade.” 

Mr. Dundas then stated, in concise terms, the 
nature of the present government of India; that 
it was' vested in a corporation under the controul 
of the executive power, and the superintending 
authority of Parliament, and that the expe- 
rience of nine years had justified this system, 
and induced him to propose to the consideratioii 
of the House the conlinuauce of it. “ There 
W'erc,” said he, facts and events respecting 
which there could be no difference of opinion. 
India, or the country in Hindustan governed 
by Britain, is in a state of prosperity unknown 
to it under the most wise and politic of its an- 
cient sovereigns. The British possessions, com- 
pared with those of the neighbouring states in 
the peninsula, are like a cultivated garden com- 
pared with the field of the sluggard ; the reve- 
nues of India have been increased, and the trade 
connecte<l with them is in a state of progressive 
improvement. A war, as inevitable as it was 
politic, has been conducted with vigour, and 
brought to an honourable and advantageous con- 
clnsfon. Should it here be said that the Com- 
pany is an improper instrument for the manage- 
tnent of an empire: I would (if they were not 
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under the control of the Executive Power and the 
super! ntendance of Parliament) readily admit the 
forceof thcarguinent, but if I find them to be an or- 
gan of Government, and of Trade, which has expe- 
i*imentaliy proved itself to be suited to the adminis- 
tration of distant provinces, the revenues of which 
are to be realized through a regulated commerce, I 
am afraid to lay aside a means which has hither- 
to answered all the political and commercial 
purposes for which they had been employed.” 

In this place, he again adverted to the force of 
theories in politics, and admitted, that though he 
neither was able nor disposed to refute them, yet 
he could not feel it to be wise, to recede from 
practice, which experience had proved to be for 
the interest and the aggrandizement of the £m- 
pirc. 

Mr. Dundas then took a view of the hypothe- 
sis, that the system of governing ’India should be 
altered, and enumerated the difficulties which 
must lip overcome, before the separation of the 
Governtwent from the Trade could be effected. 

In the mrst place, he asked, “ Would not the 
Company j\under the general terms of their char- 
ters, lay claim to the whole territorial revenues of 
India? ” Thtfey in fact do make such a. claim; but 
be was by no i^eans of opinion, that it had ?ny 
legal foundation. It must however, be allowed. 
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that there is room for much legal iliscussion on 
this subject. Under this impression he had asked 
from those, who to local knowledge had add/ed 
experience in governing India, and in conducting 
the trade ; What building of every description 
would be required by the Company, for the pur- 
poses of trade, and what would be required by 
Government, exercising its civil, militaiy and 
financial powers ? He had asked. Upon what data 
the compensation for the buildings and property 
to be assumed the Public could proceed ? He 
had asked. Whether the stores required for the 
protection and defence of the settlements were to 
be paid for, upon the principle of the original cost, 
or upon that of an equitable mercantile profit; 
He had asked (upon the hypothesis of a complete 
separation). What offices would be required for 
Government, and what for Commerce, and with 
the object of ascertaining the functions of these 
separate departments, and the expenccs which 
each w'ould cost ? He had asked in fine, VTliat 
burdens the Company had incurred in acquiring 
and maintaining our territorial possessions, that 
he might form some estimate of the compensation 
to which they would be entitled, or to which, in 
reason and in equity, they would look forward ? 

He appealed to the House, whether these diffi- 
culties were not of a nature that would be eth* 
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barrassingt iu canying into execution any 
for a sepaiation of the Government and Revenues 
from the trade of India. 

In the next place, supposing all the preceding 
didiculties to be overcome, Mr. Pandas adverted 
to the probable evils which the delay, arising from 
the plan of a separation of the government from^ 
the trade would produce. Recurring to the actual 
state of the revenue and of the trade, and to thu 
advantages w hicU the Public were deriving, and 
were about to receive from tlie Company ; he 
askeil, \1AouId iltt the system of separation create 
an inb^Tuption in the discharge or liquidation of 
the Company's dc bts ? V'ould it not derange the 
regular progress of their increasing commerce, 
and would there not be a serious danger, that 
while these innovations were introducing, rival 
Ruropcaii powers might grasp at the occasion!^ 
renew llaeir compiercial efibrts, divert ,iatu 
a new channel tlie streams which wete raon 
nlng towards Britain, and rendering London thin 
emporium of the Eastern trade. We thus oiigjhf 
lose national advanhig^» which we nevc^ might 
regain. We thus might be tlie dupes qf an idle 
and visjip^ry attempt, and have nothing left but 
the ijritiri^yiDg r^rutof having relinquished piito 
tiesN* 'He asked, in fine, considering the distlmce 
of fihe two parts of our EmpiTo eachnthet* 
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Whether any injudicious procrastination might 
not shake that confidence^ which so remote a de> 
pendency at present had upon the sovereignty of 
Britain ? And whether this danger was to be in- 
curred, merely because it was true in theory, and 
popular in opinion, that a mercantile body was 
unequal to the government of distant Provinces* 
Ilis reasonings, lie knew, were reprobated by the 
political principles of ancient nations, but the case 
was novel ; it was not through commerce that 
they recei\’ed revenue ; for commerce then was 
narroiV, and could not be the vehicle by which a 
revenue could be realized by any sovereignty* 

Mr. Dundas stated as a third difficulty, in re- 
ceding from the present system of Government 
in India, the effect which the innovation might 
have on the tnmds of the Natives. They had 
been long habituated to look up to, and to rest 
upon the protection of the Company, Wc have 
How (said he}, after many a struggle in the field, 
and after the many experiments which neCessk^ 
rily ‘preceded the establishment of a regulated 
comnserde* the prospeet of consoKdating our 
power and increasing our revehoe. Would it be 
wise to recede frOm tlie treaties, by which we ac- 
quired our territories } Or would the deviation 
from them accomntbdate itself to the feelings of 
the Natives?*— It woul^be in vain to suppose, thaff 
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tlitiir minds, or their liaoits oi thinking, could 
be easily familiarized tb the change ; no fore- 
sight could even conjecture the consequences. 
The Natives of India look back to the ancient so* 
vereignty of the Moguls, and their confidence in 
theCompany has its source in the country govern- 
ments, exercising power as a branch of that su- 
bordination to which their forefathers were sub- 
jected. Would the attempt to unhinge their 
opinions be liberal, or would it be Just ? Lord 
Clive, to whom we owe our empire in India, with 
a discernment and a wisdom equal to his valour, 
laid the foundation for consolidating the British 
Power in Asia, by entwining his laurels round 
the opinions and prejudices of the subjugated Na- 
tives. To this political foresight, his country is 
as much indebted to him, as for his victory at 
Plasscy. This great warrior and statesman 
thought that it would be wise to hold our territo- 
ries by grants from die Mogul. He saw 
that all the Native Princes and States, which had 
sprang up out of the ruins of that Empire, were 
sheltering themselves under the forms of the 
fallen government ; he knew that the power of 
granting or refusing privileges, no longer remained 
with the Emperors of Delhi; but he appealed tb 
the rights of these sovereigns, ahd on these rights 
englafted the British Power in Asia. ' 
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If then the Natives of India paid jsp much 
adoration to tl^e shadows of their departed mo* 
naix;hs, would it be wise or politic to attempt to 
tear from them their feelings and their prejudices ? 
We might attempt it, but feelings will flow on 
in their accustomed course. If the Company 
have been found a successful instrument for the 
administration of our Indian Affairs, pnight not 
the assumption of the Power by the State, shake 
the faith of the Native Princes in all the treaties 
which we have made with them ; and might not 
those alliances, which had lately tlrrown the ba-, 
lance of power in India in favor of Britain be 
lost, by what to these Sovereigns would appearA 
measure, contrary to their notions of x>ur national, 
honor? 

In proof of the inexpediency of deviating from 
expcrie.nce, Mr*' Dundas farther appealed to the 
opinions of those distinguished men, who soon 
after the acquisition of the territorial revenues 
bad held high situations m India : Goveran>ent 
availing itself pf ^heif abilities and dedrous of 
fuming plans ipf the future administration of 
'Indian Aftail^y stated to Mf, Hastings, ;3dT-> Bar* 
well, '§ir Clshi'ering, Mjr..iP'rancis, Colonel 

Mon^n, ,Sit WilHain Ghaqi^rs^ smd.Sir Eiy^ 
Impey^ the follopfiig^^important questions : . 

First, 

■ ■ C 2 
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gilli BahaVi and Orissq be held by Great Bn^ 
iyin ? UpcQ this subject some of thein were of 
opinion, that it would be preferable to continue 
the Mogul forms, to which the Natives had been 
habituated, and others of them recommended, 
that the Sovereignty should be assumed directly 
by Great Britain. 

Second, In whom is to be vested the Executive 
Power in India? And here the opinions were 
equally different ; some recoiiimending that it 
should be in the Governor in Council ; others, 
that it should be in the Governor and Council. 

Third, Under what restrictions is the power oj 
Suhord&mite Legislation to be exercised ? And on 
this, point, there also existed difierences of opir 
nion, respecting the share to be given to the 
Governor and Council, and to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

Fourtib, Under what title and in wltat manner 
ought the Territorial R^enues to be collected ? 
0(1 this subject also the o{d)nioas were at vari- 
ance ; sonae recommended die Mogul Rev(|aiue 
eysteip, others the financial joeennotny of Britain. 

Fifth, How are t^e other Revenues to be real' 
leet!^ 9 That i||. the Duties atid Custems. , 

. By^i^eluit Courts oitghl the Jt^dal 

power || adfmm^red , the Br^ish 
.viiK^.in jtndia 9 Ahd h^re opiijionf; 
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upon the different modes of administering justice*^ 
pmong the Natives and among the British Snb* 
iects. 

If 1 bad found (said Mr. Dundas) that so 
many able men, who either possessed the advan-^ 
tage of local information or who were employing 
themselves .in the pursuit of it, had agreed in 
opinion, in the answers which they transmitted 
home upon all or upon any of these subjects, it 
would have been an inducement to build a 8ys» 
tern upon them ; But from their differences of 
opinion, I can only draw this conclusion, that it 
is safer to rest on the present system, which ex- 
perience has rendered practicable, than to entrust 
niyself to theories, about which ingenious and 
informed men have not agreed.” 

, Having thus shewn the expediency of conti-* 
nuing the foreign government^ as at present ad<* 
ministered, Mr. Dundas then considered the 
propriety of continuing the domestic plan of ad- 
ministration. fie was aware (he said) it might 
be asserted,^ that though the patronage was dU 
rectUf in the Company, it was indirect^ in the 
■ Crown. With respect to this subject be wished 
pnly to Ox the attention of the- Committee on 
the feet ; that thecivilnnd milttaiy servants were 
appointed by the Directors. He by no meant 
ineaat to be ^^erstood, as asserting, that tini 
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FecommPndi^tion of a person by tlie Exectitiv'c 
Power, woirld not meet with attention ; on the 
contrary, he wa:> fi'i -: to confess, that it had often 
done so, and that the I>irectors had been disposed 
to listen to such recommend.itions. He w.ts 
MEdy even to meet any objections upon that topic, 
by the fair avowal of the degree, in which die 
Court had listened to the wishes of the Execu- 
tive Power, and he w'ould be happy, when that 
^l^ect came to be under thte consideration of the 
House, if any opportunity offered to state tlie 
extent patronage, which had been, from time 
to tirhe, exercised by Government. At the same 
time be stated his full conviction, after mature 
cQiosidl^ration, that if the Indian patronage should 
b<> vested and concentered immediately in the 
Cro!w«, the weight of it would be too great in 
v^te' balance of our Government, and might prove 
dangerous to Jthe spirit of the Constitution. It 
was .enough at present, to refer to the fact, that 
the f^tronage, from tlie appointment of Writers 
a^ ii^adets, and the promotion through all tlie 
gmdations in' the civil and tnilitaiy departments , 
were in tire Company. Upon the supposition 
however, that abui^s of this pow'er had ^ been 
committed, to extent with whichthe Com- 
pany had been idiargcd, . sUU be would rather en- 
dure these abuses than tun the risk of alirmiug 
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tilic best friends of their Country, Vy an undue 
increase of the Executive Power. Had even the 
Government of India remained as much unre- 
strained by the Executive Power and by PaHia- 
ment, as before the establishment of the present 
system, by tlie Act 1^84, still, with all its im-^ 
IJcrfections on its head, and with alt the faults 
which marked it, he would have preferred 'a 
lesser to the greater evil, of placing the adminis- 
tration of the f.ioveruincut and Kevenues, in the 
hands of the State. 

The case, iiowewT, was otherwise, the Com- 
pany could no longer oppress the Natives, by 
an unjustifiable augmentation of rc\fenue, be- 
cause the aflairs of India were under the imme- 
diate controul of the Executive Power. Thd 
Company could no longer augment tlieir in- 
Testments by despoiling the Natives of the 
&uit8 of their industry, because the tenures On 
which the lands were held were rendered jw- 
manent, and the taxes on the produce of avtsf 
and maniifectiires were known and fix ru. The 
Company could no longer make war,' to gra- 
tify the avarice and ambition of theit Servants; 
b^use their Servants w’cre now made respon-i 
tihie to their Superiors, and these to thedecii 
sions of a British Patilamenh > 
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present System of governing Indiai botli 
abroad and at hotne, has been found adeqtrate to 
the objects both of war and of peace. In so far 
as that system shail appear to be experimentally 
erroneous, it can be varied and improved by re- 
gulations, calculated to remedy those errors, but 
it would be unjustifiable rashndfe totally to over- 
turn it, and to enter on the taSk of inventing, 
what might, perhaps, be only more perfect in 
description. It may not be improper, at tire' 
same time, to observe that if the present domestic 
system has been found adequate to the past, there 
seems no reason to think that it will be less so for 
the future. I allow (said he) that when the 
present controuling Pbwer was instituted, the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India bad much 
to learn from the details of bnsmess, nor do I 
consider it as ostentation, when I look back to 
the embarrassing situation of the Company’s af- 
fairs, to the difficulties which were, to^be sur*^ 
Biounted, and to tbe fortanar^Jssoe oi aur tSottSi 
to give it as my opinion, that It is safer for ilifS 
country to continue the present modclof govern- 
ment by the Directors, controuled by the 
eculiye Power, than to recur to the speculative;^ 
plan of 'inventing allnore perfect systeiii,;«^w««;c^? 
recommend;^ as plausible hr:thc<nry or spkliidld^ in n 
^experiment. So far as fbgirds myself> cm look- 
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iog forward to the present moment whence system* 
for Indian Afi&irs is to be finally devised and 
adopted by Parliament, it was always my objeqt,. 
ID all the Reports which I have annually submitted 
to Parliament, and in all the publications on; 
Indian Affairs which 1 have either patronized, or 
authorized, to give to the Public every thing that 
1 myself knew respeetii^ the sul;^ct, and to take 
off the veil from what has been called the arcanct^ 
of Indian Politics and Trade, that the plans res- 
pecting them, in their succession, might lie open 
to the understanding of every man who would 
take the trouble of perusing and studying them 3 
it was from this freedom of communication, | 
exjjected the kind of knowledge would be difr 
fused, which could enable the Members of thif 
House and the Nation at large, to exapnine and 
decide li^n the propositions which } was to 
submit to the good sense and probity of the 
British Nation. The Legblature and the Public 
eould then judge ibr themselves, what system 
foreign and domestic government would be heal 
suited to the Asiatic interests of their countiy,** 
.It is firom knowledge of . tiie subject alonS^ 
that I hope for, or eould expect your supporf. 
Whether* my opamons haye heeh right or wrohg 
upon particular suh^ets> ia netmoiy the question; 
but whether tlto kaowi^^, X have derived fircun 
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experience and communicated to 5 mu, is such, 
as to induce you, when you shall fairly and deli- 
berately examine the propositions I am to lay 
before the House, to adopt them, or to honour 
them with your amendments, is the subject for 
vour deliberation.” 

Mr. Dundas then proposed, that the Board of 
Commissioners should continue in its present Con- 
stitution, but with one change, viz. That His 
Majesty should have the power of promoting, to 
a seat at the Board, men who were not of His 
Privy Council. It \vas in the remembrance of 
many of the Members of the House, and it was 
known to them all, that at the period when the 
Board of Controul was instituted, the object was, 
that the Members composing it, should be select- 
ed from those high Departments of the State, 
where, as Ofricers of the Crown, they enjoyed 
emoluments which would comjiensate for the dis- 
charge of the new trust. It had been found, 
however, from experience, (whether this was 
4o he referred to the othgr important charges eora- 
mitted to the Members of the Board, or, whether 
to their aspiring at the greater of 

that the changes at the Board had heed too irer 
quent, to enable those who had the imme^ia*® 
res^nsibility, to derive the aid they might other- 
wise expect from theit* counsels and support. 
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Though no member who had held a seat at the 
Board had left it, without having done himself 
hoiioiu- by his labour and attention, yet he cou.l4 
not help wishing for the aid of some members to 
th is Board, wdiose, situations might be considered 
as more permanent. 

Having tluis given his opinion of the foreign 
and domestic Government required for Indian 
Aflliirs, he could not but offer a public apology 
for differing in opinion, on the subject of the ap- 
jxuntment to the Governments and SuprerneCoun- 
ciis in India, from Lord Cornwallis, who recom- 
mended, that this power should be vested in the 
Crown. Two reasons had induced liim to pre- 
fer the continuance of the present system. One 
was, that the Crown had the power of recalling 
these Officers, if their administration apj)cared to 
be tlirected by any but public measures. Another 
Wiis, that a Minister might be prevailed i\pon 
from private motives, or by the solicitations from 
those whom it might be difficult to resist, to ap> 
point persons whom he himself might not entirely 
approve of. The case, however, was widely differ- 
ent, when a Minister could only recommend a 
<d)aractcr to the judgment of twenty-four Per- 
«Qns. This check was a proper ibne on the Exe- 
cutive Power, and obviously temled to make the 
Directors careful in choosing a man,, whose ajj- 
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pointment they could avow to the Public^ These 
were his reasons for recommending the continu- 
ance of the present mode of appointing to the 
governments in India, and he left them to the 
consideration of Parliament as an apology, why 
he had adventured to differ in opinion from the 
high authority to which I»e bad referred. 

MR. DUNDAS now proceeded to eon- 
aider the subject of the East-lndia Trade, and 
stated the general question, under ivhat regula- 
tions ouskt tite Trade to the East-Indies to he 
in Juiare eonducted P He prc&ccd bis observa- 
tions upon this subjeeb by alluding to the dif- 
jGculties, w hich upon it, as well as on the subject 
of government, he had experienced, from tlie 
influence of prevailing speculations and theory ; 
but here also he held it lo be his duty to rely on 
experience alone. “ I wish not (said he) to curb 
the sjririt of commercial enterprize in a nation 
where it ought to be cherished and encouraged ; 
on the contrary, 1 wish to give it its utmost scope, 
consistently with tlie safety of those who nray 
engage in it, stnd with the g^ieral prosperity of 
the kingdom. Parliament has to hear the claims 
of all parlies, to listen to the reasoning by which 
they support them, and to keep its judgment tu 
one great object, the interest of the British Em- 
pir% 

If any branch of commerce (arrived at what- 
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.ever height it in«y be) shall be made a sul^ect oF 
commercial argument, and the history of it not 
taken into view, like a law, the system of trade 
may seem to be obvious, while the application of 
it will be found impracticable. If the East-India 
trade of Britain is the greatest commercial con»- 
cern which has as yet occurred in the anmls of 
polished nations, it is at the same time, the moSt 
striking example by which we could illustrate the 
force of tlm preceding experimental observation. 
W ere a Meinbcr of tins House merely to lake up 
*the account of the proiits of the East-India tratlc, 
and then to fix his attention on the surplus reve- 
nues proposed to be divided bebvecn the Public 
and the Company, and without locdcing back to 
the vicissitudes through which the trade lias passed 
for nearly two centuries, or examining the aids 
wliieh the nation has given to prop op the credit 
<if the East-India Company, as its commercial 
represtentative in Asia, I can suppose him emr> 
hraeing the opinion, that monopolies are baneM 
in their spirit, and exclusive privileges destroetkre 
in their tendency ; and he has the authority of the 
first modem writers on comttierce to support his 
|>lau8ible opinion. If, however, he will look badt 
^ the losses which the Cowjwmy have eXporw. 
Uneed, or if be will examine the profits whidh, 
froTp time to time, they have drawn on oae 
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pital stock, he will probably start back from hiy 
own speculations, and reflect and deliberate well, 
before he will give his voice for depriving them of 
tlieir exclusive privileges.” 

In this place Mr. Dundas took an interesting 
retrospect of the history of the East-India trade, 
and the substance of hig observations was nearly 
as follows : ‘‘ The staples of Asia (lie said), viz. 
spiccries and aromatics, jirecious stones, and 
wrought silks and cottons, had been in estima- 
tion among all the polished nations, and with all 
the great Sovereigns in the ancient and modern 
worlds. As the darkness which hung over Eu- 
rope, during the middle ages, began to be dis- 
pelled, the same taste for the productions of the 
East, was created by the commercial efforts of 
the Italian Republics. By means of caravans and 
the navigation of rivers, the produce of India was 
brought to the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
carried from the ports of this sea, by the traders 
of Venice and Genoa, to the different countries 
in the North of Europe. The riches acquired 
by these Republicans, in consequence of the ex- 
clusive privileges which they possessed, in the 
countries through which the Eastern commodities 
diad to pass before they reached the Mediterras^ 
nean; if it had given them the entire possession 
of tbt: trade, at the same time tended to rouse 
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*pirit f)f cntcrprize and of discovery among the 
other European nations. In consequence of this 
prevailing spirit ; the Portuguese under Vasco de 
Gama, discovered the passage to India, by the 
Caj) ' of (iood Hope, and in a short time, not 
only annihilated the trade of the Italian Repub- 
lics, but acquired the trade and the settlements 
in India, Avhich gave to Elmmannel an exclusive 
possession of all the wealth which the East could 
send to Europe. 

“ About the latter end of the l6th cen- 
tury, the Dutch became independent of the 
Crown of Spain, and sent their armed ships to 
the Kast-Indics. In a few years they were the 
rivals and supplanters of tiie power and influence 
of the Porluiruese, and at last erected their seve- 
ral, but connected East India Companies, carry- 
ing on the trade upon a joint stock, and under an 
exclusive privilege. 

“ This spirit of commercial enterprize, in a 
short time, induced France to engage in the Asi- 
atic trade, and, in imitation of the Dutch, to 
establish its Eiist-lndia Company. The French, 
however, were not as yet acquaiinted with the 
principles upon which a foreign and distant 
trade could be established, having been accustonci:- 
ed only to a narrow traffle with their European 
Peigjibours. 
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DuriBg these imoortant commercial transac- 
♦ions, tn^laiul also became an eager competitor 
in the trade and navigation to the Eastern World. 
Ptjssessed of more national ardour and equally 
|>trsevering with the Dutch, emerging too from 
civil and religious thraldom, it determined to par-r 
ticipatc with the Poi tugue^e and the Dutch com- 
mercial adventurers in the profits of the trade to 
the East Indies. Imitating the example of the 
other European nations, Qr.een Elizabeth gave 
Charter to tlie London Company in l 600 . At 
first, one or more of the adventurers w^erc entitled 
to carry on the trade U|x5n their own shares, but 
ill a short time it was found necessary, to rest the 
whole of the concern upon a joint stock. In the 
aucceediag reigns, the Crown frequently granted 
licences to individuaisj and the London Company 
had to struggle not only against the foreign Conv 
panics of Eurojic, but against the English inter- 
lopers. At last a new Association was formed, 
under the name of the English East-Jmlia Com- 
jpanjft the Charter of the London Association 
etill remaining. It was soon, however, found, 
that two Companies belonging to the same jia- 
tion, neitlier could carry on tlie trade with profit 
to themselves, nor for the interest of tlieir country. 
The Loudon Company had besides, purchased tqi 
the greatest part of the shares of the Eng:li&h ; 
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the ruin of both would have followed,, had n ;t 
the whole subject been referred to Lord Gbdcl- 
and had not, upon hi« award, tli6 presettt 
UnUed Chmpauif of Merchant ^ofEn^landy trading 
to the Eu.':t Indies, been established. From this 
jiuriod to the middle of the present century, the 
trade to the East indies had nothing peculiar to 
distinguisli its character in Britain from other 
countries in Europe ; the shij>3 of the European 
Companies, iu geutrai, carried out bullion and 
produce, and brought back goods from India an 1 
(duna to be tli.» jx)sed of at our sales in Loudon. 
Towiirds the middle of the present century, how- 
ever, France formed the bold design oi‘ acquiring 
territorial possessions iu India, and the struggle 
between tlie French and the English Companies- 
terminated in our acquiring extehsive provintsps, 
yielding a revenue of • many millions steidihgii and 
comprehending about twenty millions Of iiihah.- 
tants. This triuUipli -England -waa ratthed by 

the mtfmorable peace'i^-l’f 63 The Hnusc'may* 
easily from an idea Of the state of our 
conrnierce, at '^18 joheluri^l the folknivitig 
statement;-"'' ■■ ' r'' ■ ■ ' 

From td rf4fi’ often 

yea1i*s, tlw^ was j»id fiwp' h 
.£46^f,5f 4 ; ' for goods exported, 

; the bills drawh ©h 
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Directoi‘s amounted to ‘^167,410; arid the 
amount of the sales in Europe was jCl, 700,675. 

From 1741 to 1 747, on the average of six 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 

^567,238 ; for goods and stores exported, 

^189,411 ; the bills drawn on the Coart of 
Directors amounted to ^230,9 H ; and the sales 
of goods amounted to .£^1,907,105« 

From 1747 to 1757» on an average of ten 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
; for goods and stores exported, 

.£267,730 ; the bills drawn on the Court of 
Directors amounted to 64,482 ; and the sales 
of goods amounted to .£2,143,469. 

From 1737 h) 1767* on an average of ten 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 

.£121,287 ; for goods and stores exported, 

jC428,707 ; the bills drawn on the Court of 
Directors amounted to .£432,891 ; and the sales 
of goods amounted to .£2,315,573. 

Mr. Dundas, having thus given a View of 
the Company s Affeirs, when their situation was 
merely commercial, or changing to the novel 
character of delegated Soverdgns drawing re- 
venues from rich Provinces, to be realised in 
Britain through the medium of trade, (after 
again adverting to the magnitude of orif posses-^ 
sions, and to the acquisition of the Duannec) 
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observed, that the Company was th^ instrument 
of Government, remitting a revenue which was 
to furnish a capital for trade, exclusively of the 
exports upon which they had formerly depended. 
Adverting • again to the laudable interferences of 
Parliament to obtain, upon evidence, a know- 
ledge of the actual yalue of the British Posses- 
sions in India, and to the successive regulations 
in. difierent Acts, down to the period when the 
present System of Controul was established, in 
1764; he concluded, “ That the Company had 
now become the organ by which the Indian 
Empire of Britain ought to be administered.” 

Upon this system Mr. Dundas remarked, there 
were a variety of opinions : by one set ot men 
it was maintained, that it was a political absur- 
dity, to entrust to a Commercial Association, 
the Government of an Empire ; since the. very 
nature of this power rendered it impracticable 
for the Company’s servants,, either to conduct 
commerce upon proper principles, or to govern 
our subjects in India wiselyor well. But is 
it not true, said he, that the revenues of India 
must pass to Britain through the medium of 
trade ? Is it not true, that the nianufacturers 
of Britain, , whether we view them as exporting 
produce wrought up from the materials of our 

R 3 
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cwn country, or as drawing their gains from 
produce that depends on raw materials imported 
from the East, have become rich ? Is it not 
true, that the tribute from India cannot be re- 
alised in Britain, wirh safety to the State, through 
any other medium, but that of a regulated trade? 
Is it not true, that f?’om the acquisition of the 
Duannee to the present times (particularly since 
the controul of the Executive Power has been 
successfully employed to prevent abuses in the 
administration of the (lovernment and Kevenucs 
of India) that the trade has been rapidly im- 
proving and increasing, and that Parliament 
have had annually the evidence of this fact before 
them ? The inference is obvious, that in t:;e 
trade, as well as in the government of India, 
Experience may be at variance with plausible 
Speculation j but that in trade, as well as in 
government, we must rely on i)ractice.” 

Here Mr. Dundas laid before the House the 
following interesting statement; by which, l«e 
observed, the increase of the trade, since the 
acquisition of the Duannee, would bo fully il- 
lustrated. 

From 1767 fo 1777> on an average of ten 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 

110,045; for goods and stores exported. 
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^489,081 ; tbc amount of the bills drawn on 
the Court of Directors was jF4hS,l68 f and of 
the sales in Europe <£’3,329jl3b*. 

From 17/7 17 ^ 4 , on an average of seven 

yearSi there was paid for bullion e£'5s663 ; for 
goods and stores exported ^’600,089 ; the bills 
tlraw’n ons^he Court of Directors amounted to 
c£7b‘l,425; and the sales of goods to .iTS, 1 85,566. 

From 1784 to 179fb on an average of five 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
1 7,9^0 ; for goods and stores exported, 

.4. 030)145 ; the bills drawn on the Court of 

Directors amounted to <£’1,561,985 ; and the 
sales of goods amounted to ^4,572,466. 

From 179^^ to 1793, on an average of three 
years, there was paid for bullion exported, 
£?46‘b’,8.93 ; for goods and stores exported, 

<£935,776 ; the bills drawn on the Court of 

Directors amounted to <£668,366 j and the sales 
of goods amounted to <£5,103,094. 

Having thus explained, upon evidence, what 
the existing interests of Britain are in India, 
Mr. Dundas proceeded to examine the argu- 
ments which Ijad been laid before him upon the 
subject of the open trade. 

In the first place, he had been told that the 
revenue might pass through the medium of the 
Company, though their exclusive privileges 
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were to cea^ and determine ; and if tliis were 
|iotjadnutted> that the revenue might be distri- 
buted among the private merchants, and through 
|hem be realised in Britain, as safely as through 
the Company. Before he could assent to either 
opinions, it became necessary for him 
to advert to the consequences of admitting them* 
iram of opinion,” said he, after viewing the 
^gnitude of the revenue and of the surplus, 
discovering the degree in which the public 
is to }»ri.icipate of it, and after having had it 
proved to me, upon evidence, that the Company 
is the most safe vehicle through which the remit- 
tances of 'this surplus can be made, either to it- 
mlf or to the public, that it would be unwise to 
try the experiment of resorting to any other 
system. 

allowing that the open trade might 
become a means of realising the revenue in Bri- 
tain, there were consequences both to Britain 
nod to Xndia which might result from the expe- 
riment, and they would readily be foreseen by 

the Blouse. If the inhabitants of Britain were 

"■ * 

to he permitted freely to emigrate to India, 
colonization must necessarily take place.” Bdr. 
Pundas wished, therefore, to know whether this 
viras an experiment that ought to be tried, ? and 
whether the proofs which we have had of the 
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^rntcious effects of emigration would hot be 
multiplied by such a measui'e. Setting aside, 
however, this probable evil, the more obi^ious 
©nc of the effect of colonization hpon India itself 
must be deliberately exantined, before we can 
adventure to authorize it. “ All the gentlemen,” 
he said, who have resided in India, with whom 
I have conversed, and all the information which I 
have received from those at present in the most 
important stations in India, either political or 
commercial, agree, that an unrestrained liberty to 
the Europeans to emigrate to and to settle among 
the Indians, w'ould in a short time, annihilate 
the respect^ paid to the British character, and 
tuin our Indian empire, indeed we have only 
to'adveft to what must be the situation of the 
settlers and of the natives, and we shall at oiice 
discover, that this opinion has a solid founds^ 
iion.” 

If numbers were to emigrate to India, thejr 
must ffnd out habitations and occupations in that 
country. In acquiring the former they mudt 
drive the natives from F]iots upon which they 
and their forefathers have lived ; and in pur- 
suing the latter, the rivalship vvould enhance the 
price of labour, to the degree, which wbuM 
''aobn render the profits from Indian irajiorts al- 
most notliing. But supposing these to be only 
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probable mischiefs, there is one which is certain/ 
and ‘which materially atfects the preservation of 
our Indian empire’. An indiscrhiiinate and un- 
restrained colonualion AA^oukl destroy that re- 
spect, or rather eradicate that feeling, which is 
so genera! among the natives, of the supt!rit)iity 
of the European character. It is a fact, that 
upon this feeling of the superiority of tlie Eu- 
ropeans the preservation of our ( nipirc depends, 
and it is owinji to the limited number of tlicm, 
and to their being the covenanti d sca^^’arits of the 
Company, or licensed iahabitrnts, that the idea 
of the superioiity is so general, or that it is so 
elfectaal a means of administering , the govern- 
ment of onr provinces. “ I cannot,” said he, 
“ illustrate these observations better, than by 
referring to the correspondence between Meer 
Cossim and Mr. Vansittart ; the Nabob coin- 
]}lained to this Governor, that the natives were 
oppressed and harassed by nu.nbers of vagrant 
Europeans ; thinking, perhaps, that the . Nabob 
was alarmed w'itbout reason, Mr. Vansittart re- 
plied, that these Europeans were too contempti- 
ble to deserve notice ; ‘ They may be contempti- 
ble,* answered the Nabob, ‘ in your opinion, 
but the dog of an European is of consequence 
among the timid natives of this coifntry.* If", 
therff the superiority of the European character 
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must be maintained in India, it is impossible 
for us to think of authorising an unrestrained 
emigration.” 

There is one view of the subject which must 
forcibly strike every maifs observation the mo- 
ment it is brouglit, before the House, Adven- 
turers, finding their hopes disappointed, and 
that the fortunes they had promised themselves 
existed only in their own imagination, .being too 
vrithout resource, might seek and would find 
employment in the armies of the Mahrattahs 
and of Tippoo Sultan. Would it be wise, 
then, to fill the armies of our rivals in India 
tvith recruits from Europe, or can we suppose 
that the open trader would coaseieatiously hesi- 
tate to supply the native pinvers with the mili- 
tary stores, hy which tlicir armies might first 
resist us, and then wrest from . us the empire 
which we possess ?’* 

In the next place, Mr. Dundas stated, that 
be had been told the exports of British produce 
would be increased if the trade were laid open. 
However specious this opinion might appear, it 
became, necessary tliat Parliament should know 
the fact, and for this purpose he would select two 
or three. articles of what might certainly be consi- 
dered as the principal articles of British manu- 
ture, 'V^oplleus would be allow^ to be the first 

F 
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of our staple commodities. It was easy for tho 
speculator, while he merely considered the ex- 
tent pf our dominions in India, and that they 
were inhabited by twenty millions of our subr 
jects, to fancy that here he would find un- 
bounded sales for his ‘goods ; but he reflected not 
that the climate was against the w’ear of woollens, 
he reflected not that the religions pnyudices of 
many of the casts of the natives forbad their 
using them ; he knew not, perhaps, that the 
dress of the natives is as fixed and local as their 
manners. It was easy, also, for the speculator 
to suppose, that in such a country as India he 
could find a market for any quantity of earthen- 
ware, but he did not reflect on the bulk of the 
commodity ; he had not estimated the amount 
of the freight of it, or if he had, perhaps he 
did not know that the religious prejudices of 
many of the casts forbad their using what had 
been fabricated by the impure hands of infidel 
strangers. It was easy, in like manner, for the 
speculator to imagine, that if he could find a 
sale for his cottons in India, his riches would 
keep pace with his desires; but did lie hope to 
rival Kis master in an art in which he was only 
an idlitator, or could he expect (comparing the 
high price of labour in Europe with tlie low 
price of it in India) that he could 'undersell him 
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there ? There were some articles of Europe ma- 
nufaetured cottons, whieh, from the superior taste 
and elegance of the patterns, might find a sale 
in India, and he Iioped they would increase ; 
but, from the nature ol^hc case, the superiority 
of the Indian manufactures must remain witli 
the natives. ‘‘ I mention these particulars,” said 
Mr. Dundas, “ merely to moderate the expecta- 
tions which have been entertained in consequence 
of the speculation of an open trade to India.” 

In the third place, IMr. Dundas observ'ed, that 
it had been a favourite topic of late to declaim 
against monopolies, and to confound what was 
truly a monopoly with the exclusive privilege of 
the East-India Company. A monopoly, he ob- 
served, gives to individuals, or to associations, 
the power of bringing what quantity of goods 
they may chuse into the market, and of affixing 
on them whatevlBr price their avarice may sug- 
gest. The House, however, would at once’dis- 
tinguish between this narrow aspect 'of a mono- 
poly and an exclusive privilege given by the legis- 
lature to a company, proceeding upon a capital 
equal to the magnitude of the concern, and sub- 
ject to regulation and to public controul. This 
distinction being admitted, the legislature will 
not be disposed rashly to change a current which 
H turning the greatest wheel of British corn- 
s' 2 
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inerce, which is giving food to industry and 
wealth to regulated entcrprize, and which is 
about to become, independently of what we dravr 
from duties and customiiw one of the resources of 
the nation. 

It had been of late a fashion, in onr manufac* 
luring towns, to hold meetings, and to come to 
resolutions, tliat the exclusive privilege of the 
Bast-lndia Company was a monopoly, and that 
it was for the interest of the manu&cturers this 
monopoly should be done away. ** I would wish 
to ask the projectors of such resolutions, whether 
they have examined what the Company has been, 
and what they now are ? To whom did they 
owe the riches which they had acquired from the 

cotton manufactures ?— to the East-India Com- 

1 

pany ! To whom had Britain been indebted for 
a great increase of its shipping?— -to the East- 
India Company ! If from other sources our in- 
dustry and navigation have been increased, the 
original obligation is not, on that account, the 
less, and ought not to be forgotten. Some small 
gratitude, surely, is due for all these benefits." 

In estimating the merits of the East-India 
Company, Mr. Doudas stated his wishes, 
that those who form a dififerent opinion, from 
that which he entertained on the sulgect, would 
examuM accurately what was die real pvojxHtion 
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.of gain, from the India trade, received by the Pro- 
prietors of East-India stock. It ought to be 
remembered on this subject, that the capital is 
now five millions, and the whole dividend, in 
compensation for such a capital, and for all the 
risks and dangers which have repeatedly attended 
the trade, is not more than ^400,000, out of a 
sum of no less than X3,75f>,000, which is por- 
tioned out among various other interests. Of this 
sum, the merchants and ship-owners annually 
receive about jC850f000; the charges of mer- 
chandizes amount to .^350,000 ; the goods ex- 
ported, including private trade, at the most mo- 
derate computation, do not amount to less thaj^ 
jCi,650,000, and the customs and duties paid to 
the Public arc more than a million annually. 
Such being the distribution of the returns on the 
India trade, it would be absurd to impute to the 
East-Tndia Company, any charge of receiving ex- 
orbitant gains, at the expcnce of the Public or of 
individuals of any description. In fact, they 
have not received, nor are they likely to receive 
the legal interest of the money, daily paid as the 
price of their stock. It is believed, few individu- 
als would be satisfied with such a return on a 
commercial capital, and it behoves thinking men 
to consider well, before they allow themsdlves to 
be led away by general declamation on topics 
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which are totally for«gn and inapplicable to fchtf 
subject. 

Mr. Dtindas then proceeded to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the probable state of the 
Kast-India Company, supposing it possessed ot no 
exclusive trade to India. “ I am afraid, said he, 
that many persons, who indulge themselves with 
the sanguine hope of great emoluments^ arising 
d^t of an open trade to India, do not advert to the 
state of the East-India Company, independently 
of its exclusive rights. If the exclusive charter 
should expire in 1 794, still the Company w'ould 
be a body corporate in perj)etuity, and entitled to 
trade upon its joint stock. To whom, in this 
case, w'ould the most important seats of trade in 
India belong ? to the Company undoubtedly. 
Under their original and perpetual charters, they 
have legally purchased or acquired Fort St. 
George, St. Helena^ Bombay, and Calcutta, and 
long before they were possessed of territories, or 
of the Duannee. 'I'hesc possessions are their pa- 
trimonial property, and cannot be taken from 
them. Fort. St. George was made a settlement 
by the Old Company in 1620, St. Helena in 
1651, Bombay in 1668, Calcutta and Fort 
William in 1689. Upon the whole, exclusive of 
the Duannee, they have an unalienable right to 
valuable landed possessions, amounting at least, 
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to ^250,000 per annum. In addition to these, 
the whole factories and commercial establish- 
ments, both in India and in the Eastern Seas, un- 
doubtedly belong to them. Agreeably to the 
principles he had already detailed, Mr. Dundas 
observed, that he must take for granted, that the 
government and teiTitorial revenues are to remain 
with the East-India Company, and of course, 
that they must be considered as possessed of all 
the capital, and of the consequent advantages 
likely to arise from being the remitters of the 
public revenue, and these were equal in amount 
to the whole tribute which India can afford to 
pay to this Country. Under these circumstances 
he might surely ask whether any individual, 
would hazard his trade, in an hostile competition 
with the East-India Company ? And whether it 
would not be rash to disturb the established sys- 
tem of commerce, wlum there were forcible 
reasons for continuing it, and scarcely any argu- 
ment in favor of a contrary system. This topic 
he felt to be invidious, and therefore he declined 
enlarging upon it, he would however take the 
liberty of suggesting to those who wwc disposed to 
pursue an investigation of this subject, whether the 
Indian trade ofthc foreign European nationsdid not, 
from its actual state, tend toconfinn the opiuioti;, 
that it woiild be unavailing in the private trader to 
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enter into a rival competition in the trade to India, 
against the East-lndia Company of Great Britaili. 

Before the |)assing of the Commutation Act, 
some of the private merchants had had an oppor- 
tunity of drawing profits from a contraband trade 
in tea to Great Britain, but since that event this 
source of profit had been nearly exhausted, and 
he believed, that those, who had recently eor 
deavoured to draw profits from it, had firom tUeil* 
losses, receded from the enterprize. 

Having thus considered what the British India 
trade is as a monopoly (if that term shall still be conr 
founded with an exclusive privilege), Mr. Dundas 
took an interesting historical retrospect of what it 
had been, when that monopoly had been inter- 
rupted. During a considerable part of the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Crom well, he observed, that 
the private traders had not only been allowed to 
try the experiment of the India trade, but author- 
ized by a commission, in 1 654-5, to engage in it. 
The trade from tiiis period to 1657, therefore, 
might be considered as open and free ; several cir- 
cumstances had contributed to prejudice the Pro** 
tcctor against monopolies. The most distin- 
guished writers on trac(e in England had inveighed 
against them ; and in particular against the mpno- 
poly /;of the East-india Company, while the. 
authors On the same subject, in Holland, had dc- 
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fended the privileges of their East-India Com- 
panies : the disputes too, between the Dutch and 
English East-India Companies, from iGsotothe 
treaty which Oliver dictated in 1654, probably 
prejudiced- him against Companies of every kind. 
It appears, however, that upon the trade being 
opened in England, tlic Dutch took an unnecessary 
alarm. In Thurloe’s State Papers there is an in- 
teresting letter from Oliver’s Envoy at the Hague, 
intimating, “ that the Merchants at Amsterdam 
considered the opening of the navigation and 
commerce to the East- Indies, to be a measure 
that would injure the East-India Companies of 
Holland.” Though Cromwell opened the trade 
for four years, the experiment soon convinced 
him, that his own measure was as rash, as the 
jealousies and apprehensions of the Dutch were 
unfounded. In throe years he discovered, that 
the Company’s trade, (for he did not prohibit- 
them from a competition with the private adven- 
turers) was almost ruined, and that the Dutch had 
taken the opportunity of seizing on Calicut, on 
Columbo in tlie Island of Ceylon, on Manarr, 
and Jesnapatnam. Cromwell therefore, in this 
instance, found it cxpedienf’to, alter his opinion, 
(though that person, it will be alloMill^ was not 
in the habit of giving up his prejiidifi^) and to 
restore the charter in 1657 . What is .singular 
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enough, in this event, is, that the private tradera 
themselves were the first to petition the Protector 
to restore the Company’s Charter ; and what 
shews the rashness of the measure, in the strong- 
est degree, is, that when the Company were re- 
established, ujpon a joint stock of jC7^0>7^^y only 
50 per cent, of this sum was subscribed for, and 
deemed the capital stock of the Company. If 
Charles II, in lC6‘0 renewed the Company’s 
Charter, his wants, as well as those of James II.,. 
led them to grant licences to individuals, the ma- 
jority of whom became bankrupt. 

A similar experiment, though to a less extent, 
was tried some years afterwards. In 1083, on 
the failure of the payment of a paltry duty, a 
handle was made to cut down the Charter of the 
old East-India Company ; and for a loan of two 
millions, at 8 per cent, the general Society, or 
English East-India Company^ was established by 
a Charter, the terms of which gave to this incor- 
porated body a right either to trade on their se- 
parate shares in the Capital, or to unite together 
as a joint stock, the shares of as many individual 
Proprietors as chos^to carry on the trade in that 
manner. Here therefore a fair opportunity was 
given to make the experiment of trading as 
private, or individual adventurers, or upon a joiiit 
stock, in a short time, tliis last method of trad- 
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ing was fount) to be so preferable a system, that 
v/heii the two Conripanics were united, not more 
than remained belonging to the separate 

Traders of the general Society. The inference 
I'roin tliese •events is, that not only the experience 
of other nations, but that of our ancestors, prove 
to us, tlio danger of the speculation of an open. 
Dast-India trade. 

Having thus examined what the trade is with 
an exclusive privilege, and what it w'as, when 
this privilege was interrupted, Mr. Dundas en- 
tered into an examination of the complaints 
which had lieen brought against the East-India 
C’ompany. It had been said, that the Company 
having a capital provided for them in India, are 
less anxious than they ought to be, in enlarging 
their export trade, and that thus they did not 
sufficiently encourage the industry of the manu- 
facturers. Jt had been said, that they \yere not 
sufficiently attentive in bringing home the proper 
quantity of the raw materials required by our ma- 
nufacturers. It had been said that they have not 
provided for the remittance of the fortunes of in- 
dividuals from India, by means of trade, and that 
the effect of the inattention of the Company, in 
these respects, had been to create a clandestine 
trade, injurious to the commerce, the revenues, 
and the navigation oi Great Britain, 

Q 2 
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On the first of these subjects, Mr. Dundas 
observed, that since the acquisition of the terri- 
torial revenues, and particularly since the last 
peace, the exports from Britain had been greatly 
increased, and by the measures whith he was 
to })roposc for the consideration of the House, 
he did not doubt but that the export trade would 
be carried on, as far as the demands in India 
would bear. 

On the second of these objections, he stated, 
that the imports of raw materials to Britain 
amounted to ^7^0,000 annually, and though 
this might not be the quantity required, it must 
be allovved, that the Company had made meri- 
torious efforts. Means however would be pro- 
posed, for enabling the manufacturer to supply 
himself with raw materials, through the Com- 
pany’s ships, as w’cll as at their sales. 

On the third of these objections, he observed, 
that the difficulty of sending home private fortunes 
would be admitted ; but that the error was in 
the Legislature, not in the Company. By an 
Act of Parliament, the Company were limited, 
in their acceptance of bills, to ^300,000 in any 
one year ; but this error would be done away, 
by the plan of remitting the debts of the Com- 
pany from India, and making them payable in 
Britain. 
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- On the last of these subjects he observed, 
that it was connected originally with the error 
of prohibiting the remittance of fortunes from 
India, because these had furnished capitals to 
clandestriie traders ; but as he meant to pro})ose 
that the (Company should be obliged to provide 
shipping at a moderate rate of freight, to carry 
out goods to India, for all those who might 
cliusc to enter into the trade, and to bring home 
raw materials for the manufacturer, he consi- 
dered that the fortunes of individuals would 
find an easy and a safe channel of remittance to 
Britain, and doubted not, but that the experi- 
ment of extending the exjwrt and import trade, 
would do avva}'^ the tem[itations to engage in the 
clandestine trade, and would, in fact, annihilate 
it. In tins waj% said Mr. Dundas, 1 trust 
that I shall not have been found inattentive to 
the incrcantHe interests of the British Nation at 
large, nor to those of the East-India Company ; 
I doubt not, hut that the plan which I have 
adopted, and at last arranged with the East-]n> 
dia Company, will nitnit with the approbation of 
the Public. To those who have been looking to 
the subject, in one point of view only, and, in 
fancy, imagining to themselves the rewards of 
their speculations, I cannot expect to give satis- 
faction } but if Parliament shall disappoint them 
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in their unreasonable expectations from specular 
tion, it wilh at tlje same time, in preventing 
them from dis3ij[}ating the wealth they jiosscss, 
have insured to them their fortunes, and been 
the guardian of the patrimony of the Nation, 
My plan is to engraft an open trade upon the 
exclusive privilege of the Company ; and to prove 
by experiment, first, how far the complaints, to 
which I have referred, are well founded ; and 
next, bow far it is practicable to cure the evil, 
without injury to the Public, We thus may not 
only prevent the commercial adventurer of Eng- 
land or Ireland from being borne down by the 
Company in an hostile competition, but afford 
to them, in their cntcrjnizcs and speculations, 
its fostering protection.” 

Mr. Dundas concluded with apologizing to 
the House for having so long detained them upon 
a subject, into which commercial men, or com- 
mercial oeconomists, can only be supposed to 
enter ; “ but a British Legislature, he said, have 
to reflect, that our commercial resources are im- 
mense ; that whatever can preserve them, or add 
to tl;eni, is preserving and adding to the great- 
ness of the Empire ; that in vain we shall look 
at the envied situation in which vve are placed in 
Europe; in vain we shall expect permanency 
of respect to the British Power and Character, 
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among nations, removed from us nearly half 
the circumference of the world ; that in vain we 
shall, at the expense of treasure and of blood, 
have founded and consolidated an Indian Em- 
pire ; in vain we shall be seeking to open the 
markets of Cliina, for the encouragement of the 
skill, the industiy, and the enterprize of the 
British Artizan, Merchant and Navigator; that 
in vain we shall have devised a system of Go- 
vernment, and judicial, financial and military 
powers to support it, if we do not, with these 
efforts, listen to the claims of the Company, who 
have actively promoted the interest and greatness 
of their Country ; if we do not connect with the 
confidence which we pro])Ose to place in them, 
encouragements suited to the claims of the res- 
pectable and numerous manufacturers, whose 
skill, whose wealth, and whose enterprize have 
seconded and rewarded their own, and the efforts 
of the .greatest mercantile association in the 
world : an association, who have been sup- 
ported by, anti are about reciprocally to support 
their protectors : an association, who, from 
their sjnrit of enterjjrize and liberality of com- 
mercial principles, are ready to to'rward every 
laudable, but regulated enterprize of their fellow 
subjects. 

** 1 own, that next to the interests of my 
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country, the prosperity of the £agt-India Coinx 
paiiy, in the management of whose business I 
have had my share, claims my first public regard } 
and 1 shall feel it to be the most honourable mo- 
ment of my life, if 1 have suggested opinions to 
the Lc'gislature, leading to a system of Indian Af* 
fiiirs, for the general advantage of Great Britain* 
**■ In my present statement I have referred 
only to an explanation of the leading principles 
whicli govern niy ojiinion. It will readily occur 
to the House, that there arc many points which, 
in detail, will require minute cxjdauation ; 1 
shall, therefore, without formally moving any 
resolutions, have them printed ; and, on Mon- 
day next, subntit them to the Committee, who 
may continue the consideiation of them, from 
day to day, till they shall conic to a decision 
upon this great national subject. ” 
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A Moderate Man ; 

A SuoPKEEi'ER, proposing to trade to India; 
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A Cotton Manufacturer. 



SHORT CONVERSATION. 


S II res- ter. Well, niy good friend, I am now in 
hopes to have soon the ])lcasure of congratulating 
YOU on the abolition of “ this most baleful of all 

V 

njonoj)olics/* which excludes the free subjects of 
tins commercial empire from the commerce of five 
hundred millions of souls, inhabiting countries of 
every climate io the vast extent of the Indian and 
Pacific Ocean'?, in fact from three fifths of the 
globe, ajid confines us to the petty trade of the 
Atlantic \yith its islands and inlets. 

Adcer.turer. I trust wc arc now in a fair way 
to recover the free exercise of the imprescriptible 
rights, which have been withheld from us above 
two centuries : and then the merchants, manufac- 
turers, and seamen, in every part of the country, 
will find full einployinent for their capital and their 
industry, by which they will enrich themselves 
and all around them. What say you, who are 
an old East-lndia merchant ? 

Private Merchant. I must confess, I am not 
quite so sanguine as you awoear to be respecting thf 
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consequence of extending the trade in the manner 
you expect. In our first endeavours to obtain a 
participation of the trade, we declaimed upon the 
evils of allowing the remittance of the private for- 
tunes of individuals to be made under neutral flags; 
and we proceeded to cry up the imprescriptible 
rights of free commerce. But we never imagined 
that government would think of licencing the im- 
portation of India goods into every creek and cor- 
ner of Great Britain and Ireland ; a measure which 
would infallibly open a door to uncontroulable 
smuggling, ruin all the inexperienced adventurers, 
and derange, perhaps destroy, the whole system 
of a trade, which has been a princi]>al means of 
raising this country to the zenith of commercial 
prosperity and naval power. 

Advent. Ay, ay, you are like the East-India 
Company : you have got a good slice of the trade 
to yourself, and you ,are unw'iUing to let us come 
in for a share. You say, we shall be ruined. I 
see no reason to doubt of success : and if vve chusc 
to run the risk of bciiig ruiiied, what is that to any 
body ! What think you, squire? 

Country Gentleman, I don’t pretend to under- 
stand the matter ; but I must say, I don’t tnueh 
like the Company. Some yea^rs ago they imported 
a vast quantity of rice in order to keep down the 
price of corn, to the great injury of the farmers of 
this country, and consequently of us landholders ; 
and moreover in opposition to that wise act of the 
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legislature, which <lirccted a bounty to be paid' on 
the exportation of corn, for the express purpose 
of keeping the price from falling too low. Was 
not that a very unfair proceeding, Mr. Mode- 
rate r Why should cot the farmer’s commbdi- 
ty find its fair price as well as the merchant’s ? 

Moderate. If the JBast-India Company’s privi- 
lege is to be abolished, you may be at case with 
respect to that matter. For assuredly no indivi- 
dual, nor any other company, ever will, or can, 
make such a generous and patriotic sacrifice of 
their property for the benevolent purpose of saving 
the people of this country from starving : for any 
one may know that rice brought from India, even 
if sold at a good price, can never pay the freight 
of so long a voyage. 

Vriv. Merck. Kvery friend of mankind must 
wish that no such occasion for importing rice from 
India may ever recur. But , that has no concern 
with the question now under discussion, which is— 
whether the trade of India shall remain in the 
hands of the ^ndia Company, with a modified par- 
tici])ation in favour of private traders residing in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland, but with the 
restriction of the returns being brought to London 
only, — or it shall be laid as open as any other trade, 
every one conducting his outward and inward voy- 
ages, and his sales, as he thinks proper. On this 
subject I should be glad to hear your opinion, Mr. 
Moderate, as I know you have bestowed much at-« 
tention uaon Indian affairs , 
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Mod. The question is much more important 
than most people, in their indifFcreuce, and con - 
sequently their ignorance, suppose it to be. It is 
not merely a question of commercial profit' between 
the Company and those, who ixre now flattering 
themselves with the hopes of building up their 
own .fortunes upon the ruin of the Company ; but 
a question involving the preservation or perdition 
of the British empire in India, the happiness or 
misery of fifty millions of natives of that country, 
and also the security or destruction of the constir 
tution of the British empire at home. But, as 
the object of the merchants of the outports is on- 
ly to obtain a share of the trade, which, they say, 
is unjustly withheld from them, let us confine our- 
selves to the consideration of the trade : and that 
is a subject, respecting which it is the duty of every 
man, at least every man of liberal education, and 
every man w'ho has a stake in the constitution, or 
in the welfare, of the British empire, to obtain 
proper information; and it is also his duty. to make 
the most strenuous exertions in -tiis povver to sup- 
port th^ side which, in his maturedrbpinion, shall 
appear to merit support. The India trade has been 
brot^ht to its present degree of perfection by a 
succession of experiments, made at a vast expense 
on eveiy jc^ast of the vast Indian Ocean, and. gra- 
dually bright to a regular system by the accuinu-. 
laied .y^isdom of the , most enlightened roemVe^;* 
tibe .^ioipany during upwards of two cepitujtM??- 
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Those who now desire to become East-India mer- 
<,'hatits certainly possess no such advantages. 

Silv. But they possess capital, ejvorgy, and vi- 
gilant attention to their own individual interest, 

\\ ith which the jog-trot routine of the hired ser- 
vants of the great overgrown Company can never 
come in competition ; and I am warranted, by the 
respectable authority of Dr. Smith, to say, that 
the Company will soon be weary of keejiing up a 
competition with the vastly . superior activity of the 
private traders, who will soon display the British 
flag in innumerable ports, where it w'as never seen 
before, and raise the trade from its present paltry 
annual amount of one million sterling in exports 
and imports, producing duties to the trifling 
amount of Iw'o hundred thousand pounds, to an 
annual amount of ten millions of exports only, 
and an import still larger by all the advance in the 
sale of the outward cargo. Thus the revenue will 
be increased, and the trade and revenue will go on 
in a continual progress of increasing prosperity. 

il/od. There c^n be no doubt that, if the trade 
is thrown ojjen to the extent now seemingly, 
though, I trust, not seriously, in contemplation, 
there w ill be an immediate increase of demand for 
British manufactures to be exported to India. But, 
as it is ascertained that every market in the Eastern 
Ocean is already overstocked with British goods, it 
is evident that they cannot be sold, and must be 
^eft in the hands of consignees. Tlience it follows. 
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that many of the manufacturers will not be paid; the 
new trade will immediately be at an end ; and the 
regular export trade of the Comj)auy and their offi- 
cers will be suspended for some years, till the Orien- 
tal markets are cleared from the overload of British 
goods, either by sale or by perishing. The adventu- 
rers will probably ship as much bullion, an article, 
however, not very easily to be found at present at 
any price, as they can procure, and that will be 
their only fund for laying in their return cargo, 
the cost of which will be raised enormously high 
by their competition. When the ships come 
home, then will be felt the distress }>rocceding 
from the boasted increase of the trade. TJicn the 
competition of the importers in Bristol, Liverpool, 
Hull, Whitehaven, Glasgow', Sec. and of the 
smugglers in all the remote creeks, from Cornwall 
to Caithness, will give to British consumers (for 
no foreign merchants nor tiieir agents will travel 
to those sraaJj and unassorted sales) the advantage 
of buying India goods at prices very much under 
the cost; an advantage which a late writer on the 
Wealth of Nations, whom you have just now quoted, 
would have reckoned the sttmmum honum of com- 
mercial prosperity, but which will involve the 
misguided adventurers and their unfortunate credi- 
tors in bankruptcy and wide-spreading ruin. Be- 
sides, let us not forget that the Company, though 
they .should resolve to abandon the trade to the 
scramble of the new adventurers as long as it lasts, 
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have a great stock of. Oriental goods of every kind 
in their warehouses, of which there arc to the value 
of about three millions and a half, which w’erc of- 
fered for sale, and laid aside for want of buyers at - 
the last March sales, the exportation to the Conti- 
nent, which used to take off about three fourths of 
the imports from India being now almost anni- 
hilated by the war : and to these and the other 
goods in the warehouses arc to be added the cargoes 
of all the ships now on their voyages. It is also for 
the consideration of the new adventurers, how their 
import goods, should they even be in very mo- 
derate quantities, will be able to stand a compe- 
tition for quality with those of the Company, the 
established character of which will command a 
preference with all buyers acquainted with their busi- 
ness, whether domestic or foreign. Thus it is 
evident, that there is no need, and no room, for an 
extension of the trade ; and that there will be no 
great addition to the revenue from the importation 
of goods, w’hich cannot be sold. 

Adv. Well, we will take our chance of the Com- 
pany’s competition, which cannot long stand against 
our energy and unremitting activity, every man 
pushing for himself. Besides, they are drowned in 
debt for money taken up at twelve per cent, in 
India to purchase their goods, which they will 
never be able to discharge, and that alone is suffi- 
cient to knock them up. 

Mod. It is well known that the Company are 

B 2 
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most punctual in their }>aynients. Pray, did you 
ever know, or did you ever hear of, any person ealling;. 
on the Company for money that was due, and not 
receiving immediate payment ? You will please to 
observe, moreover, that the debt, which now presses 
so heavy on the Company’s home treasury, has no 
connection with their commerce, and indeed, fairly 
speaking, no connection with the Company, having 
been created in India for political purposes, in con- 
sequence of the war in Kurope having stirred up 
Wars in India, which have been carried on, at an 
enormous expense, by the influence of councils, 
over which the Company had no controul. Very 
large sums of these {jolitical debts have been trans- 
ferred from India to England by draughts upon the 
Company’s commercial finances at home, which are 
so flourishing as not only to answer all demands 
upon themselves, but even to spare a large assistance 
to the reduction of the territorial debt. So this 
debt, which the enemies of the Company most un- 
fairly and maliciously adduce as a proof of mis- 
management, is a roost splendid proof of the flou- 
rishing state of their commercial funds, and of the 
prudent conduct of the Directors. They could very 
easily discharge all the mass of territorial debt now 
pressing upoti their commercial finances, if they 
could obtain a fair settlement of the debt owing to 
them by Government, amounting to about ten mil- 
lions and a half, independent of what is justly due 
to them for the difference above the contract price 
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upon the quantity of saltpetre supplied to Govern- 
ment beyond what was agreed for, and for the outlay 
upon sunn hemp at the desire of Government. 
Will the new merchants furnish saltpetre and sunn 
hemp to Government at such prices as the Company 
have done ? Can Government depend upon them 
for a regular supply at any price ? If their is a defi- 
ciency of these articles of the first necessity in 
wv'arfare, how are you to carry on your war ? Will 
any of the new East-lndia merchants carry out 
W'oollcn cloths, tin, and other articles, on which 
there is a certainty of a loss, merely for the patriotic 
purpose oi suppdrting the manufacturers and miners, 
as the Company do ? Are those, who desire to 
supplant the Company, willing, or are they able, to 
indemnify the revenue for the defalcation of duties, 
as the Company actually did, to the amount of near 
half a million, wlien, in order to prevent smuggling, 
they obtained a reduction of the duties upon tea in 
the year l/fi? • 

Count. Gent. I think you said. Sir, that every 
man having a stake in the country is interested in 
the present question resjjecting the India trade. I 
must beg leave to differ from you ; and I shall leave 
the Company and the new claimants of a partici- 
pation of the trade to battle it out. What signifies 
it to me, for example, whether the muslin worn by 
uiy wife and my daughters, or the tea we drink, be 
imported bya great company, or bymcrchants in the 
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otttpofts, who are jxjrhaps nearer to our residence in 
the country? 

Mod. It has been a very common opinion among 
country gentlemen, that they have no concern in 
the prosperity of tlie commercial and labouring part 
of the community. But give me leave to tell you, 
that they have the greatest and deepest concern : 
for if the trade of the country is ruined, the manu- 
facturers and all connected with them must be 
ruined, and consequently your farmers must be 
ruined, and your rents be no longer paid. The 
commercial and manufiicturing people will first feel 
the distress, and will thus have the first warning to 
caiTy their knowledge, their arts, and their industry, 
together with their property, to other countries, 
where they may hope to enjoy more ample means 
of employing them to advantage. The landed man, 
who thinks himself secure in the possession of the 
most valuable and desirable of all kinds of property, 
is perhaps not wakened from his dream of security, 
till the farmers tell him, that they cannot sell 
their produce, and consequently cannot pay him 
any rent. Thus lie finds himself, by the ojKiration 
of causes, with which he supposed himself 
totally unconnected, tied down to an unproductive 
property, which nobody will buy from him at any 
price. But, suppose the country should not be so 
cornplj^tely ruined as to come to this extremity of 
distress, how' will you like to contribute your pro- . 
portion of above four millions sterling, raised at 
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present, at altvost no expense, upon the trade of 
tlie East-India Company, besides the income tax 
upon tlieir dividends, the direct and indirect taxes 
j)aid by themselves and tlie many thousands sup- 
ported in lln-ir employment, and the benefit of 
havinj!; the use of ^ 4 , 200,000 at an interest far 
below vvbat is paid on other loans, all which may 
moderately be estimated at ^ 1 , 300,000 annually, 
to say nothing of the many heavy sums paid into 
the Exchequer at various times, wliich have re- 
lieved the national burthens, and an annual half 
million, which w'ould have been payable to the 
Exchequer, if the nation had not been at war during 
the last twenty years. Of all these vast sums there 
must ho almost a total defalcation ; or more pro- 
bably the expense of the new establishments for 
making war upon the smuggler's will greatly' exceed 
the sum, which can be levied upon the Srade in its 
rlispcrscrl and decay'cd state. For that great defi- 
ciency and new expense provision must, if possible, 
he made by now demands upon the stock and in- 
rhistry of the country : and, as the I'cnts of land and 
houses, and the interest upon tangible monied 
capital, both of which arc derived from the industry 
f>f the people, are the most accessible objects of tax- 
ation, you must expect a very heavy' proportion 
of the new taxes to fall upon your land, and the 
payment to be most rigorously exacted as long as 
land produces any income to the proprietor. 

CoutU. Gent. I must own that 1 have not bestow- 



«d any thouf^ht upon such matters : but what you 
liave now' saiil deniancls very serious consideration. 

Si/u. Don’t you be frightened at such a picture of 
what will never come to pass. A likely story, 
indeed, that trade is to be ruined by the extension 
of it. Why, if tltc trade r ere fairly laid o|)eu to 
the free exertions of indiv. lual enterprize, as it 
certainly ought to be, we ; soon see the €X|)ort 

of the manufactures of a agio hive of British in- 
dustry equal the whole ex.iorts of this monstrous 
inono]>olizing Company, N/ho have at all times 
stunted the trade, that they might get great profits 
upon their small capital ; and who, though tliey are 
guarded by tlie armour of exclusive jirivilege, are 
carrying- on a losing trade, uporj w-ljich others 
would, however, make a profit; whose imports have 
fallen to one half w'ithin these ten years ; and yet 
they obstinately persist in carrying on this losing 
trade rather than let it go into the hands that would 
manage it to advantage. 

]\Iod. You must really give me leave to say, Sir, 
that, for a man asserting so positively as you do, you 
are exceedingly incorrect in your statements ; and I 
can partly perceive by what kind of authorities you 
arc muled. How could you allow a j>amphleteer 
to persuade you that the annual revenue derived 
fi'om imjxirts and exports of the Compwiy 
amounts only to ,£ 200,000, when authentic docu- 
ments, to w hich yon might have had access, would 
have informed you that it amounts to twenty times 
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lliatsum r What sort of infortnaition could induce 
you to state the annual amount of the imports - 
and cxjjorts of the Company at one million ? 
You might liAve known, if you had pro|Terly in- 
quired, that their annual exports of one kind of 
goods, woollen manufactures, ft> China only, is 
about one million, and sometimes more. As tO: 
your prediction of the happy effects of an unbounded 
extension of the trade, I sl.all reply to it in the 
words of that great merchant and statesman', 
Mr. Necker, addressed to the Abbe ^.korelkt, an 
advocate for opening the India Trade of France — ^ 
‘‘ you s'et up thcorrj againsf c.:q7em’??cc, aud p'mi- 
*' Inllties apaim/ Jiictf !.'* — I do not, Iiowever, mean 
to put the French Kast-India Company upon 
any fooling of cqnrility or comparison with the 
Eaat-India Com]ia#ji of this country. They drew 
large sums from the public treasury : our- Com- 
pany have poured many millions into the public 
treasury, besides supporting many thousands of 
families in this country, and animating the ge- 
neral commerce of it in a degree unequalled by 
any other Company in the world. 

Sih', I pay no attention to these imjiosing 
statements, tivhich aria^ deriyed frorti the Cbmpatiy’s 
own aCebunf; ’ . , ; . • 

A/orf* Yo« ihay, if ycu pleaSe; deny 
of accofints-e‘xt1%cted ftoih' the the C»sj«' 

tora-H'otise, and sanctioned by Parliament, so 
resting" upon tlm 'faith of the ^Co^ 



however, is above suspicion. And you may re- 
echo the pretended statements, which have* been 
confidently fabricated for the purpose of injuring 
the Company in the estimation of the public and 
the legislature. But you can no more substantiate 
' them than you can disprove the othefs. 

Silv. We are not to be deterred from prosecuting 
the undoubted right which every British subject 
has to avail himself of every braucli of commerce, 
either by accounts made up to serve a purpose, or 
by the vdreadful picture you have drawn of imagi- 
nary ruin as the consequence of an extension of 
the trade. On the contrary, we know that by 
me^ns of the extension the national wealth and 
naval greatness will rapidly arrive at an unexampled 
height of prosperity and grandeur. 

Mv(L I'he naval greatness o^hc nation certainly 
does not need to be raised above its present iicight. 
But if it did, 1 must say, that the destruction of 
the Eost-fndia marine, which has so long been a 
principal support of the naval power of the empire, 
and of itself constitutes a most respectable naval 
force, does not seem the most promising means of 
accomplishing it. 

Silv. What! do not the East-India ships, those 
floating pakces fitted up for the superb accommo- 
dutioq of Nabobs, rather than the economical con- 
veyance of mcrchandi;i:e, draw off a prod^gjous 
mm^r of seamen from the service of the country r 
Auiericai^^ips of eight hundred tons, btn’"* 
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then navigate the Eastern seas with from seven 
“ to Iwenfy seamen for their crew, whilst the ships 
" of the East-India Company, for jjolitical and 
“ military^ purposes of one kind or other, carry 
“ from one hundred to one hundred and forty 
seamen.” 

Mod. Surely, ray good Sir, you must be think- 
ing of the vessels you have seen upon the canals 
in the heart of England. What American port 
ever fitted out a ship of eight hundred tons for any 
commercial voyage whatever ? As for such a shi.p 
going on an East-India voyage, or indeed any ves- 
sel that can be called a ship sailing even on a short 
vojj’age with seven men, there is not a sailor boy, 
or even any l)oy bred in a seaport town, that would 
not laugh at an assertion sf> monstrously absurd. 
Instead of the wonderful increase of naval greatness 
which you foresee, it is evident that, if the ex- 
tended East-India trade, which you desire, could 
possibly subsist for a few years, the shipping of the 
country, our importers of the riches of the most 
distant regions, our safeguard, and our pride, must 
he reduced to a baneful swarrri of smugglers and 
revenue cutters.' , 

Advent. The ministers of Government have de- 
clared, that evCTy precaution will be taken to pre- 
vent smuggling. 

Mod, I have every proper respect for Govern- 
ment.' But no government can perform impossi- 
hilities ; and I knovi^ that it will be absolutely 
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impossible to prevent smuggling valuable Hgl»t ar- 
ticles, though a thousand revenue cuttera 'were 
constantly cruising, and though the many tlion- 
sands of miles of the shores of the three kingdoms 
were lined with revenue officers within a call of one 
another; an ex])ense which no revenue can support, 
and far less a branch of revenue, vvlrich will then 
be nearly annihilated. 

Advent. Poh, ix)h, these; are idle apprehensions. 
Hew is smuggling prevented at present? 

Mod. Do you suppose that there is no smuggling 
at jH-esent ? Do you not know that tea, white 
and pairded calicoes, muslins, shawls, spices, and 
many other Oriental articles, can be put up in 
small parcels, and landed IVoin open boats on un- 
frequented parts of tlie coast with the greatest 
facility by pco|j!e well acquainted with the place 
and the nearest inhabitants ? Do you not know 
that, before the 5'ear 1 784 , when Parliament wisely 
reduced the duty on tea from 1 1.9 })er cent, to I 2 h 
such a smuggling trade as f Iiave now described 
was carried on to so groat an extent, that two 
thirds of the tea consumed in the British domb 
nions were either smuggled, or counterfeitjed by 
making up the leaves of sloes, ash, &c. so as to 
resemble tea? Along with tea, which was'lheir 
map^%fticle, the smugglers imported prodigious 
^anit tics' of brandy, gin, wirte, lace, and other 
ar^cles ; and in their return voyages they carried 
ipft' great quantities of wool, notwithstanding tho 
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bulkincss of it, and the very rigorous laws against 
the exportation of that important material of the 
most favoured manufacture of England. In short, 
there js but one way to prevent smuggling ; and 
that is to allbrd no temptation to it. And thus it 
appears, t’ .-' t the woollen nianufaeturers have auo- 
t;K;r i-irovig interest in the preservation of the India 
traiie in its present channel, in -addition to the 
great bejicHt tiicy derive from furnishing their goods 
to the Company. The cotton manufacturers and 
calico prititers, a class of |x:ople much too valuable 
?ind iijijjortant to be neglected, are at prescrit suf- 
iiciently distressed by tlic long cf)ntiii;ianee of the 
war, and nothing but the hope of peace preserves 
them from sinking into absolute despair. Think 
what must be the extreme horror of their situation 
when hidia goodv, similar to their own fabrics, are 
poured in upoa every part of the coast in quantities 
which the demand cannot possibly take off, at 
whatever prices they may be offered, and which 
will therefore be sold, whether smuggled or fairly 
entered, at prices equally ruinous to the nianu£ic> 
turers, whose fabrics will not find sale at any price, 
an^ to the unfortunate importers. 

I have hitherto considered tlie consequences of 
die demanded extension of the trade, as it will af* 
feet the , merchants, the manufacturers, and the 
landed, interest. Let bs now sec hdvv it will affect 
the people at large, all of whom, from the peer to 
the beggar, must, according to their circumstances. 
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fee] the pressure of taxes to be imposed for making 
up.the deiiciency of above five millions of revenue, 
as I have already stated it. In the year IT'PP, Mr. 
Pitt estimated the annual income of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain at one hundred and twenty 
five millions : and it will require a new tax of one 
sltiiling in the ]>ound of each person’s income to 
makegood a deficiency of fi^-c millions and the ex- 
pense of collecting. Mr. Pitt expected to raise 
above ten millions by bis income tax, but it fell 
short of six. If the citoi* lay in estimating the na- 
tional income too higl>, the new tax, we arc now con- 
templating, will need to be at least eighteen pence 
in the |)ound : and by whatever means of direct 
or indirect taxation the sum may be raided, all 
persons whatever must contribute to the payment 
of it. 

Shopkeeper. 1 know the possessors of the mono- 
poly always hold out sueh frightful prospects to deter 
people from seeking to engage in the India trade, by 
which they themselves, from the Director down 
“ to the door-keeper of the palace in Leadcnhall- 
** street, are amassing independent or princely 
** fortunes.” But I am not to be terrified by bug- 
bears. I am determined to send an adventure of 
well as^rted goods to India as soon as possible 
after the trade is opened. I mean to send a stock 
of wine, rum, cyder, and porter; a parcel of but- 
ter and cheese ; a good assortment of broad cloths 
and silk. My friend Dickins is to lay in blankets 



and negro clothing for me. My neighbour Whale- 
bone is to make me up an assortrncnt of lady’s 
stays. Neighbour Steel 1:as offered me a capital 
parcel of skates at very low prices : and Sable, the 
undertaker, has promised me a good assortment of 
coffin furniture at a long credit.’* 

Advent. Some of my friends in Cumberland 
have agreed with some gentlemen in Liverpool and 
myself to be jointly concerned in a shipment of 
refined sugar, coffee, and coals, for which we ex- 
pect to have good returns in grain, raw cotton, 
hides, hemp, and many oj^ffer articles.” 

Mod. Do you really thiiik that such a cargo 
will sell in India, or that the returns you propose 
can pay for the freight, unless, indeed, you can 
sail a ship of eight hundred tons with seven men? 

Advent. To ba sure 1 do. I learn from an att- 
tbor of tlie highest reputation, that ** all the ex- 
“ traordinary demand, which competition could 
“ occasion, must be but as a drop of water in the 
“ immense ocean of Indian commerce.” 

Mod. Ay, that is the opinion of Dr. Smith. 
He was a great political economist, but not infalli> 
hie : and lie was most wonderfully deficient in the 
knowliedge of the East-India trade, which, he sup-r 
posed, was to be conducted -like the trade with 

* See Maw$'s Travels in Brazil for the positive fact pf such 

merchandize being actually scat to that country, which is in the 
same cliuliite with India. 
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Amcrit'a and the ^^’ost-Indies ; whereas no two 
things ean be more unlike. 

SAcrjtkeeper. ■ It is easy to see, that you are very 
partial to the Company ; snul therefore you want 
to make us believe, contrary to reason and ex- 
perience, that a great extension of the trade will 
be the ruin of it. 

Mod. I wish you to be guided by reason and 
experienee. « If you accuse me of partiality, you 
must also accuse true history of partiality. Read 
the history of the commerce of Europe with India ; 
and you will find thatathe open trade ruined a great 
number o( merchants in France: and, if I mistake 
not, the distress and ruin of families in this coun- 
try, when the Government connived at the practices 
of the interlopers, was much more extensive than 
in France. 

In consequence of the piratical exploits of Cbur- 
tan’s fleet in the gulf of Canton, tlie English were 
formadly declared the enemies of the Chinese Em- 
pire ; and they have ever since been treated with 
peculiar severity anti jealousy by the Chinese Go- 
vernment, till Lord Macartney’s embassy, sent out 
at a prodigious expense, pTocui*ed some trifling re- 
laxation. The transactions of Courten and those 
eoncerned with him damaged the Comiiany to the 
amount of «£* 100,000. The partners stated their 
own loss at 60,000. The losses of tbeir>ttume- 
rous creditors and of those dependent upon them 
cahij^t be aM:ertamed, or even estimated. But 





there can be no donht that many are now pining in 
poverty, whose ancestors might have transmitted 
handsome foriunes to them, if they had not be?n 
ruined by the raif-conduct of Conrten and those en- 
gaged with him. It is a iriserable state of things, 
where all are losers, and none are gainers. Crom- 
well, during his protectorate, permitted the Com- 
pany’s pri\ ile.;,c be violated, till he saw the fatal 
efiects of the scramble for the trade in India and. 
at home ; and then he confirmed their privilege by 
a new charter. In the reign of King William the 
encroachments of the private traders upon the 
Company conveh ed the whole nation, and produced 
the usua! disir .£5 to the Coni[)any and^^he traders, 
vvlu) at last acknowledged the of car-r 

ryiag on the trade, except^i a corporate association, 
Jiinl accordingly solicilSi^ aud^btaiued an Act of 
Parliament ae+horizing them to trade to India, aijd 
also permitting tl:e private traders, then upon their 
ravages, to return to London. For some years the 
<<aitending interests of the two Companies and the 
separate traders were attended with the usual conse- 
<liiences of public disorder and private ruin, tipll 
the union of the two Companies, the only poaijbiP 
•■‘'medy for the evil, put an end ^ to ^iiimosity^' 
and produced harmony, stability and regularity, 
''hich have enabled the United Company, iiptwith- 
*tanding frequent wars and heavy losses,, io conduct 
their great concerns with ihedignity , punctual honour^ 

p “ - . 
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and liberality, which have eminently distinguislied 
them from all the other East- India Companies of 
Europe. Let the present generation take warning 
from the instructive events of the times which ye 
past, and not wantonly demolish a great edifice, 
the work of ages, the wonder and the envy of the 
world, in order to build a number of petty cottages 
with the ruins of it. 

Silv. I do not deny that free trade might be 
burtful to those who engaged in it long ago, when 
our merchants had very small capitals, and our na- 
vigators had little knowledge of the Indian seas. 
But now the case is very different indeed : our oa«- 
pitals are sufficient for any trade, however great; 
and our navigators are capable of conducting our 
ships to every part of the world. The war has 
now shut us out from almost all the ports of Eu- 
rope, and the Company’s monopoly shuts us out 
from three fifths of the globe. But we will ijp 
longer tamely submit to so unjust an exclusion— 

'rhe commercial . monopoly of tlie East-India 
“ Company must be abolished.” 

You have now very justly ascribed the 
^fttercantile distress of the country to tl»e war.— 
Therefore the wisest course for the merchants, and 
indeed^ for the whole twdy of the people, (for all 
are sufiCTing, except those who gain by war) would 
he to unite in a strong requi»tion for a speedy ter- 
jnination of the war, wbicb has imw reduced all 
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those, who were in easy circumstances, to distress, 
and a very great number of those who gained their 
bread by the fair earnings of honest industry, to 
beggary and parochial maintenance, degrading to 
the feelings of men, and intolerably oppressive to 
those who, by extraordinary exertions and honour- 
able pride, preserve themselves from the humilia- 
tion of applying for charity, and are consequently 
compelled to deny theniselves many of the neces- 
saries of life, in or<ler to supply them to others, 
who have less digbity of mind, but perhapi as 
much means of self-dependence as themselves. If 
peace were restored, there would be ample scope 
for all the capital an'd enterprize of the country to 
be employed in a variety of channels without any 
one interfering with anotiier. 

Silv. No,. Gentlen^en, we will never tarnish the 
honour of our country so far as to petition for an 
ignominous peace, though cfvir burthens were a 
6iousand times lieavier than they are. 

Mod, The longer you continue the war, thewoi*se 
will be your condition, though it is absolutely im- 
possible that it can be a thousand times worse than 
it is now, when our money is annihilated, the fic- 
titious currency, substituted for it, d^iwiatecl to one 
qukrter of its nominal vahie in the'jifrchase of the 
tvecessatiea of life, and the manufa^i res and com- 
merce of the country, those vital Springs oi its 
prosperity, reduced alitfpst to the last ^sp of .ex- 
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istcncc. As to nil ij^iioinil’iious p'^acc, I ilo not he-- 
]icvethcic is any occasion to menf.ioii sach a thing. 
The Ficvich, btu;g loss clcpc-mlent nijon furch^n 


track', and therelhro nut so niuch disluvt sed hv the 


war as we are, i'ecl the pressure icvcvely 
induce tiicu; to iuristupun j-.tk c, ii’vre v. 


uuid ntU;4-- 


.■nanmjo: 


iv oiier h';r terms ; and lueir Knr,K'!’ur, ij- 


he sliould be vh.''pused to ivfase sueli terms, uliidi 
is nt>t at all probable, would lose bis pepulaiity, and 
perhaps i)is crown, ii.)t yet fixed upon his lieiui by 
long prcscripliou. But we eaniiot expect the oifer 
to come i'roiu him after Ids former overtures have 


been rejected, and sometimes w ithout ev'en coming 
to an explanation. ‘‘ Blessed arc iiic jicacc- makers.” 

Count, Gent. Sir, I have listened with great at* 
tention to wiiat you have said, and I acknowledge 
myself much obliged to you for the information 
you have given me, wliich has every appearance of 
being correct and authentic. I am ashamed to say 
that 1 have scarcely ever thought of commercial sub- 
jects, with which, as you truly observed, I did not 
suppose myself any way connected. I shall now 
ihink it uiy duty, as a member of the community, 
and a proprietor of some portion of the soil, to 
obtain some knowledge of the trade of the king- 
dom, of which, I see the East-lndia trade is a very 
principal branch. But how shall I get access to 
true inforomtion respecting the facts, upon which 
■>nyjadgi]^i)« ought to be founded ? 



• Mod, I would not wish you to hear only one 
side, but, from tile attention 1 have paid to the 
subject, I am warranted to say, that ' the pubrtea> 
tions against the Company contain very few facts, 
and those mostly perverted. Statements of facts 
and accounts, unquestionably authenti6, may be 
found in the Iti^^forts of t!ie Committees of the Ij)rd$ 
and Commons vpon. India ylffairs. But as these, 
though •printed, arc not sold, and not generally at- 
tainable, yon rnuy read the preliminary essays ia. 
31ic](lts TruinLiiion cf Canwens s Lusuid — Mac~ 
pherson's IIL'forz/ of European Commerce tvilh 
Lidia — tiacksoiis Speech in the Court (f Proprie- 
tors of E-ist- India Stock in May]ast,~andCo?i- 
sidevatlv.u'f on tJiC Danger and Impolicy of hying 
open the Trade oj India aa l Chirm. Tlie three last 
contain statements and accounts extracted from of* 
fieial documents, the accuracy of which may be\ 
saft'lv ticpeiviicd upon. 

. ComiL Gem. When I have made myself better 

acquai,iited with the suL^ect by the perusal of the 

works >*ou have been so kind as to recommend ta 
* * 

ine, atid also Isome of those w'ritten against the 
Eastrlndia Compairy, which 1 shall do as soon as 
possible, if ! am convinced of tlrje justness of your 
opinion, as I am i inclined to think i shall, I will 
talk with all my neighbours upon the subject^ and 
endeavour to get theoa to join with rae in recom- 
mending it to our two members to resist the pro- 
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jected innovation with all their power and in- 
terest. *' 

Cotton Mam^acturcr, And/l will make every 
exertion I am capable of to open the eyes of my 
brethren in every branch of the cotton trade to the 
danger which threatens them, and advise them to 
petition Parliament not to sanction the overwhelm- 
ing glut, and the fatal reduction of prices, which 
must infallibly be the consequence of unbounded 
and uncontrouled smuggling of India cottons upon 
every part of the coast of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the innumerable remote islands. All the linen- 
drapers in the kingdom ought also to present similar 
petitions. 

Mod. Gentlemen, in what T have now offered 
to your attention, I have strictly kept to indisputa- 
ble facts, as you may easily satisfy yourselves, if 
you will take the trouble to acquire the necessary 
information. And now, really, you must give me 
leave to say, that I cannot help thinking that Bo- 
naparte has employed some agents to stir up this 
wide-spread spirit of clamouring for an uncon- 
trouled abandonment of the India trade to wild 
and inexperienced adventure, or rather to certain 
destruction. He has professed that liis desire is to 
have trade, ships, and colohi^ : and as trade, when 
driv^^froin one country by injudicious treatm^ut, 
ne^sarily i^oioves to another, so if the only un» 
ttade of tb» country .riiall be jhrittered 
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do’AVi to BiiTKi!. ni'ii.1 ^;c noble. Bret of snips In tbe 
CompnnyV s'na’.! lie worn out or sold, t’lere 

is no cr;XK)ti y t.-'.) likely as France, l by the 

Fast- Ii e’e,;ericnce' fo her Dutch snbiects, td 
reap the advantage (.!' our in -xonduct. Bona- 
parte. ■who is a consuirirnate po itioian, as well as 
a great ger.era!, ean easily foresee the sure conse- 
quence of the destnu'iion of our India trade, the 
ruiii of our ccito?i inaiinfi.ctiirero, t’ve general dc- 
clnic of our cr-ir.uicrcial jjroGpcrity (for the various 
branches of tiie naiionai connacree mutually- sup- 
])ort one another) and the conscvjuent failure of 
the public reveimo : and, as loitg as he is our ene* 
n.'y, he has an interest in promoting such a con-- 
Suinination ; and thiTef nc he is, I t'uink, very 
|r,<ibab!y the director and first sjiring of the ma- 
chinations for brim on this Ireineudous threa- 

O v’ 

tenod ruin, whieli so many peopde of this country, 
are thonghtlosly, maliciously, or traitorously, la- 


beuriftg to bring upon us. 

Having advised you to profit by the examples of 
for;ner times, and to let your judgment bo founded 
UjKtn solid facts rather than frothy declamation, I 
shall conclude by recommending to your attention 
d;e advice of Sir Francis Bacon, who, in liis K.ssay 
•'•u lnt}Ova1ion, says, It is not good to try expe- 
‘ nment{t in States, except the necessity be urgent, 
or the utility be evident ; and it is well to be- 
‘ ware that it be reformation that draweth on the 
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change, and not the desire of change that pre- 
tendeth the reformation and lastly^ that the 
“ novelty, thongh it be hot rejecled, yet be held 
for suspect, and as the Scripture sayeth, ‘That 
“ ‘ we make a stand upon the ancient way, and 
‘ then look about us, and discover what is the 
“ ‘ straight and right way, and so walk in it.’ ” 


XflE END. 


Frintcii by T, ftloridb Wycb titrctt. Strand. 
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PREFACE 


TO TIIK 

SECOND EDITION 


J HE first edition of the followinp; view of the question of a Free 
Tnuk to Inditi liavini; l)eeii *>oi(l uif in the space of two days, 
i-i a proof of the iiiferest ^hc public take in the question of a 
I'rce Trade; my aim has been to clear the subject of all ex- 
i raucous mutter, and present it in a plain and pers[)icuous man- 
ner to my readers, 1 have neither addressed myself to their pro-^ 
.indices nor their pasdoris, but have endeavoured by a simple cbabi 
of reasoning to come at tlie truth, which is my single object, 
for being totally unconnected with ( ruvernment, the East Indu 
Company} or mercantile concerns, 1 can have no motive for 
disguising it. Soon after the publication of the first edition on 
the 23d instant, 1 received the followirjg letter, which will per- 
Ijaps be more acceptable than any thing further from me by w ay' 
of [)rcface. 


Tavistock Placcy Jan. 25, 1S13. 

Deik Sir, 

I have road your Common Sense, w^hich u 
good ^msc, and so intelligible that he wdio runs may read, and 
he Vrtuf teads can scarcely fail to understand. 

I wish yon had treated the subject of monopolies more cop- 
ously, and informed your readers that in the early ages df com- 
tnoiiopoHcs were so extended, and the principle so abused, 
^hat they could, not fail to become obnoxious to all, and tradition 
has made the name hateful ever sinec. 
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The kiii"s of France, pariiciilarly Louis XIV. to raise inonty 
sold maitriccs^ as they were called, or a sort of privilege for exer- 
cising certain trad(^, and heat the same time iiinited the number, 
this practice, together with the former inoiio])olies not abolished, 
created a genera) w ish for Freedom of Trade in .Franee.^ The 
sect: of economists were composed of republican philosopliers, wdn> 
proclaimed the grand advantages to be derived from the entire 
Freedom of Trade, nor was it then foreseen that under that piv- 
text they w(tc seeking Ldwrfij and E(jualdj/y whicli but a few* 
years alter deluged France with the blood of her best sons, am! 
had nearlv mined the world. 

on rneniion AJnn Smith- he waslhe disciple and admirer o/ 
tiui ccuiioir.i>!s ; in a w orti he was w hai w e denominate a demo- 
crat. A :> to eiifiTe Fi et'dnin of Trade, w ho that ever thought on 
the subject eotild dream <»r it. The corn law's, all bounties and 
drawbacks, the regulation even of weigiits and measures, tiic 
assay of silver and gold, the interest of money, &rc. cVc. &(. 
are directly iji oi)pt>siiion to it, and prove the economists were 
w iong. When the French revolution broke out, excepting in 
w eigiits and measure^, every reslraint w a-s done aw ay, but in- 
stead of things imfji'oving therelyy they grew' visibly worse. A 
short history of monopolies would be a very useful work, as it 
w oidd clear up many mistakes concerning them. 

II Adam Smith were now' alive he would probably have changed 
many of his opinions, for he w^as a good, and Iioncst, as well as an 
able man, but he was deceived, not being initiated in the ulterior 
mysteries of M. Turgot and his associates. 

1 am youFs, &c. 


^ My fri?nd d yes not scrni to bt aw'are that Buonaparte has geilerahzeil 

the pnnri|>le j iw.nly all trafk'smeii in Paris bein^ compelled to purcliasc 

tho%e inaitrir.es. The principleis in ronte degree known and acted upon »n 
F.nglarid, as in the ca«ic of bankers, winc-meichanls, *Vc. Ac. and iHn 
brAtUd 1 r.ncip’e in ibccaseof licences of public houses, A'c. 



FREE TRADE WITH INDIA. 


S\'C. S\'C. 


1 HE questions tJiat have arisen of late respecting 
the East India Coni})any, or rather i/ic Commerce 
icilh India, for that is tlic stake and nothing less^ 
are undoubtedly of great and serious importance. 
To enter into ail the rainilieations of the subject 
Avould require volumes, the mere bulk of which 
AV'ould startle most readers, and prevent their go- 
ing into the questhm, and induce them to take up 
H ith the oj)inions of one, who appearing to have 
bestowed labour and attention on the subject, 
shapes his results in the manner best suited to his 
purpose. This mode of ])roeeeding almost as old 
as the creation, and which will continue as long 
as any man pays a deference to the judgment: of 
another, is the grand engine of designing men 
to bias the minds of the million wh.o “ hate the 



“ labotir of a serious thought,” a specious appel- 
lation is enough for the miilion to form a decision 
upon. I could instance many of these senseless 
war-whoops frt)m “ Libert if and Ll^iality'' to “ 
Free Trade,"* were it nccessaiy/or at all td the 
point. 

This mode, however, is only objectionable in 
Uie bauds of sinister persons, ibr where the ques- 
tion at issue like the present, is very intricate, 
some sucli mode must be had rccourse>^o, in order 
to simplify the question; I have therefore always-' 
considered that to take a popular view’ of a subject, 
some great leading points must be seized, and 
from these our judgment should be formed. 
This, if not the most accurate, is at least tlie best 
mode, where what is called public feeling is to be 
consulted. 

To study the interests of Great Britain amj of 
British merchants with regard to the trade tWth 
India; to combine those with the territorial pos- 
sessions and the interests of the country at large ; 
to investigate also not only what wopld be* the 
immediate consc(jucnccs of ^ sudden change, but 


* It would be a curious picrc of liistory to cumnerate the in^ 
gt*<nros ifi which such watch-words have been used, hy yhoni, 
ior what purposes^ and what were the results arising therofrom^ 
in each 
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what might be th^ultimate effects, are all neces- 
sary, to form that sort of judgment proper for 
the basis o^ action. That those immediately con- 
cerned with the affairs of India have examined the 
subject with great care and to good purpose, is 
abum^antly. ev^ent from the correspondence, 
speeches, and pamphlets, already before the pub- 
lic; fraught as they are with many important 
facts, much acute (djservation, and for the most 
part dictated by a e'esirc to come, if possible, to thd, 
best conclusion, all this is evident, yet it strikes 
me that soniietliing useful remains behind. 

'V 

Were tlie question simply between Government 
and the Company, I should not descant upon it ; 
aware as I am that it has been canvassed by the 
parties q|i every ground and in every shape ; but 
there is a third party who has interfered. The 
merchant dt large all over the kingdom, the ship- 
pers at the out-ports, and the manufacturers in 
the interior, all urged on by what is termed tlie 
Itnhltip voice, crying out A Free Trade and No Mo- 

Thc;. trading towns, cities, and manufacturers 
do not pretend to have considered the subject 
tninutely ; therefore, for aught they know to the 
contrary, they are acting honestly and right ; I 
■^ill therefore address them with that open frank- 
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nm Mhicli such conduct deserves, and which 
may lead to a conclusion very dilfercnt froin what 
was aimed at in tl'.c last Session of Parliament. 

For the sake of per^})icllity I shall consider the 
subject under dilfercnt heads. 


I. All mono|)olie>> aic notwioh^or in- 
juiioiiN, as in some cases, wcaic the 
best and cheapest sciv^Efd by a iiiono- 
j) )]) ; this proved, it follows that the 
India Company biin^ possessed oft a 
monopoly* does not of itself argue thdt 
it should be withdrawn. 

II. That the trade with India is f.ii 
fioni being canied on, on the principle 
of monopoly. 

III. Thht an}' gieat change must be at- 
tended with gicat dangcj, (XMlsc* 
cpiently we must not follow tficoiy 
too rcadil}, but jay great res’Jl&Ct to 
practice and experience. 

IV. That the ]j|A>lic at large have 00 
reason to comjHain of “the India Com- 
pany, as the ai tides brought 
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have not increased in price in propor- 
tion either to rums or sugars from the 
West Indies, where there is no mono- 
poly. 

V. That the merchants of Liverpool, 
Hull, &c. and the manufacturers in 
their endeavours to share the tra le 
with London, are seeking what would 
l)e injurious to them. 

VI. That some errors rvere fallen into 
in the present Charter, which may be 
advantageously corrected in the next, 
and a few slight amendments may be 
attempted with safety, but no great 
change or innovation. 


I. monopolies are not wrong or injurious, a» 
in sojne cases, we are the best and cheapest served 
b§ a monopoly, this once proved, it follows that the 
India Company being possessed of ' a monopoly, does 
fiat of itself ai'gue that it should be withdrawn. 

The manner in which the public can be the liest 
and, cheapest supplied with an article, is in itself 

n 
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the best, whether it be by a monopoly or not. 
This is conceded even by Adam Smith, that great 
enemy to monopolies ; and he adduceS[;fet'proof the 
Posft)ffice, which is one the strictest most com- 
plete monopolies in existence, yet the business is done 
remarkably cheap and well, and wfch a degree <3>f 
security not otherwise attainable. It is infinitely 
more correct than the carriage of small parcels, 
n hich is by open competition, and all circuni- 
stances considered much cheaper. 

The Bank of Englantl is partly a monopoly, but 
l)y no means a complete one, and it is better 
regulated and does business better than private 
banks that issue notes, and which are so far its 
rivals. 

IMost of the concerns which have been brought 
to maturity in tjiis country have first flpuris^ed 
as monopolies under tl)c name of patents, in* 
deed there are many reasons for fiighly praising 
those temporary monf»polies.* 


* J<!oy#8 Coflec-Uuuse is in fact a monopoly, self created, 
and (^£a species, a sort of republican company^ X(^emb^^ in 
5omdi(pngSj wliat are termed regulated^ companict;, In contradic- 
tion lo the joint stock companies, wth this difference how- 
present members may exclude wfidhi they please 
M'iitcb is a monopoly principle* 
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The iu8t|^ce companies are not exactly mond> 
polies, nditliei- are they free traders in the true 
acceptation of the term, jointly or separately 
ta^kin^ insurartees without legislative interference; 
and', 'without such companies, it would be im- 
practicable to carry on insurance so well as it is 
done. 

Navigations and water-works companies are 
monopolies in principle, but they are necessary and 
advantageous. 

From all these examples it follows, that monopoly 
is not bad merely as monopoly, and that its being 
injurious depends on particular circumstances, and 
therefore the India Company being a company of 
monopolists, would not be a sufheient reason for its 
abolitidfi, even were it proved to be so, but this has 
not yet been done. * 


11. That the Trade with India is far from Jbeing 
carried on, upon the principle qf monopoly. 

From the first discoi^ry of India, and the most 
ancient and atithentic records in existence, we 
learn tliat the trade to the East, which produces 
whatd?|^^r is most brilliant to the eye, most delicious 
the taste, or agreeable to the smell, has been the 



envy of nations. To share in thein, Solonjon 
built Tadmor in the desait, (the Hebrew name,, 
in Greek, Palmyra) ; for thii> Alexander the Great 
destroyed Tyre, built Alexandria and invaded 
India; for this trade Venice, Genoa, and Con- 
stantinople contended above eight hundred year.s, 
when the discovery of a passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope, wiestetl that commerce from the 
ancient competitors, and tiie Dutch and Portu- 
guese became the successors of those inland mer- 
chants, who partly by caravans and partly by 
navigation, had supplied Europe with the silks, the 
pearls, the perfumes, and the precious stones of Asia 
from the earliest ages. 

At so great a distance every |)owcr that traded 
found it necessary to have an establishment. The 
Inhabitants have not laws sufficieiit to protect the 
merchant, such as are necessary to a flourishing state 
of commerce ; hence arose settlements and con» 
quests, of the nroral justice of which, I liavc nothing 
to say in this j)lace ; but being established, in order 
to maintain them, it w'as necessary to have reve- 
nues, and to continue certain privileges to the first 
traders, in order that they ,might act as a body, , 
and supply from the general stock what was for 
the genial advantage. 

The’^l'^at body of the public are perhap's' not 
aw.^j^i^^at so far from ever intending to make * 
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monopoly of the traue to India, there m'ctc in 
fact two companies at one timcy an 1 that experience 
proved it was necessary to unite them into one, 
since which period, the public, as well as the 
servants of the company have always been permit- 
ted to participate on certain conditions.^ 

The above is a very brief, but true history of 
the trade to India ; now we will consider its pre- 
sent state as a supposed monopoli/. As to the trade 
to China in tea, and to certain other articles, 
and also to ships there is monopoly, but if the 
trade to China were oi)en. to all the irregularities 
of common trading vessels, we should be ex- 
cluded from it eutirelv in six mouths. The utmost 

•/ 

circumspection and delicacy being necessary in 
trading with that country, besides which, the 
commerce demands such a large extent of capital 
and produces so little profit, that it would not 
answer the purpose of individual merchants. 


^ The public does notj perhaps, know also, that Oliver 
Cromwell in levelling times, abolished the charter, but that like 
the Home of PeerSy which was also abolished, it was obliged to 
be restored. The present attempt, is in fact, a small attack of 
Hberly and equality, that epidemical disease that raged in Eng- 
land at the time of the great rebellion, and in France at the 
beginning of the revolution. Destruction or a strait waistcoat 
i»ust blithe consequence of sucli a disease. 
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It is however sufficient for this article to say, that 
the company carry out and bring home a great 
variety of articles, at a fixed, and indeed at a very 
low rate of freight, such as no individual would 
do, or ever attempted to do. Tliat if aiiy manufac- 
turer or merchant can find out an article that will 
sell in India, the company so far from preventing 
his doing so, afford him facilities not otherwise 
attainable. No mistake can in fact be greater 
than to say, with the uninformed and misled 
public, that the East India Company is a mono- 
poly, and injures trade by preventing our mer- 
chants and manufacturers from having a scope 
for their capital and industry. Thus then the 
clamour raised last year, in favour of what is cal- 
led a free trade, is entirely founded in error, but 
even were it not so, we may fairly empiire. 


jf^hether any great Change Xi'ould not bp at~ 
tended unth greaf Danger ? Jf no we must not 
follow theory too readily, but pay great respect 
to practice and eaperience, 

Tlfe trade td India, in its present state, produces 
a <rrcat. influx of wealth to the country, though but 
a very moderate average profit to the Proprietors 
as a trading company. M e must, therefore^;, lisk 



tills, if we consider that the I’rench had an East 
India Company in 17S9> and that by way of be- 
ing liberal and free, they did wliatan inconsiderate 
public want us to do. They abolished the com- 
pany, and let every one do as he pleased, when the 
trade vanished like a dreain. L’Oiicnt, the seat of 
French East India trade, fell, and no one rose in its 
place, neither towns nor individuals, and the trade 
with India became extinct in France. I will ad- 
mit that such would not be precisely tlie case here, 
still we ought to keep such an example in our 
minds to warn us against the dangers of innova- 
tion ; besides it is sutiicient that our present state 
iS good, for that is a suilicient reason to prevent our 
risking it by too sudden a change. If we follow 
experience slowly, tve may ’perhaps make things 
belter, and perhaj^s not \ hut at all events the 
error will be small and may be repaircii, we can 
euine back to the point we Icf:. Whereas if wc 
throw open the trailc, or extend it even to a 
limited number of out-ports, we may lind it im- 
i'ossible to retrieve the error, supposing it should 
uni out to be one. Softly and sure is a maxim which 
;oukl never be better applietl than in the present 
ustance ; and if a thousand sheets were to be 
^’litten upon the expediency of the nifasure, after 
dial has liappened in France, it is quite evident 
to the same conclusion we must come. 
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IV. That the public at large ham no reason to com- 
plain of the India Company, as the articles brought 
by it have not increased in price in proportion to 
cither Hums or Sugars from the JVest Indies, 
where there is no monopoly. 

A single instance must convince the most scep- 
tical. The East Iiuliii Company cany British 
manufactures out to India at about 40 ^. per ton — 
a distance of seven thousand miles-— a rate c.hea])cr 
than the carriage for five hundred miles in any 
otiicr rliiection ; therefore our manufacturers have 
a good chance of selling their goods, owing to their 
not being greatly enhanced by freight, and the 
servants of the Company are allowed to traffic, so 
that every article adapted for the India market 
can find its way there without difficulty, though 
the Company itself may not enter into such de- 
tails. 

Those wdio wish to send goods to India are 
therefore highly indebted to tlie Company; and as 
to the imports I will ask the public only one simple 
question: Have East India commodities risen in 
price, notwithstanding the heavy duties and in- 
creased expenccs of ship-building, and every ar- 
ticle relating thereto, so much as West India 
produce ? 


4 
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It is not necessary to dwell on this point ; it is 
an evident fact that the East India g^bds are far 
cheaper than they would be if brought over by in- 
dividual merchants, and the supply is more regular. 
If sales are slow the Company keeps its goods at its 
own loss, with admirable good nature, or at least 
M'ith admirable sang J^roid, and it never creates an 
artificial scarcity to enhance the price. Tlie Sales 
are by fair comj)etition and without favour ; what 
would' the public wish or desire more? We come 
now to the next point. 


V. That the merchants of Liverpool, Hull, $^c, 
and the manufacturers, in their endeavour to share 
the trade 'with London, are asking what would be 
if^urious to themselves. 

Having already shewn the danger of any great 
change, let us consider the probability of advan- 
tage, When goods are shipped for sucli a remote 
market, it is essentially necessary, previously to 
ascertain, that they are wanted. Now when the 
exports are confined to one company, from its 
accurate knowledge of trade, it can proportion the 
quantities of the articles to the general demand 
for^^ach; but if there are 500 mercbtnts, entirely 
ignorant of what each other are doing ; or what 
is worse, deceiving each other, in order to insure 
^ better market for their own shipment, they will 

o 
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necessarily send too much of some articles and not 
enough of others; hence many will be ruined, 
for they cannot carry their cargoes from port to 
port as in Europe or America : if tlie market is over- 
stocked at the port they are bound to, there is no 
alternative, but sacriticing the cargo for what it 
will fetch, or leaving it on hand to await tlie 
chance of a future sale. On the .return of the 
vessel, liCJ e the merchant awakes from his golden 
dream, uiul tinds himself on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, ior the utnio.st limit of credit has expired — 
He is ruined ! 

As to (;iir n.anulactnres it i.s not probable that 
more woulil be eoasiimed than .at present, for as 
we ba\x already observed, the officers in tlie Com- 
pau}’.i serv ice carry (>ut goods of ail descrijitions, 
and enter into conijietiiion with each other, and 
that whatever can be sold they can and do take 
oat * ; however if thi.". reasoning be not satisfactory, 
there is a very e.asy way of extending that specie. 
of traffic without any danger. 


• Btsidfs, tho rrirUiguese, Spaniards, Dutch, French, and 
Fnglish seftiers in tha iaierior have cxplared the country, and 
tried what extension they could give to the trade, so that the 
Brilish merchants, who jnocced on the idea that they will make 
discoveries, r.nd form new connec(ion.s, labour under ft total 
mistake. I. 
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At present none of our manufacturers lose by 
bad debts with India ; were the trade laid open, it 
would undoubtedly be worse than at Beunos 
Ayres, when one call from Sir Home Popham 
took out from three to four millions of British 
capital, (as a boatswain whistles his crew on deck,) 
to the great loss and disappointment of some, and 
the absolute ruin of many more. Now should tlic 
consumption of our goods not be increased ; open- 
ing the trade would manifestly injure all embark- 
ing in it ; for the freight and insurance could not 
be lower, but M ould be considerably higher than 
at presejit. 

As to a lew individual towns asserting a claim to 
participate in tlie commerce of India, it is a very 
bingular and novel kind of claim: if I apprehend 
aright, the nature of things attaches particular 
ad\antages to particular places; 1 mean privileges 
which arc iiatuniUy local. 

The court, for example, is held at London, 
which brings a great inllux of wealth to tlie me- 
tropolis. On this principle Edinburgh might pat 
in a claim to have the court some part ot tlie year, 
and such claim might be followed yp by similar 
ones from the hecl-mtn of Newcastle, the lock- 
sihiths of Walsal, and the tinmen of Cornwall. 
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The thing is really too ridiculous to think serious- 
ly upon. Some advantages are not only local, 
but indivisible, and there is no injustice arising 
therefrom, though with a little sophistry in certain 
eases it may be made to appear injustice when it 
is really not so, which is the case in the jnesent 
instance, for it is in the revenue that the nation 
is a gainer by the East India Company, and that 
must suffer considerably in tlie collection ; be- 
sides, all the docks, warehouses, and other esta- 
blishineuts made here, on the faith of the trade 
remaining as it is, must come into the question. 

If trade must be dispersed equally over a coun- 
try, like spreading manure on a field, it would 
be different ; but there is an absurdity in the very 
idea of spreading it equally, and justice has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the question ; it is 
entirely a matter of policy and expediency. 

VI. That some errors were fallen into in the present 
charter, which may be advantageouly corrected in 
the next ; and a few slight amendments may be 
attempted with safety, but no great change or 
irtneodtimi" 

.Malting the dividends fixed, and independent 
of k>ss or gain, is wrong and absurd. No 



eftbi't can increase the dividend, no extra- 
vagance or negligence can lessen it, and it 
cannot be concealed, that from such a state of 
things it necessarily arises that patronage is the 
only bonus on India stock. There is some con- ' 
nection either with ship-builders, sail-makers, or 
the furnishers of stores, officers, secretaries, clerks, 
or appointments abroad. 

It is true the connection is circuitous, and the 
patronage difficult to trace, but the fact resolves 
itself to this, that however it may be divided 
amongst thejn, the whole of the patronage of 
places and profits, at home and abroad, civil and 
military, is vested in the Directors and Proprietors, 
and that patronage is of an amazing amount and 
extent. 


In this enquiry I have endeavoured at im- 
partiality, I write not to serve the East 
India Company, but the country itself— 
Ministers want the East India patronage, 
it was for this, Cliarles Fox made his 
celebrated -struggle; it is this golden 
pri^e that makes the present ministers 
hazaixl every thing to obtain; it is not 
the fliiiisy tiet-work mask of freedohiijf 



tiade, the very woist pretext they could 
have found, it is the Patronage oi 
India they light for, and to obtain 
; < which, ^lould break down every harrier, 
dchtroy every establishment, and tram- 
ple on every right. — I^l tho.se thenitlio 
alrcmlif ihtnk the injluevce of the Cmoii 
too great bncare boxo tiny throiv into the 
scale Tiif. PA ntOi\ age op India. Free- 
tloni of trade is like the Tiojuii horse, 
fionr it will issue m hat will destroy the 
freedom of the < (uiutr) . — Ther e are many 
other errors in the aiiangenients of the 
Company, but tliey are minor ones 
and not worth detailing here, 'flic 
grand question to be decided is, the 
opening of the trade, which 1 ha\ c al- 
reatly treated. 

^l^j^nclusion then, Monopoiy is not al- 
ways INJUR10C8. — ^'The Fast India Company 

I '• 

DOES NOT POSSESS A MONOPOLY. — GuLAT 
CHANGES will be ATTLNDED with crjat dan- 
OEH^ ^^e 'ptSlic has m to complain^ nor 

tp/t nhsT'chttufii an^ right tb arrogate to them- 
cia^.irhich do not emt There would 
titk abd no adva^ge in sharing the 



trade with the out-ports ; and lastl}’^, that the 
faults in the present system are entirely of a 
different nature, and may be easily and safely 
amehded^ 


FINIS. 
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That every nation, in the establishment of 
distant possessions, has in contemplation 
its own progressive welfare and ultimate 
aggrandizement, will be universally ad- 
mitted. It may happen, iideed, that the 
primary intercourse between them has 
originated in views purely commercial: 
either the importation of some raw ma- 
terial calculated to give employment to 
the population of the mother-country ; or 
the increased export of her existing manu- 
factures ; or her natural produce. Never- 
theless, the result uniformly produces an 
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augmentation of her political strength and 
commercial importance ; provided the con- 
nexion remains unimpaired, and an ami- 
cable intercourse continues to be carried 
on. Were it otherwise, the colonial system 
would only cause embarrassment, and oc- 
casion a display of extended territory and 
multiplied population, without any increase 
of national energy. Unproductive territo- 
rial possessions, and unemployed manufac- 
turers, are dead weights upon society, and 
must eventually sink tlie most powerful 
communities. 

The national superiority of states, consi- 
dered physically, is to be estimated by the 
number of their inhabitants, and their abi- 
lity to support an increasing population. 
The means of employment must conse- 
quently be sot]§ht for, and, if possible, ob- 
tained ; for on this the subsistence of the 
main body of the people must depend. 
Now this is chiefly to be found in the ex- 
tension of the manufacturing principle, 
which will furnish employment for thou- 
sands of those whose labours are not re- 
quired by the agricultural interest. It is 
tliis consideration which readers foreign 
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possessions So extremely valuable, nay even 
necessary, to the well-being of states yiekl- 
ing an increase of population. In pro- 
jiortion, therefore, to the extc’nt of tlicir 
colonies, Uiid in so I’ar as they arc inacle 
subservient to the population at home, have 
nations acquired additional strength and 
consetpience these, however, have not 
continued be3n)ml the period of taking away 
from those eolonies necessary restraining 
icgulationvS, and abolishing tlie sovereign 
controul of the methcr-country. 

Colonies may be thus classed : — those 
wiiich arc foundc<l b}' of envigration 

from the motlicv-couiitry ; such as have been 
planted in consequence of the cession of 
the nativci>; colonies wliich arc the fruits of 
coiKjuest ; or, lastly, those which owe their 
origin to varied combinaliofis of these se- 
veral circuinslances. It is of great impor- 


^ It ig obvious that the author supposes a due proportion 
to he observed between tj:ie population at home and tiie colo- 
plained abroad. The case of Spain, where the mother- 
country has been exhausted and reduced to a state of iiiilie* 
by improvident and]>roluse colonization, adbrds a soie- 
in politics; and as the Spanish c<>lonies draw no sufiplies 
the mother-country, they may be deemed in every 
thing, but namej, independent upon licr. 
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tance to bear these distinction^ in mind ; 
for they must ever be attended to in 
the granting of privileges, the prescribing 
of restrictions, and the framing of laws 
adapted to the peculiar cast, character, and 
circumstances of each. Dissimiliy: as they 
are in their very nature, one unvaried form 
of government cannot, with propriety, be 
applied to them all. Those indulgences 
and encouragements which are necessary 
to some of them may prove prejudicial to 
others : nor have they an ^qual claim on the 
parent state.. 'Phose persons who cannot 
mark tiiose statistical differences which must 
necessarily determine their several constitu- 
tions, and the quantum of their immuni- 
ties, have yet much to learn concerning 
the true principles of colonial legisla- 
tion. 

The progress of colonies in all the arts of 
civil society, as well as in gradual advances 
towards independence, is natural, and per- 
haps unavoidable; particularly in those 
instances where the inhabitants retain their 
original language, and live under the 
sami^jaws, observe the same customs, and 
have been trained up in a participation ol 
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the same rdeas of civil liberty which prevail 
in the mother-country. Colonies have their 
state of infancy and pupillage ; after a 
while, they attain maturity, imbibe no- 
tions of independence, and become uneasy 
under those restraints which guarded their 
infantile state. In this we may distinguish 
a marked similarity between the natural 
and tlie political worhi. After a certain 
]}enod, those establishments begin to make 
attempts at {)r{)curing independenec ; and 
iatal experience^ has proved, from what 
has already taken place in the western 
hemisphere, that these atku.ipts arc at last 
crownefi with success. IVom the very 
cominencement of jealousies and animo- 
sities, the parent state derives a dinnnisli- 
iiig benefit iVoni her settlements, in exact 
{jroportion as they less require her aid, aud 
give less employment to her manufacturers 
in furnishing the articles which the colonists 
cousume. 

Millions may have been expended, and 
iieavy taxes wllingly paid, by the mother- 
country in support of her colonies struggling 
for existence : but notwithstanding all this, 
and even the impartition of patronage, and 
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tlie ncccssriry aids afforded to ''the coni- 
nicrciul credit tlic colonists in cases of 
emergency ; the whole has too often ended 
rather in promoting tiuni impeding their 
ultimate independence, and has. rendered 
nugatory all the measures hitherto pre- 
cribed by the most refined policy to render 
them, for as long a period as possible, in- 
strumental to the welfare, and subsidiary to 
the prosperity, of tlic parent slate. 

These considerations, suggested by bit- 
ter experience, have been hitherto vf ry 
little attended to in managing distant 
possessions. The general benefit of the 
colonies has been consulted as the pri- 
mary', and almost the sole oliject ; but 
at last, when public expenditure and pri- 
vate exertion, lavishly combined, have ren- 
dered them independent, we have only to 
lament our unhappy mistakes. 

Let any thinking man but advert to the 
sums laid ou t u pon our A meri can settleme nts, 
looking simply at the documents of yearly 
expenditure preserved in the tables re- 
corded in the Annual Register; let him 
reflect upon the wars in which we engaged 
i’ur the sake of our colonics, particularly 
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M'hen LorM Chatham undertook to con- 
quer America in Germany ; let hiiri look 
at the blood and treasure spent in expelling 
the French from Canada, which in 1759 
was thought a most fortunate (as it surety 
was a glorious) achievement, though sub- 
sc(picnt events have proved the fallacy of 
such an idea, — and he must necessarily see, 
d' he do not wilfully shut his eyes, that all 
this liberality, and martial prowess, did but 
hasten the catastrophe of July 4, 1776', 
when the J’hirteen Colonies declared them- 
selves independent. 

It may be deemed too late, when the 
liubicon is passed, to deprecate impolicy 
of this sort, or to indulge in unavailing 
complaints. It will however serve to pre- 
vent a repetition of such distressful circum- 
stances in after times, to point out this 
most important fact, that Inj not adhering 
firmly to wholesome regulations, and proper 
restrictions, there can he hut a small chance 
of prolonging that period during which colo~ 
nies are of advantage to the mot her- country.. 
Take away the restraints of sound policy, 
"ViUl a premature separation must neces- 
sarily be produced, exteinely detrimental 
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to the latter, and leaving the former in a 
state hardly equal to the protection of ihcir 
growing commerce, unable to repel aggres- 
sion, and a prey to all the evils which 
invariably vex and harass a weak govern- 
ment. The experience of past ages will 
no doubt furnish many examples of a 
like description ; and in consequence of 
our treading in the footsteps of those 
who before us have deviated from the 
path of true poliejs a similar result must 
necessarily follow: and it will be found, 
that in the instance colonics formed 
by emigration from the parent state, con- 
fidence has been reposed in them, con- 
cessions have been liberally made, and 
encouragements of every^ kind have been 
held out to^^lJhem ; till the colonists have 
taken ^vantage of the bounteous disposi- 
tion of their fellow-subjects at home ; and 
have ultimately used the strength which 
they have attained, to break asunder those 
links of grateful amity, which should have 
held them attached to the land of their fa- 
thers as firmly as chains of adamant. Au- 
thentic history proves, that from the era of 
the Grecian colonies planted inv^a Minor, 
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to. the mfcmorable event of the American 
revolution, the removal of restrictions has 
occasioned a lengthened series of expense, 
bloodshed, and vexation, till a final separa- 
tion has taken place between a mother, 
foolishly fond, and her ungrateful off- 
spring. 

Whatever sentiments may be entertained 
concerning the equity or the policy of 
granting indulgences to colonies of this class; 
arc we to assume it as a general maxim, that 
to colonized territories obtained by cession, 
similar privileges and benevolences are to 
be grauled ? Or at least, Avhen conquest has 
atlded piovinces or islands to the ancient 
dominion of existing states, ought not the 
entire frame of the government and the 
scale of commerce, devised for these new 
acquisitions, (unless otherwise settled by the 
terms of their surrender), to depend wholly 
upon the cultivation of those interests 
which may best promote the welfare and 
prosperity of the country by whose sword 
they have been gained, and to whose 
empire they are become appendages ? 

Conquests achieved in distant parts of the 
globe are but of questionable iipportauce, 

c 
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and productive of small bcnc^t to any 
country, com pared with those colonies which 
ow'c their origin to emigration. The scale 
of refinement and civilisation may be as 
high in the reduced provinces, as in the 
victoiious state. They may have advanced as 
far in the perfection of mechanical arts, as 
the nation which has subdued them ; they 
may equal the more powerful country in the 
richness of their natural productions ; they 
may even excel it in the variety, the delicacy, 
or the utility of their manufactures. It will 
therefore derive little or no advantage from 
the export trade with the acquired territories, 
and they may even rival their new mistress 
in supplying other nations with the neces- 
saries or the elegancies of life ; a competi- 
tion which must be fraught with many 
dangers to the sovereign state, whose well- 
being it were absurd to place in any cir- 
cumstances of, hazard. This were only to 
conquer political ruin, and prematurely to 
accelerate statistical decay. That country 
must be ignorant of every principle which 
tends to cUafigli the prosperity, or secure the 
weal til of imions, that should thus foster 
destruclioannder the wings of victory. 
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.The m6st obvious advantages springing 
from colonization, are derived from the 
interchange of such commodities as furnish 
employment to the population of the 
parent state. The commercial connexion 
will prove less and less advantageous to 
her, ip proportion as she is rivalled by her 
colonies, and as they take off in a reduced 
ratio the produce and manufactures sup- 
plied by the mother-country. 

From what has been said, it is perfectly 
reasonable, that all British settlers in co- 
lonies which have been formed through 
cession of territory or conquest, and the 
whole of their commercial concerns, should 
be rendered subservient to the interests and 
welfare of their native country, to whose 
laws they owe a sacred obedience, and 
whose supremacy they are bound to ac- 
knowledge and rt'spectj nor can any thing 
^solve them from allegiance to their So- 
vereign, although it is apprehended that 
they too frequently persuade themselves 
that distance cancels duty. 

In every case of colonization, whether 
by emigration, by cession, or by conquest, 
regulations adapted to every exigency 
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are indispensably necessary ; and these 
should never be suffered to grow obso. 
lete, but, from time to. time, be new- 
moulded, and unremittingly enforced, in 
proportion as the infant settlement rises in 
the scale of political importance; in order 
to preserve unimpaired tfie authority of the 
parent and superior kingdom, and to secure 
to it all the beneficial results of well-orga- 
nized colonial polity ; otherwise the most 
ruinous consequences may be expected, 
arising out of the very nature of things, 
and evidenced by the testimony of ages. 

These restrictions, however deemed op- 
pressive by colonists, if viewed in a true 
light, will be found perfectly reasonable, 
and every way consistent with the rules of 
equity. The colonists are in a great degree 
exonerated from the operation of those 
taxes levied on their fellow-subjects at 
home, for the general support and de- 
fence of tlve empire ; at the same time that 
they participate in the commercial ad- 
vantages of the mother-country*. These 
they will notwithstanding endeavour con- 
tiniially to appropriate to themselves. De- 
mand after demand will be made, and every 
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concession -will only stimulate fresh roqui- 
si lions. In proportion, however, as they 
diminish the commercial prosperity of the 
pan'nt state, the less equal will it be to 
sustain the fiscal burdens necessary to en- 
sure national defence. Its sources of profit 
from abroad being cut bfi’, it will not be 
able to support the expenses of the home 
establishment, and must of course dwindle 
into insignificance, or sink under its ene- 
mies. From these premises, this conclu- 
sion must unquestionably follow: That, to 
make the establishment, the maintenance, 
and the prosperity of coiomal appendages, 
])rimary objects ; to promote their interests, 
without keeping in view the relation in 
which they stand to the mother-country ; 
and to give facility to their intercourse with 
foreign nations, — would be to adopt prin- 
ciples of government as repugnant to true 
policy as to common sense. 

I’lie advantages enjoyed by settlers are 
various and considerable : the market of 
the parent state is ever open to them ; and 
through this medium, the marts of other 
nations with whom she is in amity. The 
colonists, as has been already observed, 
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escape the burden of those local tnxes 
xvhich are often severely felt by their fellow- 
subjects at home ; and so long as the set- 
tlers conduct their affairs bn the basis of 
probity and honour, they will alw-ays have 
credit at their command, and enjoy the be- 
nefit of commercial preference, arising out 
of a natural partiality which must pervade 
all bosoms, far exceeding any sensations that 
can be felt for the most favoured foreign na- 
tions- Advantages such as these must pre- 
sent a full compensatitm for any restrictive 
regulations under which they may lie ; 
and it should always be remembered, that 
regulations of this sort must be instituted 
ex necessitate rei ; nor can it be too often 
or too seriously pressed, that a firm adhe- 
rence to a restrictive policy alone can se- 
cure the allegiance of the colonists, and the 
advantages which they bring to the mother- 
country ; for surely it were outrageously 
absurd, and altogether unnatural, that the 
prosperity of the original nation should be 
sacrificed to the well-being of her scions 
grafted on a foreign stock. 

These principles and deductions appear- 
ing too obviously founded in truth and 
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sound poUqy to be controverted by reflect- 
ing and considerate statesmen, it shall now 
be the author's business to apply them im- 
partially to a case of prodigious and vital 
importance to Great Britain, — the renewal 
of the East India Company's Charter ; in 
tlie pure hope that the research into the 
fundamental principles of colonial trade, 
raid the extended view which has here been 
taken of the subject, (different as it is from 
that of the partisans of either side, and 
(‘Icar of all irritation), may be deemed, 
b*ejicrally, as disinterested and unbiassed as 
it is meant to be ; and that the author s 
real object will be discerned by all his 
readers, viz. the paramount and lasting 
u elf are of Great Eritain, 

So much prejudice has been excited, and 
* 

so much harm has arisen, by an improper 
application of terms, that a considerate 
mind will endeavour to divest itself of 
their influence, on the examination of any 
important question. Great hostility has 
been created against the East India Com- 
pany, by applying to their concerns the 
term monopoly^ in its most invidious sense, 
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VIZ. the securing to a few, b> means of 
arbitrary restrictions, those advantages 
which it is presumed might, witli public 
benefit, be enjoyed by many. But if it 
shall appear, that the benefits of the India 
trade may be as considerable, and as widely 
distributed, under the Company’s Charter, 
as they would have been, had no exclusive 
right existed ; the privileges which it cori' 
fers cannot be considered as injurious in 
the public. The advantages of oriental 
commerce have not been confined to the 
Proprietors of India Stock alone, but iiav< 
been shared by the whole oominunity: asid 
be it ever remembered, that if the com- 
mercial funds of the Company luui not 
been dedicated to the maintenance of tiic 
Indian Empire, and the security and con- 
solidation of our possessions in that (juartei: 
of the globe, there would have been no- 
thing left, at this moment, to dispute 
about. 

Let us not be the dupes of vulgar errors ; 
for on the subject of monbpolies, it should be 
considered, that any trade whatever,' must, 
to a certain extent, bp monopolised ; for it 
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is just as ’impossible to preserve commer- 
cial as political equality.* Capital, supe- 
rior information ami intelligence, influence 
and connexions,' possessed by a few mer- 
chants, will always prevent the advantages 
of any trade from being enjoyed by all 
who may be inclined to embark in it; and 
the more reniote the coivntry shall be tvitU 
wiiich that trade is carried on, the fewer 
will he the hands into which the profits 
must I'alh It should also be recollected. 
That no persons can fully enjoy the profits 
of;' if, without the employment of an 
ih: { - capital, and the iahour of consi- 
er.ihle apjdication. 'The mode of en- 
Mirini- the l>encficial returns of com- 
merce, is the same in all cases, simplex 
tluniaxal ct uuum^ whether that commerce 
he open to essays of general speculation, or 
whether it be guarded by lt;gal - provisions. 
In the latter case, the means of obtaining 
a share in ils proceeds are more precisely 

^ 'ITie in France eoninienced will* the po- 

pular cry foj libertj^ of trade; and let it be remembered, 
that they have ended in the most bloody war (but has ever 
desolated the world ; uiiilertakcn fof the specific purpose of 
ttei^troying all commercial freedom, 

1 > 
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defined, and adventurers are less exposed 
to risk ; the. pubHc, however, are in no way 
sufFeiers. 

Divesting ourselves, therefore, of all pre- 
judice, the expediency of renewing the 
Charter of the East India Company will 
manifestly appear, by showing that the 
country could not .derive more or greater 
advantages from an open trade with India, 
than it certainly may, under proper regu- 
iations. of the present system. The ques- 
tion, in a national point of view, in which 
Parliament ought to consider it, is not, 
whether the out-ports will receive additional 
benefit by an open and unrestrained com- 
merce with India ? — but, whether the great 
interests of the country will be promoted ; 
and whether those advantages wdll be en- 
joyed, in a more extensive degree, by those 
individuals.who compose the trading divi- 
sion of the community ? 

The benefits which Great Britain derives 
frdm the trade with India are not solely to 
be estimated by the returns which pass into 
the treasury o‘f the Company; but by the 
employment, the reniuneratipu, the profit, 
and advantages of tho^ who are in any 
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way, immediately or indirectly, ccumected 
with it. The freighting of an outward- 
bound Indiaman puts trade in motion 
through the remotest districts of riic United 
Kingdom. The materiel (if such a. uord 
may be used in this sense) of a fis'ct, the 
vessels and rigging, the stores, guns, am- 
munition, and provisions, are found at 
home ; and with respect to cargoes, in ad- 
dition to those parts of them which turn to 
a profitable account, the Comjtany export 
large quantities of the prt>duce and manu- 
factures of this nation, on which, as mer- 
chams, tliey receive no profit ^ and in nntne- 
roiis instances suffer a loss. Will it there- 
fore be contended, that from a trade of 
this sort no advantage accrues to the 
country, except that which flows into the 
coffers of the Company ; when we consider 
that the thousands engaged in. the manu- 
faclure of commodities, or concerned in the 
transit of merchandise, have obtained a 
profit, and that the King's Exchequer has 
received an accession of revenue directly, 
or by the operation of collateral taxes? — 
Can it be expected, therefore, (and it is a 
most serious consideration to the laborious 
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classes of the people of England), that any 
private merchant will conduct his business on 
this extended scale, and on this liberal prin- 
ciple ? li. may be urged that he will re- 
duce the expence of freight, in. order to 
enable him to secure a profit on his goods 
in the India market; but tliis can only be ac- 
complished by his appropriating to himself 
a part of those profits enjoyed by a great 
number of {persons now employed in the 
transit. I'nlessj therefore, the demand for 
British produce and manufactures shall be 
increased by an open trade, or an higher 
price shall be obtained for them in Ipdia 
than they fetch* at present, which can- 
not be deemed very probable when there 
shall be such a competition of venders; 
we must assume it as a point demonstrated, 
that the export trade to India may afford 
full as great advantages under the manage- 
ment of the East India Company, as can 
possibly arise from an unrestrained com- 
munication. .;The supply of a flistant 
country, like India, with British manufac- 
tures, is best to be accomplished by an 
uniform system, well digested, and steadily 
administered ; and it is only to be eflfected 



hy a largc.com pany, or by the cll'oils of 
a lew principal mercluuits, inHucncred l)y 
an intercommunity of sentiment, and uni- 
ting to furnish the necessary commodities, 
and to give regular employment to l)ic 
manufacturers of this kingitom; who, on 
their part, aware of the stafell calls for 
their goods at tlie proper seasons, and ma- 
king their purchases at the best advantage', 
without the hurry and confusion incident 
to an uncertain sale, could enable such 
merchants as we have described,' with no 
loss of profit to themselves, to carry on an 
export trade to India, at <i chca}>er rate, 
and with articles of a more unifunn qua- 
lity, than they possibly could, if left to the 
desultory and fluctuating exertions occa- 
sioned by the. private (and not seldom 
clashing) speculations of individuals. 

It is of great consequence that the views 
and projects of the merchants of any 
country, concerned in a specific trade^ 
should be confided to those wdio are en- 
gaged in the same tj*affic. A just equipoise 
is thus maintained in the markets at home 
and abroad. In the East India Company, 
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this is perfectly understood, and is rna* 
naged with admirable precision. The 
conquests recently made in the di^rent 
islands of the Indian Sea, will provoke no 
ruinous paroxysm of wild adventure : very 
different from what so lately took place on 
the shores of the Atlantic! How many 
merchants fell sacrifices to the mania that 
prevailed in the commercial world on the 
taking of Buenos Ayres and Monte Vi deo! 
Lord Valentia gives us a true picture of the 
wretched efl'ects arising from the jealous 
competition of the Americans trading to 
Mocha. One or«two ships having* carried 
coffee to America, disposed of it there 
to very good advantage. This was whis- 
pered about, and the American merchants 
having no confidence in each other, pri- 
vately fitted out a great number of vessels 
for Mocha, on the return of tlie season. 
To the surprise of the captains and.;super- 
cargoes, ship after ship entered th(e|,har- 
bour; Arabia was.inundated with^lm^PwiJ 
commodities, and the price of 
so much enhanced by this roost injudicious 
coibpeti lion, that the rnatket|fva5 totally 
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^spoijled. Mischiefs like this tannot occur 
under the auspices of the East India Com- 
pany ; but how they can bo prevented, 
in case the»out-ports should be admitted 
into the trade, it? will be for the fJlrourers 
of innovation to demonstrate. 

If the advantages already derived from 
India shall not be rendered more consi- 
derabh by risking the experiment of an 
open trade, is it perfectly clear, or is it 
probable, that they will be more widely 
diffused amongst the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, than we find them to be at present? 
— Or, is it not rather to balfc'xpectcd that the 
principal benefits will be confined to a few 
merchants and their dependents ; and thus 
a monopoly of a truly dangerous species 
Vi'ill be established, instead of a trade li- 
mited by legal, arid consequently known 
restrictions ? The benefits accruing from 
the India trade are not engrossed by a few; 


* It slwiifd be remembered, that the measure proposed by 
his Majesty's Miaisters does not go to destroy the principle 
of monopdy, although it will do away many of the advan- 
tages resulting from the present system ; for the trade will be 
as much a monopoly in princijde when confined to she portS^ 
SIS when restricted to the port of Lmldou. 
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tin*)? arc diviiK'il amongst many. To sdij). 
puM) that a hmitcd uuinbcr of those now 
engaged in the trade* share the priiu;ij)al 
advantages amongst them, is a gross enoi. 
Of tie' till m hers who embark in the present 
system, inan}’^ n'ap profits extremely' dispro- 
portionate to the capital they employ, and 
tlie exei lions they make. 'J’he case is th< 
ujih the Proprietors ; the (]uantuni o! 
wliosc duidends has not been, nor can L* 
uuginentid beyond what it now is. ’H < 
surplu-i would go to the state ni the iu ' 
iiistaiifc ; but it has been absorbed by tin 
expense.s whirl) ia\e been jneurred iioni 
the necessity of repelling aggression; tin 
taking up arms to maintain the* inleinnl 
peace of India (conliiiually tndangered < 
molested by tin; intrigues of tlie gr« 
enemy of British eomineice with the nato 
powers) ; and, lastly, b^' the necessity of < n 
pelling the Frcncb, and other nations utul« i 
their inllucncc, from the oriental islands, the 
ports of \vhich, for so long a lime, sent forth 
continual annoyance to the trade. B»it 
fjpV immense sums thus expended, in 
inuring what are nothing less than national 
Ipilflefits, the debt whiqh now oppresses the 
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Company would not have been incurred. 
With respect to the officers of the establish- 
ment either at home or abroad, it is noto- 
rious that many years must elapse before 
any of ' them . can realise a moderate 
fortune; and it was correctly stated by 
the Edinburgh .Reviewers, that Ilje progress 
towards independence of those young men 
who go to India, is not so rapid as that of 
the same number who, with equal talents, 
remain at home. Of those engaged in the 
shipping concern, many of them receive 
no interest on their capital, and none more 
tlian a small one. The commanders and 
subordinate officers, a class of men of ac- 
knowledged talent, tried integrity, and 
great respectability in society, are justly 
entitled to consideration in these pages ; 
hut it is lamentable to think how few of 
them, considering their numbers, obtain the 
means of retiring from their laborious em- 
ployments at that period of life which most 
f 0(1 u ires, if not affluence, at least ease, re- 
pos<‘, and a fair competency. Wliere then 
Hre we to look for the signs and tokens, the 
morbid symptoms of that bloated mono- 
poly, which so frequenth' furnishes a sub- 

J5 
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jcct for vulgar cleclaniation or popular 
harangues ? It must be observed, too, that 
every article used or exported by the Com- 
pany is bouglit by contract ^ and that all its 
imports are disposed of by pjUhlic sale ; and 
being brought to one market, a great 
emporium is thus constituted for Indian 
goods; and although nothing should appear 
to be gained by the Indian trade, abstrac- 
tedly considered, this measure secures a 
great demand for British manufacture;}, of 
vast importance to the country. And is 
this a system to break up, to demolish, and 
to throw into inextricable confusion, in the 
hope of making some fancied, somel' topian 
improvement ? Is fact to give way to 
supposition ? is reality to be bartered for 
hope? is theory to supersede experience? 
It is hard to say of what sort the waking 
dreams indulged in by the advocates of an 
open and unguarded trade may have been ; 
but this is clear, that however limited the 
profits of those who employ the largest 
capital%.Jni;lhe affairs of tiie East India 
Com|^^^||^^Hlay be, the sources of general 
(if advantage it may be deemed 
or ^Jed) are as freely open to every i ad i* 
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vltlual, as lliose of any trade whatsoever; 
India stock may be purchased by any one ; 
the contracts are open to all who choose to 
send in proposals ; the doors of the Com- 
pany’s sale-rc^ins are shut to none ; and 
offices of responsibility or trust are attain- 
able under the Company, as in every de- 
partment of the active world, by the usual 
steps ; by the assiduities and zeal of friend- 
ship, by the exercise of industry, by the 
clis})lay of talent and the proof of integrity. 
I’iie word monopolj/, in its odious and re- 
volting sense, is altogether inafti^dicable to 
the S3*ste!n of eommcrcc maintained by the 
Honourable East India Company. 

Jf the country in general reaps adva.n- 
taL’;es from lire Indian trade under its pre- 
rit wise limitations -."-T-unless it can pre- 
iously be jMoved that superior benefits 
will result from an alleraliun of system, 

• iunpensating the distress, and overwhchri- 
' confusion, that must inevitably attend 
' - forciao: of the trade into new channels, 
after it htis flowed in its present bed with a 
fertilising stream for more than twp cen- 
luries ; — so tremendoiis a clmnge ought not 
to be attempted, so hazardous ex peri- 
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ment ought not to be tried. The Pro- 
prietors, and ali who are connected with 
the Company, from the Chairman to the 
humblest labourer in the warehouses at 
home; from the Govenor.Gencral to the 
servant that supports his palanquin in 
India; are justified in the confidence which 
they repose in the collective wisdom of the 
Legislature, and the hope which they en- 
tertain that their interests will neither be 
sacrificed at the shrine of popularity ; nor 
compromised in order to establish a pre- 
ponderant interest in the out-ports; nor 
abandoned to the scramble of those who 
certainly do not compose a larger, or a 
more respectable, or a more trust- worthy 
part of the cprnmunity than themselves, in 
their several classes. 

Tha^ the Bast India Company should be 
allowed to possess territory gained by rightof 
conquest, is a spbject which has been often 
discussed. This, abstractedly considered, 
is a question for publicists to decide. - There 
can be no doubt, however, that if the con- 
quered provinces belong to the State, the 
Company has an equitable claim on the 
LfUipir^ fok a teimbursemeiit Hof 'the ex- 
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penses wbi-ch have been incurred by adding 
to, or preserving and defending, her do- 
minions. With regard to the demesnes 
which the Company holds in consequence 
of grants from the native princes, or pur- 
chases from the oriental possessors, it is 
clear that these princes, and others, had the 
right of ceding lands, and conferring autho- 
rity to rule them, or of parting with territory 
or power for a valuable consideration ; and 
that if the terms on which these grants, 
purchases, or surrenders were made, cannot 
any longer be complied with by the Com- 
pany, — the lands, and the prerogatives at- 
tached to them, ought to revert to the 
aboriginal proprietors, unless it appear 
that the Company are invested with power 
to make them over to the State for a just 
and fair equivalent. Such property, derived 
from the munificence of Sovereigns, has 
be^ja deemed sacred in England ; and it 
werh' a libel on the Legislature to suspect 
that Parliament will invade it. The pro- 
perty of the East India -Company will 
surely be as much respected as that of ^the 
meanest subjects of the King; 

It mny be proper, however, to look iit 
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this part of the argument in another light. 
The Company possess invaluable territorial 
property in India, ceded in the way of ik'- 
gocialion, or granted in free gilt, by the 
sovereign proprietors of the soil. Posses- 
sions of this nature are exactly of the same 
sort with those which in Kurope arise out 
of the bounty of crowned heads to indivi- 
duals ; wheiher bestowed as rewards for ser- 
vices rendered, or- encouragement to merit, 
or simply as marks of royal favour and 
princely liberality. If property of this 
nature is to be wrested out of the; hands oi’ 
the Conipain^ for whom is ii destined ? Js 
it to be given to strangers? Is it to be 
restored to the representatives of the original 
granters ? Or, lastly, is it to be confiscated 
for the use of the State ? Il‘ the State is to 
seize it, then it will become us to advert to 
the principle on which this is to be perpe- 
trated. Will the necessities of the State 
afford a sufficient apology for a strong 
measure like this ? Then will many great 
landholders in the United Kingdom be 
placed in a perilous situation ; for the prin- 
ciple is equally as applicable to mtiHitutljps 
of them at home, as to the Company, in its 
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remote possessions. The old maxim, nuU 
him iempus occttrrit regi, may be expected 
to revive : what is now deemed indefeasible 
property, may turn out to be held %^n the 
frail tenure of caprice ; the forest of In- 
glewood, and many old Knglish parks, 
forests, and chases, bestowed by our an- 
cient monarchs as tl>e rewards of valour, 
the honourable requitals of political wis- 
dom, or the tokens of alTection, may be 
resumed at the pleasure of Administra- 
tion. And be it ever remembered, that 
the princes of India have far more power 
over their domains, thinn any king of 
England possesses over the property of 
the Crown, in the limited monarchy which 
is the glory, and the boast, and the bless- 
ing of England. 

With respect to revenue, which is ad- 
mitted to be rather an affair of Govern- 
ment than of the Company, although it is 
ecjually clear that every body must feel an 
interest in the fair and just collection of 
legitimate duties, as every evasion of them 
is an injury to the ad vantages of the ho* 
i||rrable merchant, and all must contribute 
fo make up the deficiency ; let us ask 



how, or in what marrner, this branch 
of tlie public service can be better admi- 
nistered, can be made more productive, or 
performed at less expense, than at pre- 
sent? ^ It is self-evident that frauds 
must be fewer, and the establishment ol 
revenue officers on a smaller scale, when 
the trade is confined to one port, aiul to a 
single dock, than if it were scattered round 
the country. 'I’he walls which surround 
the East India Dock afford no less secu- 
rity against pilferers and plunderers, than 
against smugglers, and those who arc mas- 
ters of a thousand contrivances, to defraud 
the revenue. Shall we look for greater 
security in the bays, creeks, and inlets 
which indent an extended line of coast on 
each side of our islands; many of them 
affording convenient landing-places in dis- 
tricts which are thinly inhabited I The 
size of the India ships now at once points 
out to the revenue-cutters those vessels, 
amongst a number, that require attention i 
but whj^ vessels of only four hundred 
tons buhthen, freighted with Indian 
duce, ate floating along oiir coasts* 
wiittea ' intructions can possibly sp?? 
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wiience tb*ey come. In the bosom of the 
port of London, the greatest emporium in 
the world, where the principles of trade 
are so thoroughly understood, and where 
there arc so many eyes to detect oftenders, 
n lto can only expect safety in solitude and 
darkness, every possible method has been 
Jicviscd., and put in force, to place the re- 
venue in such a situation as almost to bid 
defiance to the artifices of the most ingeni- 
ouf. dishonesty. The crt'ction of the East 
Jia dock, the publicity of the Commer- 
< ini Uoad, and the covered caravans which 
convr y goods from the docks to the Com- 
pany’s warehouses, have coinpfeted a sys- 
tem which has occupied the attention of 
Covernnient, employed for many years in 
attempts to extinguish smuggling. Can 
it be consistent with common prudence, or 
can it meet with the approbation of that 
class of the King’s Ministers charged with 
the care of the revenue, to abandon the 
securities which have been devised ? And, 

asserted that any system 
lax, OT less rigid, should be adopted ; 
pit fewer precautiops will ensure what 
the Customs or the Excise. 

■ F 
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Now, let us ask, are there docks at the 
ont'ports on the principle of those at Black- 
wall, prepared to receive the commerce of 
India within their inclosure ? 1 f they do not 
yet exist, let the projectors of the unlimited 
system calculate the sums it will require, 
and the labour it will demand, and tlie 
time it will take to form them. Let them 
next consider how they shall frame and 
establish departments within those dock-^, 
tilled with experienced liinctionaiies, the 
guardians of public and private property, 
attend iug to the most minute concornsi 
either of revenue or trade ; and it will be tor 
those who manage the aflkirs of the Ex- 
chequer to consider the armies of Custoin- 
Elouse and Excise Ofiicers which must b<' 
marshalled in *1116 out-ports; and for those 
senators who watch over llie public expen- 
diture, to estimate’ the expenses which 
must be incurred by the folly of doing that 
in many places, at great risk, and probably 
very inadequately, which at present is done 
so perfectly, and so economically, in one. It 
will also afford matter of serious reflec»*«n 
those members of l^arliament, in d 
ise; who look with a jealous eye 



extension of ministerial influence ; to weigh 
wolf whether the {proposed alteration will 
not increase that preponderancy of power, 
HI one of the three estates of the realm, 
which, in their judgment, has already too 
great a sway in directing the aflkirs of the 
nation, I’his is not urged in the spirit of 
hostility to the present Alinisters ; far from 
it. riic author respects them iiuich ; but 
he knows human nature too well, not to be 
alarmed at the increase of power wliich, 
in the event of adopting the new plan of 

conducting the Indian trade, must needs 

* ^ 

he thrown into liands [ rparcrl to grasp 
and wield, to their own advantage, an ac- 
cession of strength. To al! these sources of 
iiitluence must be added that arising out 
of the patronage annexed to the fleets of’rc- 
venue-cutters, and other vessels, filled with 
officers of different descriptions, which must 
cruise without intermission along our coasts, 
in order to prevent, or check, if it be possible, 
the attempts of those concerned in contra- 
band enterprises. Out of all this arises an ar- 
ument of considerable importance : — If in 
e memorable contest which took place 
a 1783, between the country at large. 
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(which at that tiirte espoused the cause of 
the India Company), and the then Admi- 
nistration, the patronage of Leadenhall 
Street was not allowed, on constitutional 
grounds, to be transferred to the disposal 
of the King’s Ministers, nor yet of Parlia- 
ment itself; is it to be expected that the 
fancied, certainly not the real, interests of 
a few of the out-ports, will induce tlte 
country to connive at the weight of patron- 
age which the new experiment on com- 
merce will cast into the ministerial scaler 
Mr. Rose published, with laudable pride,an 
account of the ifeduction of revenue-officers 
effected by Mr. Pitt. Could the disembodied 
spirit of Mr. Pitt take cognizance of the 
projected rc- appointment, and the prodigi- 
ous increase of those people^ (always odious 
in a free stale), for no other reason except 
the hepe of appeasing some unquiet persons 
who have involved themselves in. tempo- 
rary difficulties in their own immediate 
lines of commerce ; would he not (together 
with bis great colleague. Lord Melville, a 
consqpiniatc master of every circumstaa 
connected with the India Company) r 
probate the ponduct of ; wl 
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nevci'thclcSs have often professed to tread 
in bis steps, and adhere to his counsels ? 
When the Conjpany’s Charter was renewed 
vinder the confl-oul of those two great 
statesmen-* the trade was continued in the 
same channels in which they found it, 
after the most minute investigation of the 
measure in all its points, and a degree of 
serious consideration, far surpassing any 
tliat has taken place on the present occa- 
sion. Tiiis assertion may made with 
truth ; and it is hoped that it will be re- 
ceived, in a certain quarter,^ with candour. 
Now, we would ask, whether any, and 
what, mighty altemtions have taken place 
in the condition or the conduct of the 
Company, or in the relation in which it 
stands to the country, which can justify an 
innovation so portentous in itself, and so 
replete with haaard to the community ? 
And, appealing to the Ivonourable sense of 
justice, which pervades the hearts of Bri- 
tons, we vrould further ask, whether the 
Company, after tiaving fotight the nation's 
battles in evei^ quarter of the East, ex- 
plMled the enemy from the Continent, and 
«ltiven him from the islands of India, and 
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having on this account incurred a debt 
amounting to twenty millions sterling; 
have not a fair claim on the Legislature 
to continue to them the possession of their 
ancient privileges ? 

Although it has been urged, in popular 
reasoning, that the East India Company 
must always have been aware of the limited 
duration of their chartere<i rights ; and 
that, therefore, whatever plans were adopt- 
ed, or expenses were risked, still they 
should have contemplated the termination 
of their exclusive trade at the end of 
twenty-one years from the date of their 
Charter : Yet after charters had been 
confided to them for two hundretl years ; 
after the decisive opinion of the most ce- 
lebrated stat€‘smen had been repeatedly 
expressed, that the Company afforded thti 
ijiost legitimate and safe channel of com- 
mercial communication with India ; could 
b’tiy suspicion arise, that a renewal of the 
G|iarter, and a continuation of the Com- 
paby's privileges; could take the form of a 
(lUe^tion, or become a matter of doubt? 
•^^ad tiie East India Company acted dtt 
such narrow motives, or had it been swayed 
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by such 'contracted counsels, when sum- 
iiioned to prepare for warlike operations ; 
or liad the Company, at that moment, sat 
down to a cold-blooded calculation of 
profit and loss depending on the brief 
duration of the present Charter, instead of 
putting their troops and ships in motion, 
ami their stores and treasures in rerjuisition, 
they would have merited contempt, and 
deserved abandonment. Had they consi- 
dered, in that exigency, their own interests 
as separated, or separable, from the interests 
of the British Empire, they had earned 
disgrace, and might expect to be paid with 
reprobation. On the contrary, with a 
patriot ardour, scarcely equalled, certainly 
not excelled by any class of their fellow- 
subjects, however opulent, however digni- 
fied ; tliey dedicated all the energies of 
their commercial capital to the great 
national object of preserving tlie Ih'itish 
Empire in the East : and with a liberal 
spirit, the reverse of monopoly, tliey con- 
ceded to the merchants of this country the 
general navigation of the Eastern seas ;* 

- See the late concessions of trading as far as to the me- 
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excepting only those districts * in which 
strangers might trench on certain , j>eculiai' 
branches of the Company’s immediate com- 
merce with the penirisuia and China ; with u 
view' of preventing that impolitic intrusion 
into the interior of the country, which 
might endanger tiic civil authority vest- 
ed in the Company. On a principle of 
public spirit, and actuated by a sense 
of public duty, they gave every pos- 
sible facility to the measures of Go- 
vernment, and they paid the navy and 
army appropriated to the defence of In- 
dia; a circumstance in which the Ctwn- 
pany stand alone ; for tliere is no other 
instance on record, in which a military ex- 
pedition, undertaken by a nation, has been 
supported and paid by a commercial body 
of its liege subjects. Nor is tins ail ; for it 
must not be forgotten that the Company, 
at. these eventful periods, and at all times, 
furnisbed tonnage for stores, troops, and 
naval equipments, not only without? limit, 
but without charge. They have also given 
.ships of the line to the state, and have pro^ 

^ -Ay.' 

ridiStt of tbft Persian Gulf, and, south of the eq^aator, any 
exteof’eastwin'd. ■ 
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vitk'd and niaintaincd tlirec regiments for 
the preservation of tlie metropolis, and the 
defence of this country, if required. When 
the (jazette's winch recorded the glorious 
result ol’ the Company’s exertions, were 
Juirdly dry from the press ; will posterity 
believe, or will f)ur contemporaries credit, 
that then, even then, plans were maturing, 
petitions w^ere pr: paring, and interest was 
making, to wrest out of the Company's 
hands a trade which Inis enabled them to 
render such important services to the com- 
mon-weal : or that the King’s Ministers 
should entertain an i<k a ot’ granting a par- 
ticijialion in the Company's privileges to 
those wlio, without contributing a farthing 
to tliem, have a sliare, with the nation at 
laig<', in all the htmeficial consefjuences 
arising from the^burdens so nobly borne 
by the Cximpany ? 

From the most impartial view, therefore, 
of this great subject ; from the tnost dis- 
passionate consideration of which so in- 
teresting a question will admit; from a 
diligent perusal of what has been urged 
to the Legislature ami the public, through 
the medium of the press ; after many coii'^ 

c 
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versations with the well-informed, ajid 
after much patient attention to public 
debate — this most reasonable conclusion 
may fairly be drawn, that any violent alter- 
ation of the present system, or any material 
trespass upon it, will assuredly occasion, 
either immediately or ultimately, the most 
serious injuries and eventful consequences 
which can befal any country. 'Phey will 
be felt throughout the Empire; and pro- 
bably in the followinsf order, — 1-iondon will 
be the first sufferer ; the speculators in the 
out-ports will next sink in the vortex of 
ruin ; and, , what is a most tremendous 
consideration, the whole of India, (from the 
mouths of the Indus to the confines of 
Aracan, from Thibet toCape Comorin), with 
all its islands and dependencies, w’ill exhibit 
a horrible scene of insujjiordinution, confu- 
sion, and revolt; for however trivial the be- 
ginning may appear, the seeds of all this 
mischief will be sown by the intrusion of 
speculative, adventurers. Wherever many 
are ruled or restrained by a few, the rawest 
student in the science of politics will inform 
us, that all authority is founded on opinion, 
/Ihe writer of these sheets would not will- 
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ingly alarm the public mind further than 
is ueccHsiiry to rouse it to a due examination 
of the Indian controversy ; but he thinks 
it his duty to state, that already, owing to 
the interposition of a power superior to that 
residing for such a length of time in the 
East India Company, (an innovation which 
Jias been felt and reasoned upon in India), 
the native princes and states arc at a 
pause ; and are beginning to* doubt the 
stability of the present Government, and 
to question the permanency of existing 
treaties. Staggered in their confidence by 
tiie deference paid to ti-e King’s autho- 
rity,* and the King’s servants (for this has 
not escap(.‘d their penetration) ; observing 
that some of the highest offices, the Corn- 
mander in-Chief, the Judges and Admirals, 

* It IS not meant to l>e denied that llie King^s authority is, 
and must be, supreme ; and that his Majesty'* appointment 
of the great officers employed io the Government of India, 
is legal, having the sanction of the Parliament, and the force 
of a law; but, so far as opinion weighs with the iplllions 
of Uie Indian population, it had bnen a wise and politic mea* 
svire, if ilie Legislature tliouglit it necessary to fix such ap- 
{>ojnt|Tieiit& in tlie Crown, that they should still take place 
through the ostensible medium of the Company ; f<>r it must 
over be deplored* that the co-existcnce of two authorities 
fthouia have been erected in the teeth of Indian prepoisetsio^. 
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are all appointed by the British Government: 
and that since the commencemeni; of this 
change, and through the instrumentality of 
these personages, the wliole peninsula lias 
been subjugated, and a constant succession 
of wars has taken place, contrary to the 
policy of a commercial Company, influ- 
enced ever by the dictates of prudence 
and economy; remarking that all the poli- 
tical aftairs*of their country are guided by 
a power in England superior to that of the 
Company — the native princes can only look 
upon the Court of Directors as the Dewan 
of the English Government; and may na- 
turall 3 ' be induced to expect that the as- 
sumption of the Company’s authority' into 
other hands, will be Ibllowetl by that of 
their icrritorj", and by the cancelling of 
every treaty subsisting between them and 
the Compaii}', at tiic pleasure of the higher 
power. 

'i’he transfer of a native army of 150,000 
meii^ will not be very easily' efiected. 
Fhe attempt will be hazartlous, and may 
occasion such a'convulsion as will shake 
our Indian possessions to their centre ; — 
considering, the interest which every prince 
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in the country must naturally feel in 
])ro£npting a struggle, and promoting dis- 
cord. And this is another matter which 
demands most serious attention. 

When we consider the great importance 
attaching on the connexion subsisting be- 
tween this country and India, and how 
much the peace, and prosperity, and manu- 
facturing interest, of the British Empire, de- 
pend upon it ; no minor motive of policy 
ought to induce us to risk an alteration in 
the form of the Indian Government, or the 
mode of conducting the commerce carried 
on between the mother-country and her 
Oriental colonies. No topic applying to 
this subject can be irrelevant to the ques- 
tion. — Let us therefore advert to another 
circumstance which may endanger the 
tranquillity of the two countries. Should 
unlimited access to the ports of India be 
allowed to adventurers, attracted thither 
from many (piarters by the hone of en- 
riching tlicmselves ; it appears not v^ry 
difficult to predict the consequences. 
The Company’s Government, shorn, as it 
has been, of authority, and diminished in 
power, could exercise no very efficient 
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controul over the shoals of people who .will 
find , their way to India. Having sailed 
from the out* ports without licence from tiic 
Company, it is not to be supposed that 
they would yield obedience to the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Court of Directors, 
or acknowledge any jurisdiction in the 
accredited officers of the Company, esta- 
blished in the ditferent presidencies of India. 
Tliey would tmverse the country in all 
directions, rivals of each other, and all of 
them rivalling the Company. The course^ 
of trade would be tiirown into confusion ; 
the markets would contend with each other, 
to their mutual destruction ; jealousies 
would arise between district and district, 
indanied by the artifices of a set qf people 
whose sole object must be to acouunilatc 
fortunes with rapidity; whose views can 
only 6e temporary and selfish; who can 
have no interest in the permanence of 
Indian piospcrity ; and upon whom, in 
a short space of time, (succeeded, as they 
would be, by fresh adventurers), no orders 
of the Court of Directors, no resolutions 
of the Board of Controul, nor any vote 
of Parliament itself* would have any effecU 
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We. should consider here the disllance 
of space .intervening between the seat of 
Government at home, and the scene of 
operation chosen by these eager votaries 
of wealtl) ; and we must also take into the 
account tlie magnitude of India and its 
immense population, compared with those 
of the Ih'itish islands. 

If any alteration should take place in the 
existing laws under which the affairs of 
India are administered, enough has been 
urged already, to prove that such alteration 
should be of a nature calculated to render 
that country more dependent upon Britain ; 
or, if possible, more useful to her. The 
changes petitioned for, must be, of all others, 
the most dangerous : the loss of our Ame- 
rican colonics should have taught us 
wisdom ; and the explosion occasioned by 
the French Revolution, produced by the 
endeavour of theorists, professedly to better 
the condition of the country, and indeed 
that of the human race generally, should 
make us very cautious how we venture upon 
any measure which may raise a fermentation 
amongst the myriads of India. That some 
modifications of the trade, to a certain. 
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degree, may be proper, will not be denied ; 
but, as to the propriety of adopting the 
sweeping changes proposed, since the wisest 
and greatest statesmen have already depre- 
cated them, it may be asked, whom shall 
we account tlie best judges of the question 
as it stands at present — the ill-iufornicd 
petitioners for ruin at the out- ports ; his 
Majesty's present iMinisters ; or the India 
Directors, whose peculiar interests would 
not be injured by the propt)sed changes ; 
for their patronage and emoluments will 
not be touched, and none of them are large 
holders of India Stock. The Directors have 
for many years conteinplatcd and managed 
the concerns of India, and are in posses- 
sion of a mass of experience which has 
been accumulating ever since the 3’ear 
1600, the forty-third' of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the first Charter of the Company 
w’as granted. We should remember, too, 
that the opinion of the is founded 

on the judgment of thttsc great statesmen, 
Messrs. Pitt, Dundasi and Fox; and is sup- 
ported by that of the merchants of London, 
who trade to all parts of the globe, and who 
must be deemed, what they are in fact. 
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the most accomplished traders, and best 
informed commercial characters, in the 
world. 

Independently of commerce, let even the 
enemies of this country declare, what a 
degree of political importance arises to 
Britain from her possessions in the East, 
under all the disnd vantages, as soujC people 
might be disposed to say, of the existing 
monopoly. The weight and consequence 
which India (triumphant as the Company 
has been of late in tliat quarter of the 
world) gives to Britain in the balance of 
power, arc so great that they ought not to 
be endangered by adopting the schemes of 
interested projectors. The dismemberment 
of the Anglo-Indian Empire would be a 
most awful, if not a fatal event ; and that 
government which paves the way leading 
to such a catastrophe, incurs most serious 
and deep responsibility. 

It has been held forth that the proposed 
alteration in the Indian system, will tend 
to promote the general welfare. It is pre- 
sumed, that what is contained in these 
pages, has shewn such a supposition to be 
a mere pretext, set up ad captandwrij to 

H 
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impose upon many for the ideal 'advantage 
of a fe^v, It is incumbent upon .the par- 
tisans of change to substantiate their asser- 
tions by proof. Parliament has hitherto, 
and with incalculable bencht to the public, 
proceeded upon solid grounds. 'I’he Acts of 
Parliament arise out of a basis evidence; 
the clamours of the out-ports will not avail 
at the bar of the House of Commons, or 
above-stairs in a committee-room. 'J’herc, 
declamation passes for nothing ; and there 
it is, or in the Upper Chamber of Parliament 
and its apartments, under the sagacious 
presidency of the Chancellor of Great 
Britain, or that of Lord Walsingham (from 
tvhbse indefatigable labours and consum- 
mate knowledge of business, the public has 
dferived innumerable advantages) ; there it 
is, that Lord Buckinghamshire* will learn 
“ <vhether the nation is without an alterna- 
“ tive” respecting the government and the 
commerce of India ; whctlier the welfare 
of the country will be.«^at^-tired by laying 
Open the Peninsi\j|k^^#e speculations or 
adventurers ; tranquillity of the 

factories and^Oroer settlertients will be 
maintained amidst the shock of contending 
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interests ; -und whether Parliament will not 
deternnne it to be inexpedient, impolitic, 
and unwise, to disturb the Company in the 
possession which it yet holds, and the 
degree of authority which it is yet permitted 
to retain in India ? 

That tlie British colonies in other parts 
of the world, in North America, for in- 
stance, and the West Indies, are open to all 
classes of the King’s subjects engaged in 
trade, is most true, and is readily admitted. 
But those colonics are, and have been al- 
ways, untier tlie immediate jurisdiction of 
the Crown. I’lie King appoints their go- 
vernors, and all the officers, civil and mili- 
tary ; the constituted authorities hold direct 
communication vrith the sovereign power 
at lionic ; they administer justice with 
vigour, they meet every emergency with 
promptitude, and can at will enforce obe- 
dience to their lawful commands. Com- 
pared with the remoteness of India, those 
colonies in a manner bt^ffire our doors, 

, t 

and under the eyes of Government, with 
which tliey have at all times a speedy in- 
tercourse. Tl’Jb® authority exercised over 
Europeans throughout the extended dis- 
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tricts of India, is in comparison but 
shadowy and unsubstantial, 'i'lio’" people 
of England are not aware of this. 1’hc 
governing power in India is sui generis ; 
for w'e may recognise there — first, The 
authority of the native princes; secondly, 
that of the Company, erected upon grants 
from those princes, or treaties with th(?m, 
or delegated, by virtue of the Charter, 
from the King ; and, thirdly, the imperial 
sovereignty of the Crown of Great F>ri~ 
tain. All these are curiously blended to - 
gether, and form a singular species of }>i)- 
lity, sanctioned,^ partly by law, and partly 
b3' prescription, ’and supported by opinion 
With regard to Euro|>eans, however, nil 
residents in India enter into coven, int- 
with the Compaiu', finding security idr 
their good conduct; and contempt of tin 
Company’s authority can only be pnnislicd 
by sending the otfending pa^iy from the 
country. But, during th«;#0titinuancc of 
peace, he w- ill .have abiimUftit oj^ortunity of 
sheltering liimik?lf unck - n neutral flag ; or, 
at any rate, may bccasion, as has bee- 
already the cte-ie, tedious and exjicnsivc 
iuvestigatioiis ir our courts of law. 
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. It has been observed, that in consequence 
of tlie^wise provisions of the Navigation- 
Act, tlie intercourse of foreign nations with 
our sC ill colonies is restrained; whereas, 
on tiic contrary, with regard to India, it is 
said, and probaiily truly, that British capital 
has often been einjiloyed in trading with 
IiKiau u aler the cover foreign flags. 
I'ai it is to be feared, that in the event of 
t onceding the prayer of their petitions to 
tiit oni-piii ts, after tlic disappointed adven- 
ture; ^ shall have parted with the sanguine 
hopes wiiich at present cause their bosoms 
to pant ; after tlicir goh'.cn urcams shall have 
cf "S d in })osiiivc and actual losses — the pri- 
ges wit h winch they will be invested may, 
a* iio v_.rcat irtance of time, present that 
)us prodigy in the trading world, 
iJ * converse of the last mentioned case, 
/( . '/g?/ capilal cniharked under British flags. 
d hiis M' ^iishnicn will <legcnerate into car- 
rier- of Indian produce from their own set- 
liee ; c; , id tl)cir own ports, for the benefit 
of lureigners ; much in the way that the 
Spanish galleons bring the precious metals 
of Pern and Potosi to Cadiz ; not on the 
account of Spanish, but British and oth«t 
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merchants. Sic vos^ non vohiSf feviis araifOt 
boves, ^c. 

The Government in India having availed 
itself of the treasure shipped by the Com- 
pany at home for commercial purposes, 
and having appropriated it to the liqui- 
dation of the expenses attending war- 
like operations, and having retained the 
formidable vessels belonging to the Com- 
pany, and employed them in the defence 
of India ; a question naturally arises out 
of the probability that the same measures 
may be resorted to again, on a similar 
emergency. In this event, when the 
Company’s ships shall be fitted out for 
the general service of the public, is the 
trade of the out-ports to continue without 
a elieck, whilst the Company is to stand 
the brunt of battle; and their ships, built 
for commercial purposes, shall be freighted 
with British thunder ? The Company’s pa- 
triotism is well known, kpithe country ; but 
urUl the country tp the India 

Company merely, whilst their rivals in 
the out-ports shall be in the quiet possession 
of the whole comraered ? 1’he dividends of 
India $tock must probably suffer .diminu- 
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tion, whilst the Company covers itself with 
glory. Will the country allow it to sit 
under the barren and deleterious shade of 
the laurels it has earned ; whilst a tide of 
wealth sets into the out-ports, with its cur- 
rents quickened by the Company’s exertion, 
to its own assured loss, and their sole gain ? 
The merchants at the out-ports are no doubt 
honourable men; and as their ships will not 
be applicable to the service of the nation, on 
the recurrence of such difficulties, it is to 
be ho|>ed that they will not object to 
compensate the Company for the treasure 
with which they may furnish the state, and 
the vessels they may place at its disposal. 

In fact, the whole measure is replete 
with difficulties, and pregnant with many 
evils. It does not seem jxissible to main- 
tain any intercourse with India, beneficial 
to Great Britain, except through the me- 
dium of the East India Company. 

However, it is not intended in these 
pages to assert, or to insist, that the Com- 
pany has never erred, or has done every 
thing, nutnerScaily, which the country had 
a right to expect. A friend, as the author 
avowedly is, to the first tfading company 
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in the world, he cannot but cle^ilore that 
truth and candour oblige him tP'.record 
some of the vacillations in council and 
in system which they have betrayed. In 
Mr. Pitt’s and Lord Melville’s time, re- 
peated complaints were made to those 
eminent characters, that the East India 
Company did not give due encouragement 
to the export of British goods, tjr the im- 
port of raw materials for our manufactu- 
rers; and that the remittance of private 
fortunes from India had not that facility 
which ought to have been afforded. Hence, 
in the 3 'ear 1793, the supply of a given 
quantity of tomiage was stipulated for w'ith 
the Company, and enjoined by' the Act of 
Parliament wliicli was then passed ; and a 
specific rat^ was agreed upon for freight 
on a peace-transit. In case the Company’s 
tonnage in India should eventually prove 
inadequate to the demands upon it, the 
governments there were empowered to 
grant licences to country-ships, which were 
allowed by an Act of Pa,'liament to import 
produce during the continuance of the 
war, and for the space of eigliteen months 
subsetjuent to the termination of hostilities. 
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Tlie cocnplaints which had been then pre- 
I'crred were thus remedied, yet in such a 
way as to preserve the rights of the Com- 
pany inviolate; the imports and exports 
being confined to the port of London, and 
every thing passing under the eye of the 
Company. London, and the Company’s 
warehouses, afforded, as they had done 
for the space of two hundred years, a 
depot for all the produce of India; and 
as a matter.productive of mutual benefit to 
every one concerned, the goods were all to 
be sold by the Company at the usual sales. 
The introduction of India shipping, thus 
legali;?cd, afforded an opportunity, eagerly 
embraced by the residents in India, to send 
their goods home in their own vessels ; and 
although the ostensible reason for this 
choice was the high war -freight of the 
Company's shipping, yet there is abun- 
dant proof on record,* that other motives 
existed in their minds, and helped to sway 
them to the preference given. /Phe ships, 
on their return to India, were laden by the 
several houses to which they had been 

• See "A Review iof the Shipping System, of the Bw* 
India Company/* pnblithed 1798. 
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consigned ; but witli a very small [)ropor* 
tioii of the manufactures of this country ; as 
may be evinced by the statement of a cargo 
in the Third Report of the Court of Directors 
in the year 1801. Thus a monopoly was 
established by the residents in India, em- 
bracing both the transit anti trade. The 
consequence of this indulgence, and the 
exclusion of British merchants and Bri- 
tish shipping, produced a most serious 
controversy between his Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the East India Company; whicli 
ended in an engagement, on the part of the 
Company, to furnish a description of ship- 
ping for the sole purpose of private trade ; 
and permission was given to the India 
ship-owners to supply a proportion, subject 
to the same conditions as those furnished 
by British owners ; of which permission 
they have never availed themselves. These 
vessels were to be so completely cquij)pe4 
as to surpass any private ships whatever; 
and the Court, in order to give every faci- 
lity to the merchants, engaged that the 
ships should never be detained more than 
three months unemployed after very of 
their cargo from India, if com^tent to 
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proceed :*thcy further undertook to furnish 
the dead-weight ; and in case the mer- 
chants should not lade the ships, they en- 
gaged to do it on their own account ; andj 
in consequence, some ships were taken up 
at V2L per ton, and none higher than 15/. 
peace-freight, out and home. This ar- 
rangement, if fully acted on, was one of 
those liberal concessions which will ever do 
honour to the East India Company ; but it 
is to be rc'gretted that the Company did 
not follow up and act upon this principle 
in a more ample degree, by furnishing 
freight to all descriptions of persons reejuir- 
ing it] by giving notice of the quautit^^ of 
tonnage provided, and confining this spe- 
cies of shipping, as was originally planned, 
to direct voyages without detention ; and 
by continuing this cheap system of employ- 
ing extra ships, instead of garbling and 
tampering with so excellent a plan, by 
the appropriation of those ships to other 
purposes, and taking up temporary vessels 
at higher rates of freight. Had they perse- 
vered ip the intended system, every cause 
of dissatisfaction w'ould have been sup- 
pressed. The employment of ships of 400 
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tons burthen, equipped as they aVe at the 
out-ports, can never furnish an adequate 
transit for cargoes from such a dj|^tant 
market as India. Shipping of this sort 
may suit the American nation, which has 
never till lately encountered a maritime 
war. Convoys cannot be afforded, as is 
the case witli fleets bound to the West 
fiidies ; and although the smaller ships of 
the out- ports may now safely navigate the 
Indian seas, through the exertions of the 
Company, at whose ex|>ense they have 
been cleared of hostile flags, yet still the 
risk of homeward-bound voxels continues 
very great. 

The exclusioD of all the subjects of this 
realm from the Eastern hemisphere, (ex- 
cepting the immediate servants of the 
Company, the licenced residents, and his 
Majesty's forces), is a constituent part of 
the tenure by which the Cliarter is held ; 
and it is highly expedient that it should be 
so. As the , Proprietors, by continued 
grants and repeated Charters, have been 
so singularly favoured in their enterprises, 
it MwiS natural to expect that the Court of 
ilirectors, and their servants . in In#a^ 
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should 1)6 extremely solicitous to promote, 
amongst tife natives of that country, the in- 
terests of British commerce, and the con- 
sumption of home-manufactures. It was 
reasonable to hope that the agents of the 
Company would do their utmost to dis- 
courage any rivalry with British 'com- 
modities; that the export from hence to 
India, of British produce, and British 
goods, would have suffered no diminu- 
tion through any improvident encourage- 
ment of Oriental productions, either natural 
or manufactured ; that a predilection for 
their native land, and the force of custom, 
would have secured, with all Europeans 
in our Indian settlements, a marked 
preference for every article exported from 
Britain; in a word, that British and In- 
dian commodities could never have come in 
competition witli each other in the East, 
but that either the feelings of nationality, 
or of patriotism, would have preserved to 
the former every possible commercial 
advantage. It is but too truly to be ap- 
prehended that the reverse of all this 
is the fact; aind that throughout India, 
colonized as it is by the natives of these 
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islands. Oriental productions Ifave been 
encouraged, the manufactures of '‘Britain 
copied and rivalled, her commercial ex- 
ports diminished, and the interests of the 
Indian settlements have been chiedy con- 
sidered, with a marked preference to thosc 
of the mother country. Lord Chatham 
averred that America should not be allowed 
to make a hob-nail whilst England could 
supply her. However ditficult the accom- 
plishim iit of this might be in the case of 
America, the princijdc is a wise one ; and 
is surely applicable to India, where every 
person taught to imitate an article of Eu- 
ropean manufacture, learns his craft to the 
detriment of a British artisan. 

It is now asserted, and with truth, that 
India stands in need of few articles which 
this country can supply. This cessation 
of demand for home-productions in the 
Indian market, is the lamentable result 
of the culpable infatuation which has pro- 
moted, in the districts of liiudostan, the 
manufacturing arts of Europe. This evil, 
so destructive of the prosperity of Great 
Britain, has increased with tlie enlargement 
of our settlements; but what will be the 
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consequence of an open trade ? The out- 
ports, a‘ud even London itself, will in 
course of time send out multitudes of 
adventurers; extensive manufactories will 
he oiablished in every part of India; the 
Britisii looms, forges, and potteries, will 
presently suffer under the effects of this 
nn^faken system ; our Oriental colonies 
will feel thetnsclvcs independent on Bri- 
tain ; our exportation of the produce of 
British labour will suffer vast diminution ; 
and money will probably become the only 
medium of commerce from this country — 
bullion our only export. The cotton mills 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and 
Scotland, will experience the ill effects of 
the projected communication with India. 
At all events, it is to be hoped, that in 
the new Charter sonic prud ential regula- 
tions will be introduced to secure the wake- 
ful attention of the Court of Directors to 
the manufacturing interests of this country. 

It is by no means a matter of difficulty 
to substantiate 'these observations by evi- 
dence. Indeed, proof has become hardly 
nec^Sary ; for it is notorious that India 
has made rapid advances in the produc- 
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tion of European manufactures, o.nd the 
adoption of British iioprovements in me- 
chanics. In many articles they have al- 
ready established a rivalry with us; and, 
it is possible, (nay, if an open trade should 
be conceded, it is ptobahle)^ that they will be 
able to supply themselves with those goods 
which we yet arc alile to export. India is 
not without cof .per, iron, lead, and other me- 
tals ; and what must astonish every one who 
has tlic least smattering of the poHcp oj 
commerce^ iron works are about to be estab- 
lished in India under the sanction of Govern- 
inent ; and samples of steel have been trans- 
mitted home, equal to any made in Britain, 
'J bus will some of the most essential ar- 
ticles of British manufacture, in a short 
time, produce no commercial benefits to 
our country, so far as India is concerned, 
through the compet«^cy of the natives to 
fabricate them, instructed by the mistaken 
zeal of Englishmen, and supported by the 
East India Company, and by Government 
itself. 

It behoves the public to look narrowly 
into the probable consequences of the pro- 
jected innovations. The Court of Direc- 
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tors, ihcrtisflves, havr not secured to tiieif 

countryman the advantages that she iniglil 

iiuve enjoyed from the wholesome restrie- 

♦ 

lions winch they had it in their power to 
lay upon tiade ; and they have connived 
at, it' not encouraged, attempts in matui- 
faciures, from which we coiiiil only look 
for <-onfingent and remote bi nefits, wliilst 
the detriment occasioned by them is direct 
an<l immediate. 

Were a list of the articles tx^rnietly es- 
poitetl to India made out, and cfimpated 
'vitli the soods which tluit countrv now 
take's from ns, sh.-utu iic mteriy mmo- 
nishcfi at liic variotis manufactures ot 
wiiicli she no longe:r stands in necti ; — Asm. 
at tiiis day, preparing for her own use, anti 
tiie consumption of many of our c.>un- 
trymen, resident in her territories, what 
formerly was supplic.l by the skill and 
industry of Europe. The very stores aiui 
equipment of their shipping, canvas, cor- 
dage, &c. have attained their present ex- 
cellence from the inquiries, inv<*stigationsj 
experiments, and imj^rovements, suggested 
by the T.ast India Company and their 
servants. But while the naval department 

K 
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of Gov< rnmrnt at lu)mt' (actuated -by sliorG 
sighted and false principles ef t't^noniy) 
has overlookt-d tlie claims of lliis country 
to the ejn[)Ioyinent of her inanulacturers ; 
is it to be expected, that the lesidetits in the 
peninsula t>f India will be swayetl l>y any 
motives to a ditlerenl pohcy in tavt)nr ot 
Great Britain? Unwise as we are in thus 
devising, for temporary purposes, the- 
means of anir own abasement, it Uot ruin, 
at some future day ; let ns look at the 
crisis to which such mismanagement must 
needs reduce our native eounti'y. It must 
continue to sink lower and lower, till at 
leiiglli India, once the cause of Jhilish 
prosperitVr will become the instrument of 
its degradation. 

^Ve have, as yet, only contemplated ma 
nufacturesof a minor class; — it is now neces- 
sary to call the attention of tire public to 
others not simply commercial, but such as 
have been always considered of the first im- 
portance to the well-being, and even the ex- 
istence of Great Britain as an independent 
power. It is hardly pos.>ible to conceive a 
measure more impolitic, or more pregnant 
with detriment and danger to this country, 
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than th^' huilding of ships in Jnd/a on the 
scale i^ow 'I his novc'l practict* is 

encouras^fd hy cvrry jH)S!sibl{‘ intlufnce. 
It is a plan, the' evils of which arc alrt ady 
perceptibly hit; aiul if it be not lestraincd 
by some specific regulations, it must super- 
in<)ucc the most ruinous , consiapieiices. 
It visits with distii'ss not only those opu- 
ient men who (relying on the maintenance 
of tlu-: prineijiles on which the Navigation- 
Act is fovmdeil}, have tbrmcfi and kept up 
large Cstablishmcmls ; but multitudes of in- 
dustrious men, forming the luinKTOus class 
of shipwrights and ariifici is, trained to tlieir 
business, and ilepenuing for subsistence on 
the maritime exertions of Great Biitain. 
On the liver 'J'hames, in the immediate 
vicinity of the mctroj)o)js, there are no less 
than six of these great establishments, com- 
petent to the building not only vessels 
suited to the trade of the Bast India Copi- 
pany, but line of battle ships. 'I'liese 
dock -yards, in the space of a few years, 
liave supplied fifty sail of the line ; whilst 
the King's yards have been appropriated 
to giving the navy those necessary repairs 
which are constantly and inevitably requi- 
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rite in time of* war. The furnishing em- 
ployment t{) about five thousand n)^, here- 
tofore engaged in the dock-yards on the 
Thames, lias already become a matter id 
such nrjrency, tiiut several new frigates 
have bccai juit on the stocks by Ciovern- 
ment. v\ilh a view of enabling these in- 
dustrieus and valuable inen to supjxirt 
themselves and families. 'I’he immediate 
< ause of all this misery, which ma}' be 
regarded but “ as the beginning of sor- 
row's,” is the strange policy of Innlding 
Indiamcn at Bengal, and other {>laccs in 
the Kast. Thus another branch of manu- 
facture, and ihat of supreme iniportanee, is 
sJjjiping out of our hands. Are people 
ye t, at this hour of the day, to learn that 
labour is wealth ? Let us look for a ipo- 
ment at the bearing of this argument on 
t!ie conduct of the Last India Company, 
'i’he Company itself enjoys, by the favour 
of lids natitni, an exclusive privilege of 
trading to India now is it not a matter 
to be deploy e<H that, the Company should 
employ the natives of jndia in building 
their ships, to the actual injury and posi- 
tive iqiisi of this nation, from which they 
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r.cceivctl •their Charter. JMistaken as the 
C()in[)it>'rty' have been iu this particular, 
it is not very difficult to divine what will 
lake place, if an unrest raineil commerce 
shall be permitted : if British capital shall 
be carried to India by Britisii speculators, 
we may expect a vast uierease of dock- 
yards in that country, atid a proporlional 
increase of detriment to the artificers of 
Britain. 

If it be supposed that' ludia-built ships 
may be hired upon more favourable 
terms to the Company than vessels con- 
structed at home : t?jis is not tlie case ; 
although the repairs of ships built with 
teak cannot cost a tithe bf the charges 
incurrctl by rcpaiiiiig those built iu tliis 
country. 

Disputes on the subject of freight have 
subsisted i'or thirty years past, and have 
occasioued many misunderstandings, and 
much ill will. I’he favourite ideas con- 
eernihg India-built vessels, and other ideas, 
about to he noticed, have inspired un- 
pleasant jealousies on one side, and have 
prompted many complaints on the other, 
'riiat the freight paid to British ships will 
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not produce an interest ot' 51 . per* cent, on 
the capital embarked, has been tiiOTC evi- 
dent by the calculations of the Company's 
own t)fficeis. The eagerness to obtain 
commands, however, has produced, under 
the shew of free and open competition, a 
ruinous speculation. Commands may l>€ 
said to be actually purclmscd, under the 
colour of reduced freight. ‘There is a cir- 
cumstance which is decidedly in favour of 
the sljips built in India (and equally de- 
structive to the interests of the British 
artiticcr, or British owner), and this is, tiiat 
the ljuiia-built vessels have the advantage 
of an entire freight home, before a contract 
for general iVeight is made. All these 
tliinus iruike against the mother country, 
and are contrary to the principlt's f)f wise 
colonial policy. It is not, however, in the 
nature of things, that errors of this magni- 
tude can subsist much longer, without 
producing a convulsion, 'rhese manifold 
trespasses on British rights, will lead to 
consequences, which it is clearly the duty 
of the Company and Government seriously 
to weigh, with all the. attention which the 
^.spbject ‘demands. In contending for the 
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reiktnviil wf an exclusive Cliartei', an l the 
contijir/aiicc of the India trade to the port 
of London, it may be reasonably aske d 
of the Company, if tliey arc to saerdiee 
none of their prejudices to the interests of 
this country ? If they are to divest them- 
selves of the power, with which the nation 
entrusts tlKun, by surrendering to the 
Oriental residents such advantages as serve 
to ripen their indepentienre, and to make 
tliein rivals to Great Jlritain ; it becomes 
H duty' to contend for our country and 
our countrymen against Asiatic interlopers, 
although the; changes in UiO Indian system 
jx'titioned for, those })iind suggestions of 
hiuiguine ignorance, cannot be toostroiiglv 
deprecated. Impartiality and equit}^ com- 
pel the auliior to reinonstraic with the 
Company, and to demand lor Lngland l»cr 
just share in the advantages resulting from 
the Indian trade. 'I’hat India and Britain 
should reciprocate in these benefits, is right 
and proper; but it is neither fair nor 
politic that the “ reciprocity should be all 
on one side.’^ 

Arc the merchants’ yards to be shut up, 
or reduced in tlxeir establishments, to suit 
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the erroneous policy of the India Company ; 
when they have been admitted^by the 
Court of Directors to be so competent to 
assist Government under all the exigencies 


of tlie state ? Or can the Britisli land 
holdcM' hear, without emotions of appre- 
hension and repugnance, that from the 
abundance of tt ak in the forests of India, 
his limber js to siitTer a red letion in value ? 
In tlie first place, the shipwrights in liulia 
will defraud our own artificers of their 
birthright ; — employment, and the piofits 
arising from the combination ot labour ami 
skill ; and, secondly, the raw material of 
the Oriental colonies will be brought in 
competition with tiiat which is of home 
growth. Thus both in manufacture and 
produce the colonics will injure the mo- 
ther country. This inversion of every prin- 
ciple of sound policy must operate to the 
discouragement of the growth of timber. 
Can it be expected that udbleraen and 
gentlemen will pay so much attention as 
heretofore to the . inclosing and tlie pre- 
Sipfvation of their woods ? 'riiis biay pro- 
duce, in the end, that very scarcity of 
timber, which the patrons of India ship- 
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building, ^nd teak importation, would per- 
suade us already exists ; and this scarcity 
may prove fatal to Great Britain at a pe- 
riod when we shall no longer have the op- 
tion of felling teak at our own pleasure. 
It is not true that a scarcity exists at pre- 
sent in any degree to the extent stated ; 
but the alarm has had the gt>od effect of 
giving a stimulus to the public mind, and 
has excited fresh attention to the culti- 
vation of timber. The arguments of Mr. 
Evelyn, formerly Treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital (whose excellent work, entitled 
Sylva, or u Discourse on« Forest Trees, 
first appeared in 1664), and the excellent 
arrangements of Mr. Pepys, * his great 
contemporary, Secretary to the Admiralty 
iu the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
have not failed of their effect. * From that 
time, planting has become more and more 
general, and the growth of timber, both 
for private and national use, has been pro- 
moted in the woods of individuals, and in 
the King's forests. Let us not close our 
eyes to facts. Fifty sail of the- line have 

* Pepy» died in lTOS, and Evelyn in 1706. 
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been launched witliin tlirj?e or tnur years^ 
and at this moment there are 90,000 loads 
of timber in the King's yards, and as qiuch 
more cositracled for ; and there is an abun- 
dance in those of the merchants. j\nd is 
it for this asserted deficiency of timber, 
that the natives of India are to wrest ein- 
ployment out of the hands of British 
shipwrights, and Oiat Indian capital is to 
have a preference to that of Great Britain ? 
Surely some plan may be devised to avert 
the anticipated evil ; and since a participa- 
tion in those benefits that belong to' British 
subjects, is the, point contested at present 
between the Company and the out- ports, a 
paramount duty falls upon the Legislature 
to provide that the interests of this country 
should be secured to its own people ; and 
this as weH for the reasons already given, 
as for some others, which it remain^ to 
slate.':-. 

When we look at Java, our late/ acquisi- 
tion, an island abounding with teak, it is 
clear that ^ihips may be built thefe> ifl,UU J 
.quantity! * Under the direction of a 
rnan||»hip*(r fight and ’^ith, witU the 
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of tiie artificers and labourers of the coun- 
try, one of the finest ships in the Com- 
pany's service, of 1200 tons burthen, was 
built in its vicinity, at Penang. Similar 
efforts will tioubtless be made at an island 
affording greater facilities, unless some 
restrictions be devised, and some protec- 
ting regulations in favour of British ships 
and seamen take place, under the autho- 
rity of the Lc'gislature. In the ma,rine yard 
at Bombay, there is not- a single European 
workman^ and if the skill of the native 
artificers may be estimated by the specimen 
which they have given us in the Minden, of 
74 guns, it is very evident that they cannot 
fail to attain celebrity, encouraged and ap- 
plauded as they have been by very high 
characters, and allowed to supersede the 
shipwrights of Great Britain, as’ though oiir 
artificers had become igu'orant of the science 
to which . they were bred ; or as -though it 
were more beneficial to this c6untr3- to pay 
Indian workmen, than to throw business 
into, the hands of bur own people. A pro- 
cedure this, which militates against every 
principle of policy and patriotism. ' . • ^ . 

Not many years ago, when Indiamen 
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At all events, our naval resou'nces here 
should not suffer diminution, nor should 
the means of rendering them useful to the 
state be crippled. I’hey are of vital im- 
portance in all their ramifications. None 
of them should be suffered to fall into 
decay, 'they may all be put in requisition 
on some great emergency. This is the era 
of political changes. We must be pre- 
pared against all hostile attempts. ' It will 
be too late to set about reneiving our 
establishments at the moment when our 
entire force may be called into action. 

Haying noticed the rivalry that subsists 
between , this country and India in those 
objects of commerce which may be deemed 
British manufactures ; and the unnatural 
preference given to those goods now fabri- 
cated in India, originally of British inven- 
tion, and brought to their present perfection 
by British labour and ingenuity ; it may 
not be amiss to attempt the solution of so 
strange a circumstance. It is certainly 
the duty of tlm governiri^; power at lioine 
to encouragte the coldn^ts abroad r but 
this must never |?e doneftS the prejudice of 
thd native subjects of any country. • But if 
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Government has been inattentive to this 
principle, can it be expected that the 
residents in the Peninsula and its depen- 
dencies should much regard them ?' Many , 
of those persons have quitted the British 
islands in early Ufe ; they have formed 
new habits, and are become partial to the 
]icople amongst whom they live ; they are 
proud of the ingenuity manifested by the 
natives, and regard it as a proof of their 
own efficiency,, and the.fi uit of their own. 
patronage ; they are not uninfluenced by 
certain, motives of economy ; and at last, 
they become rivals of their fellow'-subjects, 
and cultivate interests ultimately detri- 
mental to the well-being, and destructive 
of the mercantile prosperity of the land of 
their nativity. On the return of such per- 
sons to Great Britain, can we wonder that 
they retain those habits which have thus 
generated a second nature? Gan we won-, 
der, that in- the capacity of opulent indi- 
viduals, or, eventually, IDirectors of the 
India Company, or, member^ of the Lejgis-, 
latufe, they should praise the adroitness 
of the natives . of India in the fabrication 
of mariufactures, the com pe tone y of; the 
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country and its inhabitants , tt> fwodu'ce 
them, and the cheapness of labour in our 
‘Oriental provinces. This discussion, ope- 
rating in a certain way on the human 
mind, may be deemed metaphysical and 
impertinent to the* subject of these pages; 
but it is presumed that it has a practical 
bearing on tl.e whole of the argument. 
'J’he more of truth it may discover, the 
more slioui<l e su'.t the evc'cutive govern- 
ment on its guard ngaiiist the probable 
consequences of these predilections, and 
impel our statesmen to adopt such mea- 
sures as may secure to this country all the 
advantages derivable from the. employment 
of its artisans in tlnur respective branches 
of manual labour. It is grunted that gen- 
tlemen who have long resided in Jndia 
must have acquired much valuable genera! 
information; of this it is most proper that 
the should avail itself; but it must 

ever take iare to fence, round its manulac- 
toriog interests with such barriers as muy 
resist the efforts of those, who, withtmt any 
criminal intention, and swayed Uier0.lji;^^^ 
bUl^tual partiali ties, may be induced . to 
place them in c)rci|iii5,ta^ces.9f 
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' If shijTsare to be built throughout India, 
and arc to be entitled to British registers, 
they will be numerous beyond all ex- 
pectation ; the artificers of this country 
must cither emigrate or starve ; and the 
revenue wjll suffer most serious diminu~ 
tion. By way of elucidating this argu- 
ment, let us examine ilie single article;^ of 
.enip. This, in its raw state, pays a duty 
of 9/. per ton ; but it is obvious that Jii 
consequence of the improvement and con- 
sumption of Indian carnns and cordage, 
whilst our home-manufacturers are in- 
jured, the duties must be iessened, and the 
deficiency must be made up by other taxes ; 
at the same time, it is obvious that the re- 
venue must suffer an additional loss in the 
amount of those indirect taxes paid by 
the labourers in all they, consume. The 
same reasoning applies to every other 
case of manufactures encouraged in the 
colonies, of. whatsoever nature they may 
be. 

One might be induced to cherish a hope, 
that facts so self-evident as these could not 
be overlooked by our statesmen ; but ex- 
perience. too plainly proves the contrary; 

M 



as is most evident from wliat ’has been 
already pointed out. The naval depart- 
ment has but too industriously seconded 
the endeavours of the Indian residents to 
supply those articles manufactured in the 
colonies, which ought to have bet n fur- 
nished by Great Britain : — dangerous and 
most erroneous system, to be deplored by all 
true patriots ; and to be amended, curboul* 
or altered without loss of time^, if it be not 
grown too inveterate to be meddled with. 
If the evils attending it cannot be removed, 
at least cate should be taken that they 
may not be aggravated or increased. It 
is easier, however^ to prevent mischiefs of 
this kind, than to suppress tliera. 

The war has been urged as a plea for the 
adoption of measures confessedly impolitic ; 
and it is held out that they are but of a 
temporary nature. Arrangements of this 
kind, however, are commoiily more per- 
manent than the generality ,siipp**8e, or 
some people will admit. When trade has 
taken a determinate coui'se, it is difiicult to 
ihut up Chose channels which have been 
^ibnned. But the existence of war fur' 
^^hes a strong argu merit against the inoo- 
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vnfjojis complained of: for how is it pos- 
sible that those who are obliged to contri- 
bute to its support, directly or indirectly, 
can enter into competition with the colo- 
nists, who may follow all sorts of trades 
ad lihitumi witliout being burthened by an 
hundredth part of those imposts which the 
inhabitants of the mother-country are 
bound to pay. It has been computed 
that they are obliged to part with half 
their income to the state- Dr. Price esti- 
mated their contributions at I os. in the 
pound ; and however aggravated his cal- 
culation once appeared, subsequent events 
have proved it to be correct. ^V^ben we 
take the increase of population into the 
account; tlu; impolicy of those measures 
which, by depriving thousands of employ- 
rerulcr it impossible for them to pay 
taxes, is most evident; and one cannot 
but be astonished at the infatuation which, 
occasions a loss of 75/. per cent, in the 
payments of the bulk of the laborious 
classes to the Exchequer. It may be granted 
that certain articles of Indian manufactuire 
may be purchased at a lower rate than the 
higher price of labour, dccasipned- by the 
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taxes which Government receives; .will per- 
mit this country to charj^e; but jt is to be 
considered that by throwing multitudes 
out of employment, the country is so far 
from gaming by all this, that it is demon- 
strably a loser : and at tlie same time it 
ought to be remeniiiried, that the money 
lost to the mother-country is gained by the 
colonies, who are tlius in a more alarming 
degree enabled to rival that state whose 
support should lx; the joint object of all its 
subjects at home and abroad 

It is also matter worthy of consideration, 
that in every beneheial undertaking in this 
country. Government becfvmcs, as it were, 
a partner willsout risk,, sharing in the pro- 
portion of 10/. per cent, on the [irofits ; 
Avhence an immense sum accrues to the 
revenue ; — still further increased, when the 
accumulation of money descends from the 
original merchant to his representatives, 
direct, collateral, or more remote. The 
amount of the* legacy-duty is prodigiously 
great. But before this final distribution 
of acquired property takes place, we must 
form an estimate of the sums resulting to 
state from the legal securities required 
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ft>r tbe use of large portions of this money, 
in the form of bonds, leases, and agreements . 
of various sorts, which are all legalized 
and rendered obligatory by stamps of va- 
rious sorts, which pay a duty ad Valorem, 
Can such substantial benefits as these be 
given up without due consideration ? Will 
tlie revenue be increased by rashly transfer- 
ring the employment of our manufactories 
to the natives of India? 

If ^he 'object 'be economy ; and we are 
merely to look at the primary cost of ma- 
nufactured ai ‘cles; let us pursue this ar- 
gument a little farthci, and let us see to 
what conclusions it will lead us. If it be 
right that India is to supply us with ship- 
ping at a cheap rate ; by the same rule 
Russia may furnish us with canvas, cord- 
age, leather, and soap ; Germany may send 
us linens ; Italy and France may fill our 
markets with wrought silks ; and Spain, in- 
stead of su replying us with wdol, may have 
the wisdom to put its looms in motion, 
and send us broad>cloths. We know from 
sad experience the perfection to which 
France has brought her woollen manufac- 
tures, and the brilliance and excellence of 
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her djes ; and we have already suffeicd 
. fram her exertions in that traffic which was 
once called the Staple of England, bjr 
means of which she shut us out from that 
inine of wealth — the Levant and Turkey 
trade. If it be right to import manufac- 
tured articles of prime importance from 
India, it must be equally so to import 
tiiem from the countries here enumerated, 
and other nations on the continent of Eu- 
rope. If cheapness is to be counted the 
first object, we can freight foreign vessels 
with foreign goods at a lower rate than we 
can lade British bottoms ; and if so, what 
will becoDie of the nursery for our seamen? 
All those great points now at issue between 
us and the Scourge of the civilized world 
must be given up; the object of the pre- 
sent war must be conceded to our unre- 
lenting enemy ; the continental system of 
Bonaparte, as far as we are conceiimed, 
must be assutned for good ppliej; the sun 
of British prosperity must set for ever; ©ur 
wooden walls must rot in qur |^ts >.and 
w.e shall soon becdiiie so poor as to require 
” no im^K^rlatioii ©f any sort, and so sunk in 
— prostration of National energy, as 
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tt5 furnish no exports %vhatever. It cannot 
surety be necessary to add a syllable more 
on this part of the argument. 

However attached any man may be to 
the interests of the East India Company, 
however zealous in support of their inde- 
pendence ; however he may advocate the 
renewal of their Charter, and the security 
of their ancient immunities and privileges : 
it must be his bounden duty to protest 
against the prevailing errors of the times, 
wiiich cannot fail, if persisted in, to endan- 
ger the prosperity of the Company, and to 
lead to the disorganization of those coIo- 
nics which have been the envy of other 
nations, and the source of immense advan- 
tage to Great Ihitain. 

Hespecting the operation of those causes 
which may lead to the eventual indepeh- 
dence of our . Indian colonies, it may be 
permitted to add a few words. The pro- 
spect of returning to their native land, 
after having realized a competency abroad, 
has always induced the residents in India 
to look, homeward with affectiop, and to 
respect the stability of that country’s pror 
sperity which is to be their resting place 
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after the fatigues of active life. To kee*p 
up in the minds of their servants an affec- 
tionate feeling towards Britain, was long 
an object of the wise policy pursued by 
the Company. I’his cement is now dis- 
solved ; this tie is now broken. The 
Company has been obliged to reduce the 
emoluments of its servants, and administer 
its affairs on a more contracted, not to call 
it a parsimonious scale. The urgency of 
affairs, which has induced the Company to 
adopt these measures, has been unques- 
tionably great; but it must ever be de- 
plored, that any temporary pressure should 
have caused them to narrow their remu- 
nerations to such a degree, as to hazard a 
disunion of interest between the parent 
state and her Indian colonies. The late 
minister for India always relied upon the 
strong bond of affection which the hope 
of returning home maintained between the 
colonists and their, native land. May India 
npver become to England wl^at South 
America is to Spain! Thf» ancient libe- 
rality and enlarged policy, 1 observed by 
the Government of India, are at an end ! 
The impoverished state of the Indian 
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finances made some retrenchment neces- 
sary ; but the civil servants of the Com- 
pany have undergone such privations as 
have lowered their consequenee and au- 
thority in the estimation of the natives. 
They have even incurred debts which re- 
duce them to a state of dependency on 
those who ought to look up to them for 
protection. The servants of the Company 
jnust consequently grow lukewarm in their 
affection for Britain. The residents feel 
themselves almost expatriated. Their num* 
T>er, which is perhaps already too great, 
must certainly increase, if the flood-gates 
of the out-ports shall be opened ; this will 
only tend the more to lessen the legitimate 
opportunities of realizing fortunes ; home 
will be less and less thought of, and every 
inducement to separate the colonies from 
the mother country \Vill act with the greater 
force. 

Thus the economy so urgently pressed 
in this country^ and carried rigidly into 
eflect in Asia, had produced most distress- 
ing effects. It has created a sensation of 
disaffectibn and estrangement, which it will 
be very difficult to remove. 
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The geperal principles of 'colonization 
have been laid down, and their bearing 
on our Indian policy examined. A case 
has been made out, claiming the consi- 
deration of Parliament, which, it is pre- 
sumed, will secure to the Proprietors of 
East India Stock a renewal of their Charter, 
with certain modifications, I’he errors of 
the Court of Directors have been noted, it is 
libped, without asperity ; and the deviation 
from the wise system established in 1802, 
for the cheap transit of goods to and from 
India, has been explained. The incal- 
culable injury sustained by the revenue, 
and the Britisli artificers and manufactu- 
rers, by employing the natives of Hindostan, 
and the unrestrained introduction of Indian 
shipping, together with the probable conse- 
quences of this most dangerous measure, has 
been clearly set forth.— -It is therefore with 
confidence that the author looks to the 
united wisdom of the Legislature for such 
enactments as will secure the government 
of India on sound colonial principles,' and 
preserve the advantages derived from the 
present system J~such as will give to the 
merchant and manufacturer every 
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facility (cdn^atible with higheradvantages) 
in the transit of goods to and from India, 
and the remittance of private fortunes, by 
tl)c -permanent estixblishment of a class of 
ships on the principles laid down in 1802 ; 
and, at the same time, will protect the in- 
terests of the British ship-owner, manufac- 
turer, and artisan, and provide for the con- 
sequent prosperity of the country, by such 
duties on the Indian shipping and manu- 
factures, as are equivalent to the taxes, 
direct or indirect which afl'ect the same 
manufactures in this country. 

The Trench East India Company once 
partook of the commercial advantages 
derivable from their settlements in the 
Peninsula. The laying open their trade 
occasioned first the ruin of the Company, 
and was afterward followed by that of the 
private adventurers who sought, on plau- 
sible grounds, an admission to their exclu- 
sive privileges. The British East Indfa 
Company have now gained possession of 
the factories once held by their ancient 
enemies, and hdve likewise driven from 
the East every competitor for the trade 
of Hindostan. May no delusive schemes 
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of wild speculation place our a>squisitions 
in jeopardy ! May the events of past times, 
and the misfortunes of other nations, make 
us wise ere it be too late! Nothing is so 
dangerous as to try experiments on states. 
Let us know when we are well off, and let 
us be admonished by the victim (d’ einpi* 
ricism, w’ho, though dead, speaks most sen- 
sibly ..i m the tomb: 

“ I was Tvell ; 

I would be better ; 

I took pliysic; 

Aod here I lie.’* 


THE END. 


BretUiIl, Printer, 
£upei-|^ Stiectf 






